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Religion is the best thing, and the corruption of it the worst.—Joun Rosinson, Works, 1:33, 


We veryly beleeve & trust y® Lord is with us, unto whom & whose service we have given 
our selves in many trialls ; and that He will graciously prosper our indeavours according to y® 
simplicitie of our harts therin. —RosBinson AND BREWSTER, To SANpDys, 15 Dec. 1617. 


We are much charged with what we own not, viz. :— Independency, when as we know not any 
Churches Reformed, more looking at sister Churches for helpe then ours doe, onely we can not 
have rule yet discovered from any friend or enemy, that we should be under Canon, or power of 
any other Church; under their Councell we are. We need not tell the wise whence Tyranny 
grew in Churches, and how commonwealths got their pressure in the like kind.— Hucu PETER, 
Answer of the Elders, wv. 


The Discipline appointed by Jesus Christ for his Churches is not arbitrary, that one Church 
may set up and practice one forme, and another another forme, as each one shall please, but is one 
and the same for all Churches, and inall the Essentialls and Substantialls of it unchangeable, and to 
be kept till the appearing of Jesus Christ. And if that Discipline which we here practice, be 
(as we are perswaded of it) the same which Christ hath appointed and therefore unalterable, we 
see not how another can be Jawfull; and therefore if a company of people shall come hither, and 
here set up and practice another, we pray you thinke not much, if we can not promise to approve 
them in so doing. —Ricuarp MATHER. Azswer of the Elders, 83. ‘ 


That Controversies about Forms of Ecclesiastical Discipline, concern not the Essentials of Re- 
ligion, but that Good Men may be of various Sentiments about them; Selva Fide, e¢ Caritate, 
is readily acknowledged. Nevertheless there ought to be a singular Regard unto Truths of this 
Nature, by us in Vew-Exgland, above what may be affirmed of Men in any other Part of the 
World, since our Fathers were Persecuted out of their Native Land, and fain to fly into the Wilder- 
ness, for their Testimony thereunto : great were the Difficulties and Temptations, and Straits,which 
they for some time conflicted with, and all upon no other Account, but that so they might enjoy a 
pure Discipline and Church state, exactly conformable to the Mind of Christ, revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures. On which Account, for their Posterity to depart from what their Fathers have 
with so much Clearness of Scripture Light, taught and practiced, and confirmed with so great 
Sufferings; must needs be a greater Sin and Provocation to the Eyes of his Glory, than may be 
said ofany other People on the Face of the Earth.— INcREASE MaTHER. Dzésg. con. Eccl. Coun- 
cils, i. 

Some [among us] are great Blessings to the Churches, as inheriting the Principles, Spirit, and 
Grace of their Fathers and Grand-Fathers; but many of them do not so. On which account, it 
is not at all to be wondered at, if they Dislike the Good Old Way of the Churches ; yea, if they 
Scoff at it, as some of them do; or if they are willing Zo depart from what is Ordinarily Prac- 


- ticed in the Churches of Christ in New-England. FYorthe Congregational Church Discipline 


is not Suited for a Worldly Interest, or for a Formal Generation of Professors. It will stand or 
fall as Godliness in the Power of it does prevail, or otherwise. —INCREASE MATHER. Order of 
the Gospel, 11. 


Onur Fathers fled into this Wilderness from the face of a Lording Episcopacy and Human 
Injunctions in the worship of God. Now, if any of us their Children should yield unto, or be In- 
strumental to set up in this Country, any of the Ways of Men’s Invention, suchas Predacy, imposed 
Liturgies, Wuman Ceremonies in the Worship of God, or to admit Ignorant and Scandalous 
Persons to the Lord’s Table; This would be @ backsliding indeed! t would be a Backsliding 
to the Things which we and our Fathers have departed from, and have openly testified against, to 
be not of God.— Joun Hiccinson. Sermon 27 May, 1663. 


It was with regard unto Church Order and Discipline, that our pious Ancestors, the Good old 
Puritan Nonconformists, transported themselves and their Families, over the vast Ocean to these 
goings down of the Sun. Onwhich account, a Degeneracy from the Principles of pure Scvipiural 
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Worship and Order in the Church, would be more Evil in the Children of New-England, than 
any other People in the World. —Corron Matuer. Ratio Discipline, iv. 


Consider what will be the latter end of receding or making a defection from the way of 
Church Government established among us. I profess I look upon the discovery and settlement 
of the Congregational way, as the boon, the gratuity, the largess of Divine bounty, which the 
Lord graciously bestowed upon his people that followed him into this wilderness. . . . AS 
for the Presbyterian way of Church Government, it must be confessed that, in the day of it, it 
was a very considerable step to reformation. The church of God hath been recovered by degrees 
‘out of the anti-Christian apostacy. ‘The reformation in King Edward’s days was then a blessed 
‘work ; and the reformation of Geneva and Scotland was a larger step, and in many respects purer 
than the other; and for my part I fully believe that the Congregational way far exceeds both, 
and is the highest step that hath been taken toward reformation, and, for the substance of it, 
is the very way that was established and practiced in the primitive times, according to the Insti- 
tution of Jesus Christ. ... And those that would forsake the Congregational, and pass over 
to the Presbyterian way, because of some differences of notion among our Congregational Di- 
vines, or difficulties in the practice and way of the Congregational Churches, shall find that they 
make but a bad exchange, and that there are as many or more differences, difficulties, and en- 
tanglements, in the Prechyterian principles and practice. — PRESIDENT Oakes. lection Ser- 
mon, 1673. 


It is evident indeed, that great Pains are taken to draw our Peofle, especially our inconsider- 
ate young People, whoare too unmindful of the King and God of their Fathers, from theix Love 
and Attachment to those first Principles of these Churches ; But, as Naboth said to Ahab con- 
cerning his Vineyard, inz Kings, xxi:3. The LORD forbid it me, that I should give the Inheri- 
tance of my Fathers unto Thee ; even so it is fit, that we should say to such as would entice us 
to part with the pure Order of these Churches, 72s was our Fathers Inheritance: And Gop 
forbid, that any should persuade us to give up our inestimable Rights: For the very Thought 
of parting with them is Shocking. —SamuEeL MaTHER. Aology, &c. 143. 


The exigencies of the Christian Church can never be such as to legitimate, much less render it 
wise, to erect any body of men into a standing judicatery over the Churches. — PRESIDENT 
Strives. Convention Sermon, 116: 


Pilgrim Fathers of New England, victims of persecution, how wide an empire acknowl- 
edges the sway of your principles! Apostles of Liberty, what millions attest the authenticity 
of your mission! . . . . . Wecome, in our prosperity, to remember your trials ; and here, 
on the spot where New England began to be, we come to learn of you an abiding lesson of vir- 
tue, enterprise, patience, zeal, and faith !— Epwarp Everett. Works, i :71. 


Spread yourselves and your children over the continent, accomplish the whole of your great 
destiny, and if it be that through the whole you carry Puritan hearts with you, if you still cher- 
ish an undying love of civil and religious liberty, and mean to enjoy them yourselves, and are 
willing to shed your heart’s blood to transmit them to your posterity, then will you be worthy 
descendants of Carver and Allerton and Bradford, and the rest of those who landed from stormy 
seas on the rock of Plymouth.— Danieu Wesstrer. Works, ii: 524. 


There was a State without king or nobles; there was a Church without a bishop. — Rurus 
Cuoate. Life and Writings, x : 379. 


And still their spirit, in their sons, with freedom walks abroad, 
The Bible is our only creed ; our only monarch, God! 

The hand is raised, the word is spoke, the solemn pledge is given, 
And boldly on our banner floats, in the free air of heaven, 

The motto of our sainted sires, — and loud we’ll make it ring, — 
& Church without a Bishop, and a State Without a Bing! 
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PREFACE. 


As long ago as in 1859, I was desired by a publisher to 
recast for a moderately sized volume, an article entitled 
“ Congregationalism —its essential features and inherent 
superiorities,” which, after some previous service as a ser- 
‘mon, had been published in the first number of the Con- 
gregational Quarterly. I undertook the labor, and the 
book was announced as in the press, in July, 1860. It so 
happened, however, that after the copy had been partially 
prepared and the type-setting begun, circumstances connected 
with my pastoral charge compelled the temporary relin- 
quishment of the undertaking. Resumed as soon as pis- 
sible afterwards, the work — thanks to a printer of inex- 
haustible patience —has been carried on at desultory and 
often distant intervals, as the pressure of two exacting 
professions, and other things, would permit. It has thus 
been written and stereotyped in fragments; since the 
first fifty pages, one “form” not unfrequently having 
been completed, before the next page has existed in man- 
uscript. 

I mention these facts because they are facts— which 
may explain, though they will not justify, some of the many 


defects of the volume. If any body sees in it crudities, 
(vil) 
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repetitions, and — in matter and manner — abundant marks 
of haste; I can only say, with Paul, “I more.” Being at 
last finished, it is now published, because it is an honest — 
though felt to be a very imperfect—endeavor to discuss, 
in a practical way, subjects of common concernment ; and 
particularly to make clear to all inquiring minds the sim- 
ple and efficient processes of Congregationalism. While the 
wants. of ministers, and others who are called upon to dis- 
cuss Church Polity, have been constantly had in mind, 
and many notes have been inserted for their eye; the 
book has yet been especially written for, and to, the intel- 
ligent masses of the people, in the decpest conviction that 
the system of Church order, which it aims to unfold and 
defend, has special Divine aptitude to bless them, while 
in the present position of our country this aptitude pecu- 
liarly needs to be considered and commended to the general 
mind; and in the thought that, among other and abler 
treatises, they might, on some accounts, be grateful for such 
an one as this. 

Ihave no apology to offer to fellow Christians of other 
denominations for anything said herein. I have not in- 
tended to speak in bitterness or censoriousness, nor other- 
wise than I would have them speak of my own faith—did 
facts warrant it —in reversed circumstances. I hold that 
the most peaceable and useful Christian union is that which 
is effected by the kindly co-working of denominational 
bodies, each thoroughly persuaded that it is better than all 
others, and stimulated to the utmost esprit de corps; as 
that grand army proves most victorious, in which each arm 
of the service is sure that it is more vital than all others 
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to that success which all, it may be equally, desire, and for 
which all, under one leadership, contend. If a fellow Chris- 
tain is an Episcopalian, or a Presbyterian, or a Methodist, 
I want him to be such with all his heart and soul and mind 
and strength; and equally I desire an earnest Congrega- 
tionalism in all who accept the democratic, as, at once, the 


_ primitive and the peerless polity. The present crisis in 


our National affairs demands from every Christian, action 
of that sagacious, self-denying, and I might almost say stren- 
uous character, which can only be the natural outgrowth 
of an intelligent, fervid, and untiring inward conviction 
that he has “ the mind of Christ.” 

Ihave not always cited the most approved editions of the 
Fathers, and others; because it was more convenient to 


- use those at hand in my own possession, and I had no time 


to go to the public libraries, and collate passages. 

I have remembered that a poor book with a good index 
is better than a good book with none at all; and having 
lost countless hours in writing this, for want of tolerable 
help of that description in many of the volumes which I 
have had occasion to consult, I have been especially moved 
to make it in this respect, worthier of the public favor; and 
I am sure that those who may consult it will not feel 
that it is over-indexed. 

The die on the cover is from the title-page of the late 
Mr. Joseph Hunter’s “ Collections concerning the Founders 
of New Plymouth. London. John Russell Smith. 1854 ;” 
being essentially a map, in little, of that locality, “ near the 
joining borders of Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire, and York- 
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shire,” which was honored of God as the a of Amer- 
ican Congregationalism. 

I only add, that the plates of the statistics of pp. 5-7, 
have been suffered to stand as they were cast five years 
ago, because it has proved impossible, since the Rebellion, 
to gain later minute returns from the South, of the char- 
acter required for those calculations; and that I have in- 
troduced — often in the language elsewhere employed — 
many practical discussions of points of interest to Congre- 
gationalists, which have been already published, in one or 
other of the Journals with which I have editorial connec- 
tion. 

H. M. D. 


HILLSIDE, tet ee } 
5 June, 18 


’ . 


In revising the stereotype plates for a second edition, I 
have made considerable changes in some places, mainly to 
bring the statistics involved as nearly up to date as possible ; 
and have added in an appendix some facts, discussions, and — 
documents, which I thought would tend to make the book 
more valuable to its readers. 


Boston, 19 May 1868, 
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Acceptance of a report, 183. 
Adjournment, 183. 
Adjourn, motion to, privileged, 179. 
Adjournment sine die, 183. 
Admitting members, 183. 

_ Admonition, effect of, 191. 
Adoption of a report, 183. 

- Amendments, 177. 

Amend, motion to, may entirely alter and 
eyen reverse the meaning of the original 
motion, 178. 

American Congregational Union, 228. 

Angel of the Church, what? 70. 

Appeal from the decision of the Chair, 182. 

os office, self-limited and temporary, 


Aposiles assumed no control over the primi- 
tive churches, 47. 

Apostles threw their influence on the side of 
popular rights, 19. 

Aristocracy, essential, of the Presbyterian 
system, 291. 

Arminianism, in Scotland developed in the 
Presbyterian Church, 283. 

Articles of Faith (form of), 162. 

Association, articles of, for a Parish (form of), 


Associations, ministerial, what? 225. 

Associations, ministerial, error of their at- 
tempting to depose from the ministry, 305. 

Associations, General, 226. 

Authority, properly speaking, none in the 
decision of a Council, 219. 

Baptism, any church, on exigency, may 
authorize a competent layman to adminis- 
ter, 155. 

_ Barnes, Rev. Albert, case of, illustrates the 
imperfection of the Presbyterian way of 
dealing with asserted heresy, 288. 

Bishop, what? 102. 

Bishop, same as Pastor or Elder, 76. 

Bishop, in the Episcopal sense, the offspring 
nA the corruptions of the early Church, 


Bishops superior to Pastors; cannot be 
proved by texts claimed to prove it, 107. 
Bishops, American Episcopal, have not the 

true, untainted Apostolical succession, 245. 


OF SUBJECTS. 


‘t By all means save some,” the voice of Con- 
gregationalism to each one of her mem- 
bership, 275. 

Call to a candidate to become a Pastor 
(form of), 169. 

Calomel on Mondays. quinine on Tuesdays, 
and so on, the Episcopal way, 269. 

Certificate of good standing should be taken 
by a travelling Church member (with 
form), 187. 

Certificate of reception from another Church 
(form of), 186. t 

Christ placed the sole responsibility of his 
cause on earth upon the local Churches, 55. 

Church, what it is, 1 

Church, composed of Christians, 25, 26. 

Church, a true, what is it? 25. 

Church, a, must be united by covenant, 29. 

Church, a feeble, may be purer than a strong 
one, 57. 

Church, the, a local body, 84. 

Church, every, local, independent of all exter- 
nal control, but Christ’s, 43. 

Church, local, every, on a level with every 
other, 56 

Church, permanent officers two, only, 67. 

Church and Parish, 206. 

Church, can it be dissolved by majority vote ; 
opinions on the question, 233 


_ Church depose their Pastor, when painfully 


necessary, after advice of Council, 205. 
Church, ‘‘ dropping” from, impossible, 187. 
Church extension, 227. 
eee extension, early New England way, 
Church, how to form, 160. 

Chureh may act without any Parish, 206. 

Church may act, for all secular purposes, as 
a Parish, 207. 

Church, how to dissolve, 230. 

pets may be dissolved by unanimous vote, 
23 


Church, how to proceed where a small minor 
ity resist dissolution, 232. 

Church work, superior advantages of Con- 
gregationalism in, 249. 

Church order, why Luther did not* reform 
that as well as Church doctrine, 24. 
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Church of England, has “* Calyinistic articles, 
a Papistical service, and an Arminian cler- 
By,” 282. 

Churches, at Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, 
and Corinth, though large, did each meet 
together in one place for business, 37. 

Churches, thirty-five local Congregational, 
mentioned in the New Testament, 36. 

Churches, five primitive, within eye-shot of 
each other, 36. 

Churches, Congregational, proved best on 
heathen ground, 277. 

Churches, more easily formed under Congre- 
gationalism than under any other system, 
238. 

Churches should maintain fellowship, 58. 

Churches, voting by, in a Council, the old 
way, and the best, 216. 

Church Courts, faulty and ineffectual work- 
ing of, 289. ; 

Closing a mecting, 183. 

Colenso case, light shed by it upon the utter 
weakness of Episcopacy to protect itself, 
281. 

Coming to order, 175. 

DN de motion to commit to, privileged, 
179. 

Committee, special, 182. 

Committee of the whole, 182. 

Committee, examining, isd. 

Committees, 162. 

Committees, standing, 182. 

Committees, &c., how to vacate, 196. 

Common sense, Congregationalism the religion 
of, 268. 

Complaint against an offender (form of), 190. 

Concubinage, spiritual, of the Itinerancy, 265. 

Conferences, Church, 227. 

Conferences, Church, error of their attempt- 
ing, or tolerating, any semblance of eccle- 
siastical or judicial power over the Church- 
es, 804. 

Conferences, General, 227. 

Confession, 191. . 

“Conflict of Ages,” much read but little 
received, 280. 

Congregational, meaning of the name, 4. 

Congregational Church, that at Serooby the 
Mother Church of New England, 25. 

Congregational Churches, the kind for the 
foreign mission-field, 277. 

Congregationalism, religious democracy, 1. 

Congregationalism, a form of Church order, 
not of faith, 4. 

Ceperes xsionalisn, fundamental principle of, 


SenereesHonaltea, six subordinate principles 

or, 

Congregationalism, the necessary outgrowth 
of the teachings of Christ, 9. 

Congregationalism, in a majority, in this 
country, 6. 
Congregationalism has 21 forty-firsts of the 
Evangelical Churches in this country, 6. 
Gener en ooshem, evenly distributed in the 
and, 4. 

Congregationalism equally adapted to every 
latitude, 7 

Congregationalism differs from Independency, 


, 60. 
Congregationalism, most practicable form of 
Church government, 287. 


SUBJECTS. 


Congregationalism most favors the formation 
of Churches, 238. 

Congregationalism, superiority of, in the pro- 
motion of general intelligence, 252. 

Congregationalism, most practicable in its 
methods of worship, 248. : 

Congregationalism, superiority of, in all 
Church work, 249. 

Congregationalism most favors its pastors, 
241 


Congregationalism especially favors its min- 
istry, in contrast with other polities, 263. 

Congregationalism throws its members most 
directly upon the Bible, and the Spirit, and 
the Saviour, 257. 

Congregationalism most tends to promote 
piety in its membership, 255. 

Congregationalism most promotes the feel- 
ing of individual responsibility for the 
conversion of men, 255. 

Congregationalism most promotes Gospel dis- 
cipline, 259 

Congregationalism furnishes best barrier 
against heresy, 277. 

Congregationalism casts out a heretic more 
easily and effectually than any other sys- 
tem, 281 : 

Congregationalism in England and_ Scotland, 
has kept the faith while Presbyterianism 
has lapsed into heresy, 284. 

Congregationalism, most in accordance with 
ae mind of Christ of all Church polities, 

OO. 

Congregationalism most favors the promotion 
of the general cause of Christ, 268. 

Congregationalism most tends to. bring on the 
Millennium, 287. 

Congregationalism has been most blessed, 287. 


Congregationalism, advantages of, peculiar to. 


itself, 293. 

Congregationalism, practical disadvantages 
of, as sometimes worked, merely inciden- 
tal to its imperfection of development, and 
sure to disappear, 293. ; 

Congregationalism, its antagonist systems, in 
stress of difficulty, obliged to desert their 
own fundamentals and appeal to its, 294. 

Congregationalism, fact that there are many 
heretical Churches so governed, no fair 
objection to, 296. 

Congregationalism, the mother of this free 
Republic, 290. 

Congregationalism, statistics of, 5. 

Congregationalists-Baptists, Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, &c., &c., may be, 4. 

Congregationalists, ought to recognize the 
fact that they possess a polity, 298. 

Congregationalists, ought to know and feel 
that they possess the polity which Christ 
especially loves, and would promote, 298. 

Congregationalists, ought to master their 
polity in its minute details, 299. 

Congregationalists, ought to appreciate the 
fact that no polity can now so bless this 
land as theirs, 299. 

Congregationalists, ought to feel that theirs is 
the polity for revivals, and work it for 
that end, 300. 

Congregationalists, ought to use all honora- 
ble means to extend their polity, 301. 

Congregationalists, should preach their sys- 
tem, 302. 
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DGenpregationalists, should especially favor 
and promote Congregational Missions, 

- Home and Foreign, “303. 

Congregationalists, should abundantly en- 
dow, and thoroughly patronize, their own 


- Schools, Colleges, and Seminaries, 303. 


Congregationalists, should purify their system 
of all practical inconsistencies, which mar 

_ its working, 304. 

Congregationalists, should cultivate a spirit 
of unity, and co-working, 805. 

Consociation, 221. 

Consociationism, low-church theory of, 224. 


— Council, ecclesiastical, what? 213. 


Council, theory of a, 63. 
Council, who may call, 214. 


A - Council? how called, Qi. 


, 


Council, organization of, 216. 

Council; quorum of, what? 216. 

meeoancll, moderator of, best chosen by ballot, 
6 


Council, method of business, 217. 

Council, scope of business of, 216. 

Council, no right to touch any subject not 
submitted in the Letter Missive, 215. 

Council to form a church, procedure of, 164. 

Council for settlement of a Pastor, details 
concerning, 170. 

Council, Mutual, to be called for dismissing a 
Pastor, 200. 

3 pean , Mutual, for dismission, procedure 
of, 

Council, Dismissing, should give suitable ere- 
dentials to a worthy retiring Pastor (form 
of), 20 

Be cearcil, = dissolve a Church, 230. 

Council; to restore a deposed minister, 235. 

Council, Mutual, 64. 

Council, ex parte, 64. 

Council, ex parte, may be called when a Mu- 
tual Council has been refused, 215. 

Council, result, 217. 

Council, result ‘(form of), 218. 

Council, force of result of, 218. 

Council’ result, force of, in the Massachusetts 
Courts, 219. 

Council, result of, suppose a Church do not 
accept it? 66. 

Council, dissolution of, 220. 

Council, dissolved, cannot re-assemble but by 
a new Letter Missive, and as a new Coun- 
cil, 221. 

Council at Jerusalem, 50. 

Councils, Ecclesiastical, 213. 

Councils, Ecclesiastical, Scriptural, 61. 

Councils, Ecclesiastical, reasonable, 63. 


. Councils, reference to several important ones, 
221 ‘ 


Councils, haye no authority, properly so 
called, 64. 

Councils, not to be confounded with Presby- 
teries, 65. 

ele revision of resulis of Councils by, 


' Credentials, Council should give sui ees toa 


worthy retiring Pastor (form of), 205. 
Covenant, the bond of a Church, 29. 
Covenant, form of, 163. 

Deacon, what? 132. 

Deacon, a temporal office in the Church, 134. 
Deacon, office of, testimony of Churc h His- 


tory, that it was, in the primitive Church, 


XXI 


the second office in the Church, and for 
temporalities, 135. 
os is elected by his own Church, 136, 
7. 


eee to be set apart by his own Church, 


Deacons, how to choose and induct, 167. 
~Deaconess, what the office was, 69. 
Deaconship, how to vacate, 197. 
Debate may be renewed after the affirmative 
of a question has been put, 181. 
Debating an undebatable question out of 
order, 181 
Denominational relations, 229. 
Deposition of a Pastor, how effected, 205. 
Deposition of an unworthy Minister ™ very dif- 
ficult, if not practicably impossible, in the 
hierarchal Churches, 247. 
Deposition of Pastor, in Consociated Churches, 
done by Consociation, 225 
Deposed minister, how restored, 284. 
Discipline, 188. 
Discipline, Episcopalian, futility of, 261. 
Discipline, Church, illustrations of the i imper- 
fection of Presby terian, 250. 
Discipline, Methodist, imperfection of, 262. 
Discipline, Gospel, most favored by Congrega- 
tionalism, 259. 
Dismission, ‘when requested to an uneyan- 
gelical body, duty concerning, 187. 
Dismission, Letters of, should not be valid 
more than six months or a year, 188. 
Dismissing members, 185. 
Dissolution of a meeting, 183. 
Distrust of our own first principles, danger 
from, 805. 
Diversities of Tongues, 76. 
Doubting a vote, 180. 
ss ia ” from the Church, impossible, 


Duties of Pastor, Elder, Teacher, and Bishop, 
Scripturally the same, 104. é 

Earnestness, a great present need of Congre- 
gationalists, 302.. 

Ecclesia, Scripture use of, 31. 

Ecclesiastical year, evils of observance of, 268. 

Elder, or Presbyter, what? 101. 

Elder, lay ruling, Seripture authorizes no 
such office, 110. 

Elder, lay ruling, texts claimed to teach it, 
teach no such thing, 111. 

ge lay ruling, Calvin invented the office, 


Elder, ‘lay ruling, conceded by eminent Pres- 
byterians to be an office resting on expe- 
diency, and not on the Word of God, 
119. 


Elder, lay ruling, contest about, between Dr. 
Breckinridge and Dr. Smyth, &c., 121. 
Elders, lay ruling, unsupported by a solitary 
text, 118. 

Elders, lay ruling, theory of, conflicts with 
Scripture theory of Obureh rule, 117. 

Elders who ‘‘rule well,” the same as those 
who “labor in word and doctrine,” 113. 

Ellipse, Congregational, two foci of, the Inde- 
pendence of local Churches, and their fra- 
ternity, 299. 

England, Church of, has no fixed doctrine, 
286 


England, Church of, helpless against heresy, 
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Ephesus, Church of, did not have several 
congregations under one Presbyterial gov- 
ernment, 52. 

Ephesus, claim that Timothy was Bishop of, 
absurd, 109. 

Episcopacy, American, abandoned ‘‘a bul- 
wark of the faith,’ in her Convention, 282. 

Episcopacy, the Colenso case shows how in- 
adequate all its provisions are to secure 
purity of doctrine, 281. 

Episcopalian discipline, futility of, 261. 

Episcopalians, had a hard time in getting 
ministers here in.colonial times, 244. 

Bpiscopal Church, first in Boston, became the 
first Unitarian, 285. 

Episcopalians, early American, loose in doc- 
trine, 285. 

Episcopacy, in Connecticut, absorbed the 
Unitarian element, 285. 

Epistles of Ignatius, the stronghold of Hpis- 
copalians and the Papacy, 99. 

Epistles of Ignatius, so interpolated 
useless for argument, 99. 

Error, religious, Congregationalism favors de- 
pe eee of, less.than any other polity, 

77. 

Error, religious, less easily sheltered among 
Congregationalists than elsewhere, 280. 

Evangelist, what? 71. 

Eyangelist, an, ordination as, needless, 154. 

Evangelist, an, ordination as, meaningless and 
uncongregational, 154. 

Evangelist, one ordained as, related to the 
churches precisely as he was before, 157. 

Examining Committee, 184. 

Excommunication, effect of, 191. 

Flexibility, superior, of the Congregational 
system, 267. 

Foci, the two, of the Congregational ellipse, 
the Independence of the local Church, and 
the fraternity of those Churches, 299. 

Folly of Dr. Woods, and others, who advised 
Congregationalists to become Presbyterians 
at the West, seen and acknowledged, 304. 

Forms : — 

Articles of Taith, 162. 
Covenant, 168. 
Standing Rules for a Church, 173. 
Rules of joint action of Church and Par- 
ish, 212 
Articles of Association between Church and 
Parish, 210. 
oor emee Meal US_.Of 2 Parish, 211. 
By aeSee Ieee 
Complaint to Churcu, 
ber, 190. 
Certificate of good standing for a travel- 
ling Church member, 188. 
Certificate of reception as a Church mem- 
ber, 186. 
Request for letter of dismission to form a 
new Church, 161. 
Letter, when request for dismission will be 
probably denied, 162. 
Request for letter of dismission to another 
Church, 186. 
Letter of dismission from one Church to 
another, 186. 
Letter of dismission to be given by a dis- 
solving Church to its membership, 231. 
Call to Pastor elect, 169. 
Letter Missive, for Council to form a 
Church, 164, 
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Forms (continued):—  . 

Letter po Wik for Council to settle a Pas- 
tor, 171. 

Letter Missive, for Mutual Council for dis- 
missing a Pastor, 200. 

Letter Missive, where the Pastor declines to 
unite with the Church, 200. 

Letter Missive, for Council in case of diffi- 
culty not removing the Pastor, 215. 

Letter Missive for a Council to dissolve a 
Church, 230. 

a Missive for an ex parte Council, 


Result of Council recommending the retir- 
ing Pastor, 205. 
Result of Council called to advise in diffi- 
culty, 218. 
Gifts of healings. what? 74. 
Governments, what? 74. 
Helps (antilépseis), what? 74. 
Heresy, Congregationalism furnishes best 
barrier against, 277. 
Heretic, more easily dealt with under Con- 
ee than under other systems, 


How to dissolve a Church, 2380. 

Ignatius’s Hpistles, the stronghold of the hier- 
archy, 99. 

Ignatius’s Epistles, so corrupt as.to be use- 
less for argument, 99. 

Illustrations of Presbyterian imperfection in 
discipline, 260. 

Improbability that the ‘‘ General Assembly ”” 
will decide right for the whole Church; 
Dr. Alexander’s sense of, 289. 

Independence, superior, of Congregational 
pastors, 264. 

Tndependency, 2, 60. 

Individualism, intense development of, by 
Congregationalism, 255. 

Infidelity, the growth of Presbyterianism in 
Switzerland, 288. 

Intelligence, general, Congregationalism pro- 
motes more than any other polity, 252. 
Interruption of a speaker, out of order, 181. 

Irrelevancies, out of order, 181 

Jefierson, testimony of, to the admirable 
practical working of Congregational prin- 
ciples, 290. 

Judicature, a Consociation, strictly one, and 
so uncongregational, 223. e 

‘* Judicatories,”? Church, unscriptural, 58. 

Layman, a competent, may be authorized by 
a Church, to baptize, and administer the 

ows Supper, in emergencies, 155. 

Letter, receiving meenbers on, from another 
Church, 184. 

Letter for dismission to form a Ysaurch (form 
of), 161. ae 

Letter of request for dismission and recowm- 
mendation (form of), 186. = 

Letter of dismission and recommendation 
(form of), 186. 

Letter of dismission to its members by a dis- 
solving Church (form of), 281. 

Lotter Missive, for a Council to advise with 
reference to the formation of a Church 
(form of), 164. 

Letter Missive, for a Council to settle a Pastor 
(form of), 171. - 

Letter Missive, for calling a Council in case 
of difficulty in the Church (form of), 215, 
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_ Letter Missive, for calling an ex parte Coun- 


cil (form of), 216. 


Letter Missive, for dismissal of a Pastor (form 


of), 200. 

Letter Missive, for Council to dissolve a 
Church (form of), 280. 

Licensure by an Association, confers no right 
to be a Minister, that was not possessed 
before, 152. 

Lord’s Supper, any Church may, in an exi- 
gency, authorize any competent layman to 
administer, to itself, 155. 

Malista proves that there is no such thing asa 
Ruling Elder, in the Presbyterian sense, in 
the Bible, 113. 

Massachusetts Courts have shown progress in 
their decisions on questions of pastoral 
difficulty, 203. 

ae way of Church and Parish, 


Meeting, closing of, 188. 

Members, admission of, 183. 

Members, disciplining, 188. 

Members, dismissing, 185. 

Members of a Church have equal rights and 
powers, 38. 

Members should —as the rule — belong to the 
ia with which they statedly worship, 


Membership, whole, chose original deacons, 15. 

Membership, whole, chose apostle in place of 
Judas, 14. 

Membership, whole, chose elders in all the 
primitive Churches, 16. 

Membership, whole, chose delegates, to go 
with Paul, 15. 

Membership, whole, acted in the early 
Churches in the discipline of offenders, 18, 


34. 

Membership, whole, ancient, consulted in 
cases of doubt, 18. 

Membership, whole, have the right to admit, 
dismiss, and exclude members, 41. 

Membership, whole, have the right to elect 
all officers, 40. 

Membership, whole, have the right to trans- 
act all the business of the Church, 43. 

Methodists, troubled in their beginnings here 
by irregularities rendered necessary by 
their system, 246. 

Methodist discipline, imperfection of, 262. 

Minister, New-Testament idea of, that of a 
Pastor, 152. 

Ministry, a *‘ standing order,” not a doctrine 
of pure Congregationalism, 151. 

Ministry, most favored by the Congregational 
system, 263. 

Ministry, Congregational, have special facili- 
ties for usefulness, 265. 

Miracles (dunameis), what? 73. 

Moderator of a church meeting, who? 168. 


- Moderator, duty to call to order members out 


of order, 182. 
Moderator’s decision, appeal from, to the 
house, 182. 


Moderator has no right to refuse to put a 


vote because he does not like it, 177. 
Moderator has no right to refuse to call for 
the ‘‘ contrary minds,” 177. 
Moderator has no right of veto, 176. 
Moderator has no right to adjourn the meet- 
ing at his pleasure, 177. 
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Moderator of a Council, best chosen by bal- 
lot, 216. : 

Motion, last made, that for decision, 181. 

Motion for the previous question, 179. 

Motion to postpone to a fixed time, 179. 

Motion to postpone indefinitely, 179. 

Motion to commit, 179. 8 

Motion to lay on the table, 179. 

Motion to reconsider, 181 

Motion to adjourn, 179. 

Motions, privileged, 178. 

Napthali, blessing on, Congregationalists have 
a right to take, 303. 

New Light, which is old darkness, not 
ge among Congregationalists, 


Notice, public, should be given of votes of ex- 
_treme censure, 192. 

Offences, private, and concerning only one 
individual, 189. 

Offences, private, where two or more are con- 
cerned, 192. : 

Offences, violations of articles of faith and 
covenant, 194. 

Offences of public scandal, 193. 

Offender, complaint against (form of), 190. 

Offender, trial of, 191. 

Offenders, restoration of, 284. 

Offices, Church, how to vacate, 195. 

ee oe Church, how to choose and induct, 

6 


Order, questions of, 181. 

Ordination, New-Testament view of, 188. 

Ordination, true Scripture ground of it, not 
in Acts xiv. 23 and Titus, i. 5, but else- 
where, 138. 

Ordination, the act of the Church, proof of, 
from testimony of the past, 141. 

Ordination, hierarchal theory of, untenable, 
145 


Ordination, is it for life? 148. 

Ordination, without a Council regular, in an 
emergency, 245, 

“ Packing’? Church Courts, beauty of, in 
Presbyterianism, 289. 

Parish, 206. 

Parish, organization of, 210. 

oi “articles of association?’ (form of), 

1 


Parish, Church may exist without, 206. 

Parish, Church may act as, 207. 

Parish, By-laws (form of), 211. 

Parish and Church, joint action, rules for 
(form of), 212 

Pastor, what the word means in the New Tes- 
tament, 100. 

Pastor to be ordained by his own Church, 
through a Council, 136. 

Pastor, procedure in calling, 168. 

Pastor, no longer, no longer a Minister, the 
early doctrine of New Ingland, 150. 

Pastor, strictly, demits his ministry when dis- 
missed, 150. 

Pastor, a, should belong to his own Church, 
136, 147. 

Pastor ought to be ashamed to be afraid to 
belong to his own-Church, 147. 

Pastor, suppose the people want him to go, 
and he won’t go? 2038. 

Pastor, deposition of, how effected, 205. 

Pastors, same as Teachers, Presbyters, Elders, 
Bishops, or Overseers, 67. 
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Pastors, Congregationalism favors, more than 
any Other system, 241. 

Pastorship, how to vacate, 198. : 

People, the, recognized as the tribunal of 
last appeal, by the “strong” Church 
governments, when “any thing breaks,” 
294. 

Piety, Congregationalism more promotive of, 
than any other polity, 255. 

Polity, Congregationalism as decidedly a, as 
the system of Rome itself, 298. 

Postponement to a fixed time, 179. 

Postponement, indefinite, 179- Ee 

Prayer-meetings, Kpiscopalian opposition to, 
276. 


Preach, ay competent layman has the right 
to, 149. 

Preaching Congregationalism, a poor and 
discreditable boast, never to have done it, 
3802. 

Presbyter, what? 101. 

Presbyterian law has become so much of a 
science, that nobody but a lawyer can 
now understand it, 281. 

Presbyterianism in Massachusetts, efforts to 
introduce it into Congregationalism a 
failure, 223. 

Presbyterianism, non-Republicanism of, 291. 

Presbyterianism, powerless as a conservator 
of doctrine, 283. 

Presbyterianism in England, developed into 
Unitarianism, 283. 

Presbyterian Church, first in Boston, settled 
Dr. Channing as its Pastor, and is now the 
leading Unitarian Church, 286. 

Previous question, 179. 

Primitive Church, governed itself, 13. 

Profession, receiving members on, 184. 

Propounding Candidates, 184. 

Public offences, scandalous, 193. 

Purity of the Church, most promoted by 
Congregationalism, 259. 

Puseyism, Bishop Eastburn’s ineffectual fight 
against, in Boston, 281. 

Qualifications of Pastor, Elder, Teacher, and 
Bishop, scripturally identical, 1038. 

Question, debating an undebatable one, out 
of order, 181. 

Quorum of a Council, what? 216. 

Rationalism, the outgrowth of ‘strong’? 
Church governments, in Germany and 
Scotland, 283. 

Reconsideration, 181. 

Report, acceptance of, 188. 

Report, adoption of, 188. 

Reports, 183. 

Republic, our, the child of Congregational- 
ism, 200. 

Responsibility, individual, more developed 
by Congrogationalism than by any other 
system, 255. 

Restoration of a minister, 284. 

Restoration of offenders, 192. 

cag ee Congregationalism specially favors, 

68. 

Rules of order, 174. 

Ruling Elder, lay, an unseriptural office, 111. 

Huling Hilder, old New-England theory of, 

Ruling Elder, old New-England, founded on 
# misinterpretation; and a failure, and 
soon abandoned, 130, 
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Ruling Elder, old New-England, never an 
approximation toward the Presbyterian 
Office of that name, 1382. 

Saybrook Platform, a compromise between 
Congregationalism and Presbyterianism, 
228. 

Session, the, the Church, in Presbyterianism, 
292. 

Shepherd, the Pastor a, 100. 

‘¢ Six months’ notice,” unscriptural, uncon- 
gregational, needless, inexpedient, disgrace- 
ful, and disastrous, 144. 

“Six months’ notice,’? under, the vote of 
Parish to dismiss ultimates the legal rela- 
tion and terminates all claim for salary, 
without a Council, 218. 

Society, Ecclesiastical (see Parish), 206. 

peer the, Congregationalism good for, 240, 


Speaker, interrupting one, out of order, 181. 
Special Committees, 182 

Standing Committees, 182. 

Standing Rules of a Church (form of), 178. 


“¢ Stated Supplies,”? Congregationalism recog- — 
Dp ) er 


ie them only as exceptions, ad interim, 

49, 

Stimulus, Congregationalism gives special 
to her pastors, 26S, 

“Strong”? government of the Church in 
England and Scotland, has not kept out 
heresy, 281, 288. E 

Strong government of the Roman-Catholic 
Church has not held it back from heathen- 
ism, 282. 

Suicide, not the duty of a Church and Par- 
ish, 204. 

Sum, largest, question on first, 181. 

Suspension, effect of, 191. 

Synodic way, the old, 806. 

Table, to lay on, motion to, 179. 

Teacher, what? 101. 

Temptation, freedom from, of Congregational 
Pastors, 263. 

Testimony of Commentators to the equality 
of Bishops and Pastors, &c., 88. 

Testimony of eminent scholars to the equality 
eos identity of Bishops and Pastors, &c., 
77. 

Testimony of Ecclesiastical Historians to the 
equality and identity of Bishops and 
Pastors, 97. 

Testimony of Fathers, &c., to the equality 
and identity of Bishops and Pastors, 92. 

& ae Church,” not known te Scripture, 31, 


Time, longest, question on first, 181. 

Timothy, so far from being ‘‘ Bishop of Ephe- 
sus,” was an Evangelist, 109. 

Tongues, diversities of, 76. 

Transfer of Pastors, common in the early 
days of New England, 143. 

Treasurer of a Church should be appointed, 
168, 173. 

Trial of offence, 191. 

Tribble, Rev. Andrew, the means of aiding 
Jefferson to understand Congregationalism, 
and thence to shape this Republic, 290. 

Unitarianism, would probably have swept 
and conquered New England but for Con- 
gregationalism, 287. oan 

Unitarianism in New England not logically 
traceable to Congregationalism, 286. 


: 
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- Unitarianism in England grew out of Presby- 


terianism, . 
Unitarian Church in New England, first, was 
the first Episcopal Church, 285. 
Unitarian, nota single strictly Congregational 
Church in England became, 284. 
a the smaller Church offices, how to, 
196. 
" Vacate the Deaconship, how to, 197. 
Vacate the Pastorship, how to, 198. 
Violations of articles of faith and covenant, 
194. 
_ Vote, doubting a, 180. 
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Voting, 180. 

Voting, by Churches, in a Council, the old 
way, and the best, 216, 

Waldenses kept the faith pure, 23. 

we the, Congregationalism good for, 


West, no longer pre-empted to Presbyterian~- 
ism, 803. 

Whole, Committee of, 182. 

eo the first modern Congregationalist, 


Worship, methods of, superior practicableness 
of Congregationalism in, 248. 
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B. 
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Aaron, 150. 

A, B, C, F, M, 228, 277. 

‘Aberdeen, 284. 

Abington, 264. 

Achaia, 54. 

Adams, 244, 290. 

Adger, 121. 

Zrius, 96. 

Agnew, 261. 

Agrippa, 113. 

Ainsworth, 122, 127. 

Alabama, 7. 

Alexander, 18, 90, 108, 189, 289, 301. 

Alexandria, 37. 

Alford, 9, 10, 12, 78, 91, 101, 102, 106, 107, 
111, 114, 116, 117, 121, 183, 188, 189, 

Allin, 151. 

Amesius, 26, 29, 31, 35, 48, 79. 

Ambrose, 11. 

Ambrosiaster, 97. 

American Congregational Association, 207, 
210, 221. 

American Congregational Union, 228. 

American Home-Missionary Society, 228. 

Amsterdam. 122, 127, 246. 

Ananias, 140. 

Anderson, 244, 245. 

Andrew, 133. 

Andover, 803, 304. 

* A Neighbor,’ 219. 

Angel of the Church, 70. 

* Anglo-American Church,” 267. 

Annan, 285. 

‘¢ Answer of the Elders,’’ 129, 151. 

Antioch, 19, 22, 82, 37, 50, 62, 183, 138, 189. 

Antioch in Pisidia, 32. 

Antiocheans, 99. 

Apollos, 54. 

“ Apostolical Constitutions,” 69, 97, 186. 

Aquila, 82, 33, 52. 

Arabia, 23. 

Arabians, 87. 

Archbishop of Canterbury, 244, 245. 

Archbishop of York, 68, 289, 245. 

Aristophanes, 16. 

Aristotle, 35. 

Arkansas, 7. 

Arlington-street Church, 285. 

Arminius, 79. 

Artemas, 108. 

Asbury, 246 

Ashton, 181. 
ia, 37. 
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Asia, Churches of, 36. 

“ Assembly’s Annotations,” 90. 
“ Assembly’s Digest,?? 248, 281. 
Athanasius, 74, 88. 
Austerfield, 58. 

Austin, 233. 

Augustine, 11, 96, 98. « 
Avery, 201. 220. 

Babylon, 82. 

Bachiler, 125. 

Backus, 210, 264. 

Bacon, 88, 146, 228, 224, 225. 
Badger, 154. 

Baker, 207. 

Ballantyne, 258, 283. 

Balch, 248. 

Bancroft, 180, 290, 291. 
Bangor, 304. 

Baptists, 5, 6, 24, 287. 
Barber, b63. 

Barclay, 289. 


Barnes, 18, 45, 46, 69, 70, 76,90, 109, 188, 189, 


140, 146, 264, 288, 289. 
Baronius, 11. 
Barrow, 69. 
Baumgarten, 14, 18, 80, 50, 90. 
Bawtry, 58. 
Baxter, 81, 284. 
Baylies, 128. 
Beatee Virgini, 99. 
Bedford, 201, 202, 219, 220. 
Beecher, 226, 289. 
Belcher, 24, 291. 
Belknap, 285. 
Bellamy, 264, 286. 
Beman, 289. 
Bengel, 45, 46, 74, 89, 121. 
Bennett, 29, 84, 388, 85. 
Berea, 82. 
Bernaldus Constantiensis, 96. 
Bernard, 40, 126, 161. 
Bethlem, 264. 
Beza, 16, 18. 
‘¢ Biblical Repository,” 146, 
Bibliotheca Sacra,” 158. 
Bilson, 122. 
Bingham, 107. 
Bishop, 144. 
Bishop’s Bible, 18. 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, 245. 
Bishop of London, 248. 
Bishop of Peterborough, 245. 
Blaikie, 285. 
Blanchard, 285. 
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Blondelius, 115. 
Bliss, 219. 
Bloomfield, 90. 
Bogue and Bennett, 284, 
Bolton, 219. 
- Bomberger, 87. 
“ Book of Lutheran Church,” 110. 
**Book of Middleboro? Church,”? 182. 
’ Bosheth, 80. f 
Boston, 143, 151, 155, 222, 223, 226, 232, 289, 
243,285, 306 


Boston ‘Association, 226. 
“ Boston Recorder,” 285. 
Bouton, 234, 235. 


= 


Bourne, 247. 


Brennius, 16, pes 121, 


Brooke, Lord, 129. 
Brookfield, 207. 
Brookhouse, 204. 
Browne, 59, 122. 
Brownell, 146. 
Brown University, 245. 
Buck, 122. 
Buckminster, 286. 
Budington, 248. 


Butler, 222. 
Byram River, 300. 
Cajetan, 88. 
California, 7, 226, 
Callistus, 282. 
Calvin, 17, 45, 46, 71, 78, 77, 79, 99, 102, 108, 
116, 118, 119, 121, 139, 283. 
Cambridge, 151, 221. 
Cambridge Association, 225. 
Cambridge Platform, 35, 44,59, 123, 124, 130, 
142, 148, 150, 151, 187, 205. 
Campbell, 20, 97. 
Capellus, Jacobus, 116. 
Cape Town, 281. 
Cappedocia, 37. 
Carpus, 113, 
Carter, 145. 
Carthage, 37. 
Castle of Bayonne, 244, 
_ Catawba Circuit, 250. 
Cave, 100. 
 Ceillier, 100. 
_ Cenchrea, 82, 36, 69. 
* Centuris Magdeburgenses,” 99, 
Cesarea, 32. 
“Ceylon Mission’s Report,” 277. 
Chandler, 244. 
Channing, 285, 287. 
Charlestown, 145, 243. 
Chase, 69. 
Chauncy, 82, 148, 146, 148, 154, 205. 


~ 


Cheever, 235. 

Chelsea, 235. 

Chester, 289. 

Chilmark, 222. 

Cholinus, 73. 

** Christian Advocate and Journal,” 262. 

“ Christian Examiner,” 146, 209, 210. 

“Christian Spectator,” 71, 100, 119, 146. 

“ Christians,” 5. 

Chrysostom, 14, 20, 96, 97, 107. 

Church, 264. 

Church of the Advent, Boston, 281. 

Church of England in Hebron, 244. 

Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn, 248, 

Church of the Puritans, New York, 221. 

*¢ Church Review,” 100. 

Cilicia, 36. 

Claggett, 245. 

Clark, 129, 181, 208, 223, 228, 288, 244. 

Clarke, 46, 70, 89. 

Clement of Alexandria, 94. 

Clement of Rome, 92, 98. 

Clyfton, 122. 

Cobbet, 148. 

Coffin, 213. 

Cogswell, 285. 

Coleman, 21, 44, 68, 88, 99, 106, 185, 2 

Coleman, 21, 
158, 202, 294, en, 7 isp 

Colenso, 281, 287. 

Coleridge, 85. 

Collicott, 125. 

*¢ Colonial Records of Connecticut,” 222. 

‘Colonial Records of Massachusetts,” 208, 
209, 222, 226. 

Colosse, 32, 36. 

Colton, 71, 244, 281, 282. 

Concord, 284. 

“ Conflict of Ages,’? 280. 

“ Congregationalist,” 218, 241, 248, 804, 

Congregational Methodists, 5. 

“Congregational Quarterly,” 65, 136, 199, 
201, 202, 207, 214, 217, 219, 220, 221, 292) 
226, 228, ‘ 

* Congregational Record,” 207. 

Connecticut, 222, 223, 224, 295, 226, 285. 

‘* Contributions to Eccles. Hist. Conn.,” 223, 
224. 


Conybeare and Howson, 45, 46, 87, 102, 116, 
184, 139. 


, 189. 
Cooke, 223. 
Cooley, 223. 
Cooper, 293. 

Corinth, 82, 86,37, 51, 52. 

Cottian Alps, 23. 

Cotton, 29, 85, 40, 59, 68, 71, 82, 123, 124, 
125, 129, 141, 143, 145, 148, 151, 161, 205, 
208, 225, 227. 

Council of Trent, 98, 136. 

Coverdale, 78. 

Crabe, 128. 

Craighead, 248. 

Cranmer, 18, 72, 78. 

Cree Church, 122. 

Crete, 107, 108, 138. 

Cretes, 37. 

Crispus, 106. 

Cumming, 289. 

Cummings, 155, 192, 220, 221, 235. 

Cureton, 99, 100. 

Cushing, 175, 177, 178. 


Qushman, 128, 131. 
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Cyprian, 37, 119. 

Cyrene, 37. 

Daillé, 99, 100. 

Dalmatia, 108. 

Dalton, 125. 

Damascus, 82, 140. 

Dana, 224, 264. 

Danvers 

Davenport, 29, 80, 85, 40, 42, 60, 82, 128, 141, 

148, 148, 2 5, 222, 

Davidson, 16, 17, 22 50, 52, 61, 
71, 75, 86, 114, 13, orl 134, 146, b7. 

Dove, 2 ave 285. 


Reanadn, “i61, 207, 218, 221. 

Delaware, 7 7; D46. 

Delft, 151. 

Demosthenes. 16, 35. 

Denmark, 244. 

Derbe, 32) 

“ Der Deutschen Zeitschrift, 283. 

De Tocqueville, 290. 

De Wette, 46, 51, 70. 

Dp aE between young and ancient men,” 
, 128, 127. 

te 83. 

Diodati, 18. 

District of Columbia, 7. 

“Divine Right of Church. Government,” &c., 

120. 

Doane, 247. 

Doddridge, 70. 78, 81. 

Dodge, 260, 261. 

Dollinger, 282, 284, 286. 

Dorchester, 991. 

Duffield, 289. 

Duke of Aremberg, 178. 

Duxbury, 228. 

Dwight, 85, 149, 224. 

Eadie, $0.” 

Eastburn, 281. 

Faston, 202, 208, 204. 

Easter Sunday, 249. 

Eastham, 228. ! 

East-Windsor Seminary, 304. 

Ebrard, 45. 

« Belectic Review,”’ 146. 

Eddy, 182, 146, 218. 

= Edinburgh Review,” 100. 

Edwards, 288, 234. 

Egypt, 23, 87. 

Blamites, 37. 

“Biders, Answer of the,” 129, 151. 

Eliicott, 70. 

Eliot, 145. 

Elliott, 228, 255. 

Bly, 235. 

Embury, 245. 

Emerson, 243. 

Emmons, 26, 52, ie a 84, 225, 264. 

England, "143, 244. 

Ephesus, 31, 32 “oT, 08, 107, 109, 140. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM. 


CHAPTER I. 
WHAT CONGREGATIONALISM IS. 


A Cuorcn is an association of the friends and followers of Christ, 
for the profession of Christian faith, and the performance of Christian 
duty. 

___ Every association — or union of persons in a company, for an ob- 
ject — implies a groundwork of organization, with principles and 
laws; and, therefore, every Church must have such a groundwork. 

The working out of these principles and laws in shaping and con- 
trolling the life of the organization, constitutes its government; and, 

therefore, every Church must have some form of government. 

All government reduces itself to three pure forms. Its power 
must be lodged in the hands of some one supreme sovereign, or in 
the hands of all who are included in the organization, or (somewhere 
between these two extremes,) in the hands of a privileged order, com- 
posed of a greater or smaller number of principal persons. The first, 
is called the monarchic; the second, the democratic; and the third, 
the aristocratic form of government. 

These forms may sometimes be mingled, in a given case, but every 

government will naturally be classed under that form of the three, to 
which it bears the strongest resemblance. 

CONGREGATIONALISM is the democratic form of Church order and 
government. It derives its name from the prominence which it gives 
to the congregation of Christian believers. It vests all ecclesiastical 
power (under Christ) in the associated brotherhood of each local 


Church, as an independent body. At the same time it recognizes a 
1 (1) 
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fraternal and equal fellowship between these independent churches, 
which invests each with the right and duty of advice and reproof, 
and even of the public withdrawal of that fellowship in case the course i 
pursued by another of the sisterhood should demand such action for — 
the preservation of its own purity and consistency. Herein Congre- — 
gationalism, as a system, differs from Independency; which affirms 7 

: 


the seat of ecclesiastical power to reside in the brotherhood so zeal-— 
ously as to ignore any check, even of advice, upon its action. Still, 
as this difference is only one of the exaggeration of a first principle, — 
it follows that every Independent Church is Congregational, though — 
few Congregational churches are Independent —in this strict and 
Brownist sense.t 

Its fundamental principle is the following: — The Bible — inter- 
preted by sanctified common sense, with all wise helps from nature, 
from history, from all knowledge, and especially from the revealing 
Spirtt—is the only, and sufficient, and authoritative guide in all 
matters of Christian practice, as it ts in all matters of Christian 
faith: so that whatsoever the Bible teaches — by precept, example, or 
legitimate inference — is imperative upon all men, at all times ; while 
nothing which it does not so teach can be imperative upon any man at 
any time. 

By the application of this primary truth to the Bible, it educes the 
following subordinate principles, namely : — 1 

1. Any company of people believing themselves to be, and pub-— 
licly professing themselves to be Christians, associated by voluntary 
compact, on Gospel principles, for Christian work and worship, isa — 
true Church of Christ. : 

2. Such a Church, as a rule, should include only those who can 
conveniently worship and labor together, and watch over each other. 

3. Every member of such a Church has equal essential rights, 
powers and privileges, with every other (except so far as the New 
Testament and common sense make some special abridgment in 
the case of female and youthful members) ; and the membership to- 


1 The Congregationalists of England use the term “‘ Independent ” as synonymous with 
“ Congregational.” And the tenth of the “ Principles of Church Order and Discipline ” set 
forth by the ‘‘ Congregational Union of England and Wales,” expressly recognizes the fellow- 
ship of churches, and the duty of ‘‘ separation” from such churches as “‘ depart from the Gos- 
pel of Christ.” 
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gether, by majority vote (though, so far as possible to human imper- 
fection, there should never be any minority in Congregationalism), 
have the right and duty of choosing all necessary officers, of admitting, 
dismissing and disciplining their own members, and of transacting all 
other appropriate business of a Christian Church. 

4, Every such Church, — while it ought meekly and gratefully to 
receive, and candidly and prayerfully to weigh advice, and, if need 
be, admonition, from its sister churches —is yet independent of any 
outward jurisdiction or control, whether from Popes, Patriarchs, Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, or other persons assuming to be Christ's officials ; 
from General Conventions, Conferences, or Assemblies ; from Synods 
and Presbyteries, and from Associations, Councils or other courts or 
eonvocations; or from other churches; being answerable directly and 
only to Christ its head. And every such Church, whatever may be 
the lowliness of its worldly estate, is on a level of inherent genuine- 
ness, dignity and authority, with every other Church on earth. 

5. A fraternal fellowship should be maintained by these equal 
and independent churches, with affectionate carefulness for each 
other’s soundness of doctrine, and general welfare —the strong ever 
eager to aid the weak, as members of Christ’s great family. And 
though every such Church is equal in essential rights and powers 
with every other, and, by its very constitution, independent of all ec- 
clesiastical control, yet when difficulties arise, or especially important 
matters claim decision (as when Pastors are to be settled or dismissed, 
or when any Church itself is to adopt its creed and commence its 
organic life) it is not only competent but desirable that such churches 
should, in a fraternal manner, advise each other — assembling by 
delegation in council for that purpose — such advice being, however, 
tendered only as one friend counsels another, and subject, in all cases 
to the final decision of the party asking for it. And, if any Church 
should seem to its fellow churches wilfully and wrongfully to disre- 
gard their advice — by adopting an erroneous creed, or establishing 
over itself an unsound or unfaithful pastor — those churches would 
not only have the right, but would be bound in conscience, to with- 
draw themselves from all complicity with, and responsibility for, such 
action, by the formal revocation of their existing fellowship with the 
offending Church, until it should return to what seems to them to be 
the path of its duty. Such action on their part, however, will in no 
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way aspire to take the place of authority over the Church to which it 
refers. It will simply be a labor of moral suasion and self-justifica- 
tion, such as might similarly occur among sovereign States, or be- 
tween families or individuals in private life. 
6. The officers which Christ has designated for his churches are 4 
of two kinds ;— the jirst — indiscriminately called, in the New Tes- 
tament, Presbyters, Bishops, Elders or Overseers; now usually called ~ 
Pastors—who preach the word and have the general oversight — 
of the spiritual concerns of the Church; the second, Deacons, who — 
attend to the relief of the poor, and the secular affairs of the organi- — 
zation, and aid the Pastor, generally, as they have ability and oppor- — 
tunity. ‘These officers are chosen by the membership from their own ~ 
number, and the distinctive idea of their office is, that they are to be ; 
the servants, — for spiritual and material toil— and not the masters 
of the Church. ~ } 
q 

y 

‘ 
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As, by these principles, all the power of the Church on earth is © 
thus held to reside — under the constant oversight of Christ, its ever- — 
living and everruling, though risen, Head—in its Congregation of — 
believers, the assembly of the faithful, it is evident that the name © 
CONGREGATIONAL, though neither most compact nor elegant, is yet — 
most apt and forcible, as the distinguishing epithet of those churches — 
which hold this faith. 3 


Since Congregationalism is thus a form of Church order and gov- 
ernment, rather than a system of doctrinal faith, it is obvious that— — 
without incongruity or impropriety — it may be held and practiced : 
by those of different religious beliefs. A Church holding an Armin- ; 
ian, or Pelagian creed may adopt and act upon the principle that all — 
Ecclesiastical power is resident in the brotherhood, with as much pro- — 
priety as a Church holding the Five Points of Calvinism; those who © 
limit Baptism to immersion, with as much success as those who — 
hold that the application of water, in any form, in the name of the © 
Trinity, is Baptism. And, as a matter of fact, though the name — 
“ Congregationalists”” is popularly associated, as a denominational — 
epithet, mainly with those who hold the Congregational form of : 
Church government in connection with a religious faith represented, 
for substance of doctrine, by the Confession of the Westminster As- — 
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sembly, many other bodies of professing Christians are also Congre- 
gational in their Church government. The great Baptist Denom- 
ination — with some leanings toward Independency, properly so 
called —is yet purely Congregational in its principles of Church 
order and government. The same, for substance, is true also of 
the Unitarian, Universalist, and “ Christian” denominations, and of 
the Wesleyan, and Independent, or Congregational Methodists. 

The number of churches in this country which are essentially 
Congregational in their form of government, may be approximately 
estimated, as follows : — 

Churches. 
Orthodox Congregationalists! . ~ ; - 2,947 
Regular Baptists,? . é ¢ : wee te 702 
Other Baptists? . . : : : A . 5,575 


Christians* . ; : ; ; : 2,200 
Wesleyan Methodists : ° : . . - 600 
Other Congregational Methodists,® . : ; 200 
Unitarians,’ . ; - : : : : - +800 
Universalists,® . = : : : é : 1,202 

25,726 


Add now to these, 2,724 Congregational Orthodox churches in 
England and her colonies,’ with 2,264 “ Particular,” !° and some 150 
“ General” Baptist churches on the same field, and we have — leaving 
out of the account the large number of essentially Congregational 
Methodists in the mother country, —a grand total among those who 
speak the English tongue, of some 30,864 churches whose govern- 
ment is essentially Congregational, as opposed to the aristocratic and 
monarchic forms of Church government ! 

The whole number of Christian churches reported in the United 
States by the last census, was 38,183. Add thirty per cent. for 
increase, and we have very nearly 50,000 as the approximate present 
number. Comparing with this total the number of churches Congre- 


1 Congregational Quarterly, Jan. 1868. p. 111. 6 Cong. Quar. April, 1860. p. 222. 


2 Christian Year Book, p. 166. 7 Year Book of Unit. Cong. Chhs. 1868. 
8 American Christian Record. p, 46. 8 National Almanac. p. 661. 
4 National Almanac. p. 660, ® Christian Year Book. p. 6 


5 Cong. Quar. April, 1860. p, 222. 10 Ibid. 
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; 
gationally governed on this territory, — 25,726 less (say) 726, outside 
the limits of the United States, — and we have, in round numbers, a — 
proportion of just about one half in favor of Congregationalists as 
compared with all others; showing that, instead of being, as has ; 
often been alleged, a merely Provincial, and peculiarly New Eng- © 
land idea, this’ system of Congregational government for Christian 
churchés, is substantially held and practiced by one half of the entire” 
professing Christianity of the land! 

Or, if a comparison be desired that shall be confined to churches 
commonly reputed to be “ Evangelical” in their faith ;— throwing 
out of the estimated total of 50,000, twelve per cent. for Non Evan- 
gelical churches (which would seem to be about what the census 
would indicate as a fair proportion for them), we have left an “ Evan- 
gelical” total of say 44,000 churches. Throwing out, on the other ~ 
hand, from the Congregational total, the 3,702 Unitarian, Universal- 
ist, and “ Christian” churches, we have left a total of “ Evangelical” 
churches Congregationally governed, of 22,024; thus giving us a 
Congregational proportion of about 22ths of the entire “ Evangeli- 
cal” Christianity of the nation — still not much below one half! + 

As a distinctive form of Church order it is clear, therefore, that — 
Congregationalism leads all others in this country in the number of © 
its adherents, while it has nearly three times as many Evangelical 
churches, scattered through the length and breadth of the land, as are — 
included in all those Bodies that are Presbyterian in name and form. : 

Facts show also that the Congregational form of Church order has — ; 
been found equally practicable and beneficial in all parts of the land. ‘ 
The great majority of the Congregational churches is found out of — 
New England. From the imperfect statistics in our possession, — 


hg gfe a ll od tt pS iia: Lig pol 
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1 The relative strength of several of the prominent Religious Bodies in this country may be 
hinted at as follows :— 
Roman Catholics, + «6 © «© « « 2,884 Churches and Chapels, : 
Protestant Episcopalians, . . ° ° ° 2,110 Parishes. 
Methodist Episcopalians, . ° ° ° . « 9,423 Ministers. 
Presbyterians, (allkinds) . .« .« e 7,954 Churches, 


Reformed Dutch, : . . e ° . - 409 ss 
Evangelical Lutherans, « « Cee oes 2,048 & 
German Reformed, . are Tae ame es - 1,018 Os 
Orthodox Congregationalists, . ° ° . ° 2,947 & 
Regular Baptists, . ° ° ° ° . - 12,702 «se 
Other Baptists, : ° . sary ota acinete 5,575 ae 


Congregational Methodists, o: Weeup cine ne, genre SOO . 
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which must be left as originally calculated from the former census, 
because of the impossibility of obtaining later trustworthy returns, — 
we are able to state that there are 756 churches Congregationally 
_ governed in Alabama; in Arkansas, 269 ; in California, 54; in Dela- 
ware, 2; in the District of Columbia, 7 ; in Florida, 107; in Georgia, 
995; in Illinois, 902; in Indiana, 733; in Indian Territory, 45; in 
Towa, 388; in Kansas, 44; in Kentucky, 852; in Louisiana, 189; 
in Maryland, 38 ; in Michigan, 344; in Minnesota, 97 ; in Mississippi, 
577; in Missouri, 698; in Nebraska, 17; in New Jersey, 120; in 
“New York, 1,239; in North Carolina, 649; in Ohio, 829; in Ore- 
gon, 41; in Pennsylvania, 460; in South Carolina, 463; in Tennes- 
see, 644; in Texas, 387; in Virginia, 716; in Wisconsin, 354. 
If we arrange these under the grand divisions of the Union, we 
shall get the following results : — 
Congregational Churches. 
New England, . : . ° P : Rae rom it 
Middle States, “ : : : A ; 1,821 
Southern States, . c : - 5 - . 4,884 
Western States, A = A A é = 6,311 


Or, taking the account by States, under each division (counting three 
territories with the eleven Western States) we, have local averages of 
churches Congregationally governed, as follows : — 


az In each New England State, . : A i . 496 
“ Middle State, . ; 5 : ‘ ., A090 
“ — Southern State, . é A 4 - . 488 
&“ Western State, 2 , 4 A . 450 


This shows a remarkable evenness of distribution, and demonstrates 
that, as a system, Congregationalism has been found to be equally 
adapted to every latitude and phase of society among us. More com- 
plete and later returns would considerably increase these totals. 


CHAPTER II.. 


WHENCE CONGREGATIONALISM IS. 


Wuence did this large number of Christian believers get their 
faith in this democratic form of Church government; as distinguished 
from the aristocracy of Presbyterianism, and the monarchy of the 
Episcopal, Patriarchal or Papal hierarchy ? 

As a matter of principle, they take it directly from the Bible, in- 
terpreted by common sense. As a matter of history, they have re- 
ceived it from a succession of faithful men who gained it from the 
Bible, illustrated and enforced by the Providence of its benignant 
Author; and who proved it.“ in much patience, in afflictions, in neces- 
sities, in distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labors, 
in watchings, in fastings; by pureness, by knowledge, by long suffer- 
ing, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the word 
of truth, by the power of God, by the armor of righteousness on the 
right hand, and on the left.” 

A rapid glance over those portions of the New Testament which 
convey to us the will of Christ concerning his churches — in direct 
precept, or in the conduct of those who acted under Inspiration from 
him — will show us how naturally and inevitably the Congregational 
system of Church order and government grew therefrom, and how 
necessarily it must ever entrench itself in the hearts of those who 
look to the Bible simply for their faith. 

The Church dates from days described in the book of Genesis. 
But the Christian Church had its origin in the teachings and labors 
of Jesus. The Gospels contain no record of any prescribed organic 
plan for its life, yet there were hints dropped from the lips of our 
Saviour which seem to have been intended to prepare the minds of 
the disciples for that further revelation of his will, which was subse- 


quently to be madé in the preaching and practice of his apostles. 
(8) 


~ 
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Section 1. The Intimations of Christ in regard to Church Gov- 
ernment. 


Without taking space here to gather up all the indirect sugges- 
tions and hints which the Gospels contain on this subject, we turn, at 
once, to three important passages in the record of Matthew. 

In the 18th chapter, (vv. 15-17,) Christ directs that an offence 
which cannot be privately settled, be told to the Church, and “if he 


‘neglect to hear the Church, [éxxAyot¢—ekkiésia, ‘the assembled,’ ‘the 


congregation of believers, ]* let him be unto thee as an heathen man 
and a publican ;” thus suggesting the principle that, so far as internal 
discipline is concerned, the decision of any associated local body of 
believers should be final to all under its jurisdiction. 

So, in the 20th chapter, (vv. 20-28,) when the mother of James 
and John was an applicant, on behalf of her sons, for some special 
place of honor in the new “kingdom,” and the application had dis- 
turbed the other ten, as if the best places in that kingdom were in 


-danger of being surreptitiously taken, Christ, in rebuke and explana- 


tion, “called them unto him, and said: Ye know that the princes of 
the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they that are great, 
exercise authority upon them. But it shall not be so among you: 
but whosoever will be great among you, let him be your minister 
[Siaxov0g —diakonos, ‘one dusty from running,’ ‘a runner or waiter’ ] ; 
And whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your servant 
[dvvi.05 — doulos, ‘bondman,’ ‘humblest servant’]; even as the Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister,” etc. So, again, 


~ in the 23d chapter, (vv. 8-11,) Christ instructed his disciples: “ Be 


not ye called Rabbi; for one is your Master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren. And call no man your father [spiritual superior] upon 
the earth; for one is your Father, which is in heaven. Neither be 
ye called masters, [xabyynrai —kathégétat, ‘leaders of the con- 


science’]; for one is your Master, even Christ. But he that is 


1“ +H éxxAneia, by what follows, certainly not ‘the Jewish Synagogue’ (for how could vv. 18- 
20 be said in any sense of it?) but ‘ the Congregation’ of Christians ; 7. e. in early times, such 
as in Acts iv: 82, the one congregation, —in after times, that congregation of which thou and 
he are members. That it cannot mean the Church as represented by her rulers, appears by vv. 
19, 20, — where any collection of believers is gifted with the power of deciding in such cages. 
Nothing can be further from the spirit of our Lord’s command than proceedings in what are 
oddly enough called ‘ Ecclesiastical’ Courts.” — Alford. Greek Test. and Com. Matt. xviii: 17. 
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greatest [really greatest] among you shall be your servant,” [ducano- 
vos]. These passages seem necessarily to involve, and prepare the — 
way for, the doctrine of the inherent essential equality in rank of all - 


true believers on earth, and to require their subjection only to God as 
Father, and to Christ as Teacher and Head.* And, since every 
organic body must have some government, these precepts —so far as 
they were left unmodified to mold the future — appear to have been 
intended to control all ideas of government which might be subse- 
quently proposed for the external development of the Christian 
Church, and oblige it, under whatever form, to recognize this essen- 
tial equality among its entire membership, and provide for a ministry 
of service and not of rule. 


We find no record of any counter teaching from our Saviour’s — 


lips. The only passage which requires notice, as being even seem- 
ingly of different character, is that in the 16th of Matthew, (vv. 18- 
19,) where Christ, in response to Peter’s frank and earnest avowal of 
faith in his Messiahship, says: “thou art Peter [IIetoog — Petros ]. 


and upon this rock [aétg¢ — petra] I will build my Church; and the — 


gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give unto thee 


the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind — 


on earth, shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose 


am 


on earth, shall be loosed in heaven.” This might, at first glance, look — 
like the conferring of some special function and honor upon Peter, — 
either as an individual, or as the representative of a class. Accord-— 


ingly we find that the Romish Church has, with short logic, reasoned 
from this passage thus:? Peter was the rock on which the Church 


was built; but a foundation rock must necessarily have existence at — 


pA SA 


least as long as its superstructure, and the promise must therefore — 
have been made to Peter in some sense allowing of succession, and so — 
of permanence ; but-the Bishop of Rome is the legitimate successor 
of Peter; therefore this promise of Christ was made to the Bishop of 
Rome, who, through all time, was thus constituted the earthly head — 


1 “We have God, in his Trinity, here declared to us as the only Father, Master, and Teacher 


of Christians; their rarfp, xa0nynriis (=vdnyds TupAwv, Rom. ii: 19), and diddoxahos — the 
only one in all these relations, on whom they can rest or depend. They are all brethren: all 


substantially equal—none by office or precedence nearer to God than another ; none standing — 


between his brother and God.” — Alford. Com. Matt. xxiii: 8-10. 
2 See Maldonatus in Eyangelia, in loco ; also Chr. Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Four Gospels,” in loco. 
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of the Christian Church — having the power of (the keys) admitting 
to, or excluding from heaven. 

This was not so understood, however, by the Apostles; for, on one 
occasion,’ the counsel of James was followed in preference to that 
of Peter, and Paul once “withstood him to the face, because he was 
to be blamed.”? Nor did the early Christian Fathers so understand it.® 

It is obvious that Christ, when he said “on this rock will I build 
my Church,” either alluded to the declaration of faith which Peter 
had just made, and meant to say — “upon the rock of this great truth, 
I will build my Church ;” or that he turned suddenly from Peter to 
himself, and meant to say —“ upon this rock (of myself, as the Mes- 
stah,) I will build my Church ;” or that he referred directly to Peter, 
and meant, in some sense, to say—“upon you, Peter, I will build 
my Church.” The latter is unquestionably the most natural, and 
therefore the most probable sense. Nor does it require the adoption 
of the Romish hypothesis — in itself unnatural and absurd, and un- 
‘supported by any shred of other Scripture. We simply need to un- 
_ derstand here such a slight play upon words as is very common in 
the sacred writers,‘ and we get a sound and strong and sufficient 
sense, without any suggestion of Peter’s lordship over God’s heritage 
either for himself, his class, or their successors. “Thou art Peter 
[ Syriac, ‘Cephas,’ a rock,—so named by Christ himself (John i: 
42), because of divine insight into his character ]— and upon this rock 
(this solid fitness — in essential boldness and firmness of character — 
for service in the difficult work of winning men to the Gospel), I will 
build my Church; that is, thy labors shall become a foundation stone 


1 Acts xy: 7-80. 

2 Gal. ii: 11. 

8 We find among them, indeed, the germs of all subsequent criticism upon the subject. 
Some few of them regarded the rézpa of the Church as being Peter; more as the faith of Peter; 
others understood the reference to be to Christ. Augustine changed his view from the former 
to the latter, as he says, (Retrac. 1: 21). Jerome says, (Comment on Matt. vii: 25.— Ed. 
_ Basle: A. D. 1536, Vol ix. p. 24), the rock is ‘‘Dom. Noster, Jesus Christus.” Ambrose says, (in 
Luc. ix. 20), ‘‘ Petra est Christus: etiam discipulo suo hujus vocabuli gratiam non negavyit ut ipse 
sit Petrus, quod de Petra habeat soliditatem constantiz, fidei firmitatem.”? Augustine (De pec- 
cat. mer. Lib. ii. C. 20. Ed. Antwerp. A.D. 1700), says Paul ‘ tanti Apostolatus meruit principa- 
tum.” So Ambrose declares (De Spir. Sanc. ii; 13), ‘‘ nec Paulus inferior Petro.”” Even Gregory 
VII. (Hildebrand) admitted the doctrine taught last by Augustine, for when he deposed Henry 
TY., he sent a crown to Rudolphus with the inscription, ‘‘ Petra (Christ) dedit Petro, Petrus 
diadema Rodolpho.” —(Vide Baronius, Vol. xi. p. 704.) 

4See Matt.v: 19; xx: 16, etc. . 
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that Peter was the first to preach Christ to both Jews * and Gentiles.* 
Olshausen seems to lean towards the idea that Peter’s enunciated 
truth was the “rock,” yet he says,> “ the faith itself, and his confession — 
of it, must not be regarded as apart from Peter himself personally ; it is 
identified with him —not with the old Simon, but with the new i 
ter.” And as to “the power of the keys,” it is enough to suggest 
that, so far as the natural idea of opening which attaches to a key is ; 
modified by Biblical use, it gets mainly the sense of the power of sus : 
perintendence with reference to the bestowal of certain privileges,’ : 
and its simple use would seem to be to promise to Peter that he shall 
be made the instrument for opening the door of the Church to the 
world; as he was made after the ascension. And if any idea of vest=_ 
ing power over the Church in Peter, as an individual, or as repre- 1 
senting the Apostles, be insisted on in connection with this verse ; by 
turning over to the 18th chapter (v. 18), it will become clear that— 
the same power of binding and loosing was there conferred — and in. 
the same language — upon the whole body of the disciples; the en- 
tire Church, as then existing. So that this passage, in no sense, con= 
tradicts or modifies those teachings of fraternal equality among his 
followers, which Christ had before solemnly promulged. | 
So far, then, as the Gospels are concerned, it appears to be settled 
that as Christ was the visible and only head of his Church so long as 
he remained on earth, and besides him there was no superiority and 


on which it shall rise? This interpretation is borne out by the fact? | 
& 
* 
> 


“a 
¥ 


1 The name IIérpog .... + denotes the personal position of this apostle in the building of 
the Church of Christ. We was the first of those foundation stones (Eph. ii: 22; Rev. xxi: 14) 
on which the living temple of God was built: this building itself, beginning on the day of Pente- ' 
cost by the laying of three thousand living stones on this very foundation. That this is the ' 
simple and only interpretation of the words of our Lord, the whole usage of the New Testament } 
shows: in which not doctrines, nor confessions, but en, are uniformly the pillars and stones 
of the spiritual building. See 1 Pet. ii: 4-6; 1 Tim. iii: 15; Gal. ii: 9; Eph. ii: 20; Rey. |. 
iii: 12.” — Alford. Com. Matt. xvi: 18. g 

2“ Another personal promise to Peter, remarkably fulfilled in his being the first to admit both 
Jews and Gentiles into the Church; thus using the power of the keys to open the door of salva- 
tion.” — Alford. Com. Matt. xvi: 19. ‘ } 

8 Acts ii: 14. 

4 Acts x: 84. 

5 Vol. 1, p. 550. Kendrick’s revision. 

6 Tertullian (de jejuniis adv. Psych. c. 15,) savs,—alluding to Paul’s permission (1 Cor. 
x: 25), to eat ‘‘ whatsoever is sold in the shambles,’ — ‘claves macelli tibi tradidit ;”? —‘ Paul 
has given to you the keys of the meat-market’ —meaning free authority to buy and eat what- 
ever is sold there. } 
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no ruling, but all were brethren, equal in rights, however unequal in 
their performance of service, or their earning of honor; so it was his 
_ idea and intention in regard to the practical development of the 
Christian Church through all the ages, that he should still remain, 
though ascended, its invisible yet real and only head; and that its 
membership should permanently stand on the same broad platform of 


_ essential equality. 


Section 2. The Testimony of the Apostles in regard to Church 
Government. 


Passing on now to the Acts of the Apostles, we shall see that they 
bear the most decided testimony that this teaching of Christ was re- 
_ ceived, and acted upon, by his followers, in the sense which we have 

put upon it. The Christian Church of the first century —so far as 
_ the fifth book of the New Testament conveys its history — was gov- 
erned, not by Peter, or by any other Apostle, as in Christ’s stead ; 
nor by all the Apostles, in their own right, or by any delegation of 
power from Christ; but by itSelf, under Christ as its great head; by 
its entire membership — cebating, deciding, doing. 
This will be made evident by the examination of those passages 
which contain a record of Church action. In the appointment of 


1 “‘ The essence of the Christian community rested on this: that no one individual should be 
the chosen, preéminent organ of the Holy Spirit for the guidance of the whole; but all were to 
eodperate, each at his particular position, and with the gifts bestowed on him, one supplying 
what might be wanted by another, for the advancement of the Christian life and the common 
end.’’— Neander, Church History. Torrey’s Translation. Vol. 1, p. 181. 

“The Jewish and later Catholic antithesis of clergy and laity has no place in the apostolic 
age. The ministers, on the one part, are as sinful and dependent on redeeming grace as the 
members of the congregations; and the members, on the other, share equally with the minis- 
ters in the blessings of the gospel, enjoy equal freedom of access to the throne of grace, and are 
called to the same direct communion with Christ, the head of the whole body.’’— Schaff. His- 
tory of the Christian Church, A. D. 1-811; p. 181. 

“‘The assembled people, therefore, elected their own rulers and teachers, or by their free con- 

sent received such as were nominated to them. They also, by their suffrages, rejected or con- 
firmed the laws that were proposed by their rulers, in their assemblies ; they excluded profligate 
- and lapsed brethren, and restored them; they decided the controversies and disputes that 
arose; they heard and determined the cause of presbyters and deacons; in a word, the people 
did everything that is proper for those in whom the supreme power of the community is 
vested. .... Among all the members of the Church, of whatever class or condition, there was. 
the most perfect equality ; which they manifested by their love feasts, by the use of the appel- 
lations, brethren and sisters, and in other ways.” — Murdock’s Mosheim, Vol. 1, pp. 68, 69. 
“ All believers in Christ were called brethren and sisters, and were such in feeling and real- 
ity.”— Guericke’s Manual. Shedd’s Trans. p. 128, 
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some oe in place of Judas,’ it appears that an hundred and twenty 


Church members were present, and Peter, after referring to the fate 


of the apostate, expressed his conviction of the necessity that some 
one who was competent, in virtue of a sufficient attendance on Christ’s 
teachings, should [yergo0ou — genesthat, ‘be constituted,’ or ‘ap- 
pointed] to be an official witness, with the eleven, of his “resurree- 
tion.” And they [éoryoour dvo—estésan duo, ‘stood forward, or 
‘selected to stand forward, ] two; and then, recognizing Christ, who 


had chosen all of the eleven, to be still their Master and Head, and — 


entitled to choose now as before,*? they prayed him to exercise his 
choice in the lot. by “the whole disposing thereof,” * and then ‘gave 
forth their lots’ and the lot fell upon Matthias, who was thenceforth 
numbered with the eleven Apostles. 

Mosheim * goes, indeed, so far as to urge that the translation of this 


phrase “gave forth their lots,” [édaxav xdijoovg — edokan klérous] — 
should be ‘they cast their votes’—muaking the passage teach that — 


the suffrage of the one hundred and twenty was exercised not merely 
—as it confessedly was — in the selection of the two, but also in 
the subsequent election of the one. And even Chrysostom ® says :— 


Assn dag 


sus 


“Peter did everything here with the common consent; nothing, by © 


his own will and authority. He left the judgment to the multi- 
tude, to secure their respect to the elected, and to free himself from 
every invidious reflection. He did not himself appoint the two, it 
was the act of all.” 

Perhaps the real sense of the passage may be cleared by consid- 


ering the nature of their subsequent action, which it is natural to — 
assume — in the absence of any evidence to the contrary — would be © 


in harmony with what was then done. 


es eee 


Wt eT sad ee 


We find, then,° that when it became needful to appoint deacons to ; 


1 Acts i; 15-26. 
2 “Tf any element in the idea of an apostle is clear and well established, it is that of his hay- 


ing been chosen by the Lord himself, (See Luke vi: 18; John vi: 70; xiii: 18; xv: 16,19; Acts — | 


i:2). Indeed the assembly is so firmly convinced of this prerogative of the Lord in the ap-_ 


pointment of an apostle, that they considered the choice of the Lord to haye been made already 


1 


(ver. 24.); so that the lot is only the manifestation of this act of the Lord, which, though se- — 
cret to them, was already concluded.” — Bawmgarten’s Aposiol, Hist. Clark’sed. Vol. 1, p. 88. 


8 Proverbs xvi: 83. 

4 Comment. de Rebus Christ. pp. 78-80. 
5 Hom. ad. Act. 1, p. 25. 

6 Acts vi: 1-6. 
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aid the apostles in “serving tables,” the twelve assembled “the multi- 
tude of the disciples,” and, having explained the existing necessity, 
said: “Brethren, look ye out among you [émoxewaobe—epishepsas- 
the] seven men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost, and wis- 
dom, whom we may appoint [“araorjoousy — katastésomen, ‘set in 
place,’ ‘induct to office,’] over this business. And the saying pleased 
the multitude [avrr0¢ tov mijfovg — pantos tou pléthous, ‘the all 
of the fulness of people, ] and they chose [éSeieSarto — exelexanto, 
_ ‘selected out,’] Stephen, etc., etc., whom they set before the apostles ;” 
— for what purpose appears from the record of what followed. 
« And when they [the apostles] had prayed, they laid their hands on 
them” [the deacons]; not for the purpose of electing them, but by 
way of solemnly inducting them into the office to which they had 
been already chosen by the free suffrage of all. 

Tn like manner there is collateral evidence that the whole member- 
ship acted in the choice of the messengers or delegates, of the 
churches, as Paul says? in honor of Titus, that it was not only true 
that his praise was in the gospel throughout all the churches, but that 
he had also been “ chosen [yetgotoryfeig — cheirotonéthets, ‘ appointed 
by vote of the outstretched hand,’] of the churches to travel” with 
himself. 

So the whole Church appear to have voted in the choice of their 
presbyters or pastors. The authorized English Version indeed says 
of Paul and Barnabas:? “and when they had ordained them elders 
in every Church, and prayed, with fasting, they commended them to 
the Lord, etc.,” leaving the impression that the elders, or presbyters, 
or pastors, were put over the churches by Paul and Barnabas, in 
right of their apostleship; and without any intimation that those 
churches were even.so much as consulted in the matter. But what- 
ever the passage really does mean, it is evident that it does not mean 
this. Nothing is said about “ordination” in the Greek. The word 
“upon which the real force of the text hinges is yetgorovioartes — 
_ cheirotonésantés, which limits and defines the action here described 
with reference to the elders. That word is derived from two [yet9 — 
cheir, and teive — teind,| which signify to ‘stretch out, or ‘lift up 
the hand,’ and it is conceded by all that its original use was to de- 


1 2 Cor. viii: 19. 2 Acts xiv: 28. 
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scribe the method of voting by ‘a show of hands,’ in the election of 
magistrates by the public assemblies of Athens, and hence its primary 
sense is, to choose by hand-vote1 It is conceded also that it subse- 
quently took on the secondary sense of electing or appointing in any 
manner2 The question which must determine its meaning here, is 


then in which of these senses it was used by the author of the Acts; 


and, in regard to this, commentators have been divided. Many, most 
respectable in philological attainments, and eminent for varied learn- 
ing, have taught that the word was here employed in its primary 
sense.? Others scarcely less eminent, have been equally positive that 
it is used in a secondary sense, and some would even justify our ver- 
sion in translating it by the word ‘ordain.’* In this contrariety of 
opinion, it seems clear that no certainty can be arrived at from the 
study of the etymology of the word alone, and that the only way of 


gaining a reasonable security of its mtention here is to compare its — 


possible meanings with the circumstances of the case, and settle upon 
that which best maintains the consistency of the Sacred Record. If 
we read it “ordained them elders in every Church,” we strain the 
sense of the word beyond any secondary meaning which was natural 


to that time; we assume, without proof, the previous existence of’ 


elders (which were now merely ordained) in those churches ; we 
render tautological the account (of seeming public consecration by 


1See Liddell and Scott, Robinson, and Suicer; also Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities,” art. Cheirotonia, p. 271; also Owen’s “‘ True Nature of a Gospel Church,’’ works, 
Vol. xvi, p. 62, where numerous citations are given from Demosthenes, Thucydides, Aristopha- 
nes, etc., showing this use; also Colman’s “t Primitive Church,” pp. 59-68. : 

2 See quotations from Philo, Lucian and Maximus Tyrius, in Davidson’s ‘ Eccles. Pol. of 
New Test.” pp. 201-2. 

3 Vox orta ex more Greecorum, qui porrectis manibus suffragia ferebant. Beza. in loco. 

‘¢ Sionificat hos suffragiis delectos fuisse.”? Erasmus, in loco. 

“Cum suffragiis, sive per suffragia, creassent,” is cited by Poole, as the formula in which 
agree Piscator, and the versions Flacii Ilyrici, Tigurina, Pagnini and Piscatoris. — Poole. Syn- 
opsis Crit. in loco. 

4 See Luther, Brennius, Hammond, etc., in loco. 

A further idea is suggested by some in connection with this word, which is not without in- 
terest, namely: that its chief significence here is in its conveyal of the gift of the Holy Ghost 
by the imposition of hands. Lightfoot says: ‘‘non placet quia in Ecclesiis his recens plantatis 
ac cosversis nulli adhue erant idonei ad Ministerium, nisi qui per impositionem manuum Apos- 
tolorum Spiritum Sanctum acceperunt.’? Caronicon, 97. And Poole (Annotations, Acts. xiv: 
23), says the word means ‘here, to ordain to any office or place; which might the rather be 
done by stretching out, or laying on of the hands of the apostles, because by that means the 
Holy Ghost (or a power of working miracles) was frequently bestowed, (Chap. viii: 17, 18,) 
which in those times was necessary to authorize their doctrine to the Infidel world.” 


> 
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"prayer, ‘fasting, and ‘commending to the Lord’) which follows ; 
_and we throw the narrative out of all natural connection with the sys- 


- tem of Church affairs which is elsewhere revealed in the New Testa- 


ment. If we read it “appointed them elders in every Church,” we 
impose this secondary sense upon the verb upon feeble evidence ; we 
commit Paul and Barnabas to a course of policy which is unlike any 
thing recorded of them before or after; and we make their action 
exceptional both to the spirit and practice of the time, so far as we 
can gather them from the inspired narrative. It is admitted that the 
verb expresses some action of Paul and Barnabas, and the most rea- 
sonable supposition is that it asserts that they seperintended the elec- 
tion of elders by every Church, and then consecrated them with fast- 
ing and prayer. This theory does no violence to the verbal integrity 
of the text, while it brings it into harmony with the general tenor of 
the action of the early churches. This explanation is that of many 
ancient and modern scholars,’ and, we think, justifies itself to every 


1“ Populus pastores eligit, sed, ne quid tumultuose fieret, president Paulus et Barnabas, 
quasi moderatores.”? — Calvin, Comment, in loco. 

“Solet quidem xetporoyvéty (constituere) sami de quavis electione, etiam que ab uno vel 
paucis fit. Sed et electioni, de qua agitur, accessisse consensum plebis credible est, ob id quod 
in re minori supra habuimus, vi: 2, 8.7» — Grotius, Comment, in loco. 

“Tn all other places on such occasions, the apostles did admit and direct the churches to use 
their liberty in their choice. (Vide Acts, xv: 22, 25; 1 Cor. xvi: 8; 2 Cor. viii: 19; Acts, vi: 8.) 
If on all these and the like occasions, the apostles did guide and direct the people in their right, 
and use of their liberty, as unto the election of persons unto offices and employments when the 
churches themselves were concerned, what reason is there to depart from the proper and usual 
signification of the word in this place, denoting nothing but what was the common practice of 
the apostles on the like occasions? ”»—Owen. ‘' True Nature of a Gospel Ciurch.”” Works. Vol. 
xvi: p. 63. : 

“The spirit of similar transactions and the general tenor of the New Testament, forbid the 
supposition [that Paul and Barnabas acted without the concurrence of the churches]. Even 
in appointing an apostle, the company of the believers took a prominent part. The apostles did 
not complete their own number of themselves. The popular will was consulted. So, too, in 
the case of deacons. Hence it may be fairly inferred that the appointment of elders here re- 

_ corded was not made contrary to the wish of the disciples.” — Davidson, ‘ Eccl. Pol. of New 
Text. p. 205. 

‘But even though in its later usage yerpurovety may have acquired the general signification 
of the supreme investiture of officials, yet, in its original acceptation, it signified an election, by 
holding up of the hands; and this signification is clearly established by 2 Cor. viii: 18, 19, to 
be still surviving in the phraseology of the New Testament. Besides, the transition from the 
original to the secondary signification of the word was brought about by the course of political 
development, whereas in the Church not only did there exist no such ground for the later 
usage, but, on the contrary, an opposite influence might be supposed to be at work. Accord- 
ingly, we must allow that Rothe is right, when, with regard to the passage before us, he main- 

_ tains that the most natural interpretation of yerporovijcavres atrods, is assuredly the one which 
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candid mind, as that best fitting all the exigences of the case, while 
distinctly affirming the participation of the entire membership in the 
choice of those who were thus put over them in the Lord. 

Evidently, also, the whole Church acted in the discipline of offend- 
ing members —as Christ had commanded,'—for Paul says?” to the 
Church at Corinth, of a certain offender, “put away from yourselves 
that wicked person.” And afterward® he says — apparently refer- 

_ ring to subsequent action of theirs (caused by his advice) in the same 
case — “ sufficient unto such a man is this punishment, which was in- 
flicted (vv0 tein mevoveaev—hupo ton pleiondn), ‘of the many, @. e. the 
brotherhood of the voting Church. 

It is equally clear that the whole membership was consulted in 
cases of doubt and difficulty. This was done in regard to Peter,* 
when there was a question whether he had done right in preaching 


adheres the closest to the original acceptation of the word: ‘ they — the two apostles — allow 
presbyters to be chosen for the community by voting.’”” — Baumgarten. Apostolic History, vol. 
i. p. 456. 

See also Neander. Geschichte der Pflanz. u. Leit. i, 203, and Simon, die Apostolische Ge- 
meine-und Kirchenverfassung, 8. 27. 

Dr. Alexander, himself a Presbyterian — whom all students of the New Testament Greek will 
respect as a sound critic—says of this transaction: ‘‘the use of this particular expression, 
which originally signified the vote of an assembly, does suffice to justify us in supposing that 
the method of election was the same as that recorded (Acts vi: 5, 6), where it is explicitly re- 
corded that the people chose the seven, and the twelve ordained them.’ — Alexander on Acts, 
vol. ii. p. 65. 

Albert Barnes, also a Presbyterian, says on this passage, ‘‘ probably all that is meant by it is 
that they (Paul and Barnabas) presided in the assembly when the choice was made. It does 
not mean that they appointed them without consulting the Church, but it evidently means 
that they appointed them in the usual way of appointing officers, by the suffrage of the peo- 
ple.” — Barnes’ Notes on Acts, p. 211. 

It is, moreover, a curious fact that the old English Bibles long retained, both in their text _ 
and margin, the recognition of a popular yote in this election of elders. Matthew Tindal says: 
(Rights of the Chr. Church asserted), * We read only of the apostles constituting elders by the 
suffrages of the people, which, as it is the genuine signification of the Greek word used, so it is 
accordingly interpreted by Erasmus, Beza, Diodati, and those who translated the Swiss, French, 
Italian, Belgic, and even English Bibles, till the Episcopal correction, which leaves out the 
words ‘by election,’ as well as the marginal notes, which affirm that the Apostles did not 
thrust Pastors into the Church through a lordly superiority, but chose and placed them there — 
by the voice of the congregation.” ; 

_Tyndale’s translation (A. D. 1584) reads, “‘ And when they had ordened them elders by elec- 
ction in every congregacion,” etc. Cranmer’s (A. D. 1539), “‘ And whan they had ordened them 
elders by eleccion in euery congregation,” etc. The Genevan (A. D. 1557), “* And when they 
had ordeined them Hlders“by election in every Churche,” ete. This recognition disappears in 
the Bishop’s Bible(1568), (for obvious reasons), and from the Rheims version (1582), and found 
no place inthe authorized one, dated 1611. 

1 Maff. xviii: 17. 8 2 Cor. ii: 6. 

21 Cor. vy; 18. 4 Acts xi; 1-18. 
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the Gospel to the Gentiles, and, after they had heard the evidence in 
the case, “they (“the Apostles and brethren,”) held their peace and 
glorified God, saying: then hath God also to the Gentiles granted re- 
pentance unto life.” So when the question arose? whether to require 
Gentile converts to be circumcised, we find that Paul and Barnabas 
“were received of the Church and of the Apostles and. elders,” and 
stated the case; after which “it pleased the Apostles and elders, with 
the whole Church, to send chosen men of their own company to An- 
tioch,” ete. They accordingly chose Judas and Silas—who were 
neither Apostles nor elders, but only “chief men among the breth- 
ren” —to go to Antioch, and sent a letter by them, beginning: “the 
Apostles and elders and brethren, send greeting,’ ete. When this 
committee reached Antioch, they called not the officers of the Chureh, 
merely, together, but to 2/j,40¢—to pléthos, ‘the multitude, and- 
delivered them the Epistle, “ which when they had read, they rejoiced 
for the consolation.” Thus the whole book of the Acts is veined by 
like democratic reference to “the brethren,” as the court of ultimate 
appeal, and the last residence of the power that was in the Church. 
This same chapter goes on (v. 33) to tell us significantly, that after 
Judas and Silas had tarried a space at Antioch, “they were let go in 
peace, from the brethren, unto the Apostles.” 

The Apostles were, from the specialty of their position, exceptional 
to all rules, yet they seem always careful to throw the weight of their 
influence on the side of popular rights. ‘They counted themselves 
“less than the least of all saints,” and their language to the masses 
of the Church was, “ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake.” They 
never claimed supreme authority over the Church because they were 
Apostles, and they taught those chosen of the Church whom they in- 
ducted into office, that it was not their function to be “lords over 
God’s heritage,’ but “ensamples to the flock.” They indeed exer- 
cised, in the beginning, some practical control over the infant 
churches — just a3 our missionaries do among the heathen now — but 
_ it appears to have been pro tempore, and to have ceased so soon as those 
churches were in circumstances to enter upon the normal conditions 
of their life. ‘They addressed the membership of the churches as 
“brethren” and “sisters,” and when remonstrating with them for 


1 Acts xv: 4-81. 
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any irregularity, it was still with them as “brethren.” They treated — 
the churches as independent bodies, capable of, and responsible for, — 
self-government. They reported! their own Apostolic doings to them, 


as if they considered themselves amenable to them. 


They addressed in their Epistles the whole body of believers ; espe-_ 
cially when they spoke of matters requiring action. Paul’s Epistle” — 


to the Church at Philippi, begins: “ Paul and Timotheus, the ser- 


vants of Jesus Christ, to all the saints in Christ Jesus which are at — 
Philippi— with the bishops [that is, pastors] and deacons.” They 
recognized the right of the churches to send out messengers and 
evangelists. ‘They consulted with the churches, and the result of the — 
discussion about circumcision was published in the name of “the — 
Apostles and elders and brethren.” They advised the churches to 3 
settle their own difficulties,? never assuming to adjust them because — 
they were Apostles. ‘They laid the whole matter of electing officers _ 
and disciplining offenders upon the churches — functions whose very — 


nature involved in this action of theirs the most radical and convine- 
ing testimony that they believed the membership of the Church to be, 
under Christ, the ultimate residence of Ecclesiastical power. They 
appear even to have devolved the administration of Christian ordi- 


nances upon the pastors of the individual churches. Paul thanks — 


God that he personally baptized very few. Peter did not, himself, 
baptize Cornelius, or his companions.® 
The Apostles, clearly filled a peculiar, self-limiting and temporary 
office. They had the oversight of the planting of churches, and the 
care of them in their first immaturity. Paul speaks of himself as 
burdened — not with the bishopric of some particular territory, but 
with “ that which cometh upon me daily, the care of all the churches.” 
The same appears to have been true of his brethren, all — separately 
-and together, wherever Christ might call, and however Christ might 
guide — laboring “for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.” Chrysostom 
says,4 “the Apostles were constituted of God first-men [‘ overseers,’ 
‘leaders’ | not of separate cities and nations, but all were entrusted 
with the world.” When they died, they left the churches to go on in 


1 See Acts xi: 1-18; xiv: 26, 27, ete. 3 Acts x: 48. 
21 Cor. vi; 1-8. 4 As cited by Campbell, Lec, p. 775. 
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this line of democratic life which they evidently felt that Christ had 
“prompted, and which they had, clearly, labored to promote. 

Placing this now by the side of those deductions from our Saviour’s 
teachings which we have already made, we seem to get very clear 
and sufficient evidence that the Christian Church, as it went forth 
from the immediate impress of the Saviour and his inspired follow- 
_ ers, on its divine mission of preaching the Gospel to every creature, 
was essentially democratic, or Congregational, in form — recognizing 
no power of ruling above its membership below Christ still its Great 
Head ; its few and simple offices being offices of service and not of 
mastership ; and its presiding and controlling spirit one of fraternity, 
simplicity, and universal responsibility. 


Section 3. The Testimony of History in favor of Congregation- 
alism. 


As this Church of churches went abroad on its holy mission, it 
would naturally go in the spirit of its founders, and repeat every- 
" where the model of its original in its earliest home. Gleseler? says, 
“the new churches out of Palestine formed themselves after the pat- 
tern of the mother Church in Jerusalem,” and all the earliest and 
most trustworthy authorities which have come down to us confirm 
his words, and indicate that the democratic platform continued to be 
characteristic of the Church until it was modified, in the second and 
third centuries after Christ, by the invasion of alien elements. It is 
not our purpose here to anticipate the full discussion of particulars, 
which is subsequently proposed under their separate heads. It is 
sufficient, at this stage of the discussion, to quote the testimony of one 
every way competent to form a judgment, who has studied the sub- 
ject of Christian Antiquities, in their bearing upon Church govern- 
ment, with more tireless zeal and exhaustive research, than perhaps 
any other living man,? and who sums up the result, under this head, 
as follows: —“ These [early Christian] churches, wherever formed, 
became separate and independent bodies, competent to appoint their 
own officers, and to administer their own government, without refer- 
ence or subordination to any central authority or foreign power. No 


1 Dayidson’s Translation, vy. 1. p. 90. 2 Rey. Lyman Coleman, D. D. 
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fact connected with the history of the primitive churches is more fully 
established or more generally conceded.” 4 : 

Tt was not till the latter half of the second century after Christy x 
when the fervor of the piety of the Apostolic age had began to cool, — 
that the office and title of bishop, —in any sensé correspondent to. 
any thing now suggested by that name — begin to show themselyaay 
in the history of the Church, and then they appear to have come in~ 
as the choice between two evils.2. The formation of a sacerdotal — 
.easte, claiming for themselves prerogatives and authority like those of — 
the Jewish priesthood, followed; until the people were stripped of 
the right of the election of their pastors,? ecclesiastical officers were _ 
multiplied, and, by the desire of ambitious men among the clergy to — 
acquire power— favored by the fact that their superior culture nec- se 
essarily gave them great influence over a comparatively illiterate — 
Church membership—the order of the Church was gradually swayed 
from the simple democracy of Jerusalem and Antioch ‘ clean over’ to 
the monarchie abominations of the Papacy. 

Neighboring churches were first consolidated into one bishopric, 
then aggregated bishoprics grew into a vast hierarchy, which over- 
came all popular resistance, and settled itself securely for centuries 
at Rome, giving birth there to those monstrous and malignant here- 
sies of doctrine, and those mournful and miserable immoralities of life, 
which, raying out gloom upon the general mind and heart, brought on 
the long night of “the dark ages.” 


™ 


init rte a ay oman 


1 “ Ancient Christianity exemplified.” Chap. vi. sec. 4. p. 95. 

2 Jerome (lived A. D. 831-420) suggests that the idea of a standing officer, called a bishop, 
was resorted to as an expedient to quell the unchristian dissensions which had arisen among 
the clergy. He says :— 

“Tdem est ergo presbyter, qui episcopus ; et antequam diaboli instinctu, studia in religione 
fierent, ct diceretur in populis ; ego sum Pauli; ego, Apollo, ego autem Cephe, communi pres- 
byteriorum consilio ecclesi gubernabantur. Postquam vero, unusquisque eos, quos bapti- 
zayerat suos putabat esse, non Christi, in toto orbe decretum est, ut unus de presbyteris electus — 
superponeretur cx teris, ad quem omnis ecclesiz cura pertineret et schismatum semina tolle- — 
rentur.’”’ — Comment. on Tit. i. 5. Opera. tom. ix. fol. 245. 

8 Tt is remarkable that a trace of this original Congregationalism, even to this day, maintains 
and justifies itself in the very ritual of the Papal system ; since the Bishop is made to say, while 
ordaining a priest: ‘it was not without good reason that the fathers had ordained that the advice — 
of the people should be taken in the election of those persons who were to serve at the altar; to the i 
end that, having given assent to their ordination, they might the more readily yield obedience to” 
those who were so ordained’ [‘ Neque enim frustra a patribus institutum, ut de electione illo- 
rum qui ad regimen altaris adhibendi sunt, consulatur etiam populus,” etc.].— Pontif. Rom. 
De Ordinat. Pres. fol. 88. fl 
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_ The fact was long unknown to the world, yet there seems to be 
good evidence that in the valleys of the Cottian Alps, a little band, 
known since the twelfth century as ‘the Waldenses, successfully re- 
sisted this invasion of Papal corruption, and maintained their position 
against all persecution. They were the faithful ones to whom Milton 
makes such stirring reference in his thirteenth Sonnet : — 


“ Ayenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered Saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Eyen them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, » 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans, 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To Heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold, who, haying learned thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 


But, with this exception, “darkness covered the earth, and gross 
darkness the people,” until the Reformation dawned upon a world 
that — largely Christian as it was, in name — resembled that Chris- 
tian world on which the Apostles closed their dying eyes scarcely so 
much as the bittern-haunted solitudes of the wilderness of Mount 
Seir to-day resemble that magnificent Petra which dwelt so proudly in 
the clefts of the rocks, centering the caravans of Arabia, and Persia, 
and Egypt, and Syria, and overflowing with the wealth of the Orient. 

Moreover, Luther and his immediate coworkers in this Reformation 
were so engrossed by the consideration of the religious errors of Ro- 
manism, as a system of personal salvation for guilty and lost men, 
and se intent upon restoring the doctrine of justification by faith alone 


_ 1 They claim to have inherited their religion, with their lands, from the primitive Christians. 
The ‘ Nobla Leyczon’ (A. D. 1100); Moneta, ‘ Contra Catharos et Valdenses,’ Lib. y. p. 405, 
(A. D. 1240); and Reinerus, ‘ De Sectis Antiquorum Hereticorum,? c. 4. Bib, Patr. Vol. iv. 
(A. D. 1250) bear witness that the sect which they call ‘‘ Vaudeés,” and “‘ Lombardi Pauperes,”? 
and which was beyond question identical with those whom we call the Waldenses, made the 
same claim, six and seven hundred years ago, which they now make, of direct descent from the 
primitive Church without alloy from the Papacy. 
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to its ancient and Scriptural place before the people, that they seem, 
for a time, to have overlooked the fact that the organic constitution — 
of the Church had been changed from its original simplicity quite as_ 
much as the great doctrines of faith; with the related fact that those 
very errors of doctrine had come in through the door opened for them — 
by those organic modifications. Nor ought we to forget that the first 4 
Reformers were so dependent upon the codperation and protection off A 
the secular arm of kings, princes, and nobles, who would have frowned — 
upon any attempt to introduce radical reform into the outward struc-— 
ture of the existing Church, that they may readily have felt that, if 
any effort in that direction were desirable, the time had not yet come — t 
when it could be wisely attempted. It was only when further expe- — 
rience had taught the truly pious that a hierarchy with the doctrine — 
of justification by faith could be just as tyrannical as a hierarchy — 
without it, and that any comfortable and equitable enjoyment of the — 
individual right of thought and action was beyond hope so long as 
the working processes of the Church remained what they were; that 
the philosophy of the connection between the outward form and the 
inward life of religion began to be reasoned out, and men, reading | 
their Bibles anew with this point specially in mind, at length made 
the startling discovery that the genuine Church of the New Testa-_ 
ment —that pure and simple democracy which Christ gathered about 
himself, and which the Apostles nurtured, and which both bequeathed © 
to the future as the instrument of its regeneration, — no longer had- 
visible existence among men. 

From the day of Wickliffe —in Milton’s words, “honored of Goa 
to be the first preacher of a general Reformation to all Europe,” and — ; 
since Milton’s day affirmed to be “the modern discoverer of the doc- 
trines of Congregational dissent” !— there were persons in England 
seeking this great truth, if haply they might feel after it and find it. 
The Baptists? date the origin of their existence as a denomination, 
among those days, and those investigations. There can be little | 
question, however, that this discovery was most fully made by the 
English Puritans. Attempting to organize their own religious life 
in accordance with it, at Scrooby and elsewhere, the English hierarchy 
drove them out with violence. They cast about for a country where 


1 London and Westminster Review. No.1. 1887. 2 Belcher’s ‘‘ Religious Denominations.” 
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might reproduce the Apostolic model, and attempt to bring men 
to its understanding and imitation. Fourteen years before the 
e y which John Robinson had trained and sent forth from Ley- 
den with his blessing, landed on the rock of Plymouth, they had band- 
ed themselves together into a Congregational Church, — the mother 
‘Church of New England — on those principles, hinted at in the pre- 
‘vious chapter, which have given so much of vitality and of victory 
to the reformed religion in this land, and which, gradually leavening 
the lump of modern Society, have inwrought themselves into the reli- 
gious life of the age to that extent which has been indicated in the 
statistics already given. 


Section 4. Proof from Scripture and Reason of the Truth of the 
Essential Principles of Congregationalism. 


Having thus glanced at the teachings of Christ and his apostles, 
and the history of the churches founded by them, and so taken pre- 
paratory notice of the general drift of the four Gospels, and the Book 
of tli# Acts, and the state of the facts, in the direction of the cardinal 
doctrines of Congregationalism, we are now prepared, more intelli- 
gently, for a more rigid inquiry how far its essential and distinguish- 
| ing features bear the complexion of common sense, and of that word 
_ of our God which is to stand forever? 

_ We may safely take the seminal Congregational principle — that 

the Bible, rightly interpreted, is our only and sufficient guide — for 
_ granted, and proceed to test those doctrines which, under the guidance 
of that principle, the system announces as imperative upon men. In 
‘doing so, it will be convenient to follow the order in which they have 
been already announced — (pp. 2, 3, 4). 


I. Any COMPANY OF PEOPLE BELIEVING THEMSELVES TO BE, 
AND PUBLICLY PROFESSING THEMSELVES TO BE CHRISTIANS, AS- 
SOCIATED BY VOLUNTARY COMPACT, ON GOSPEL PRINCIPLES, FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORK AND WORSHIP, Is A TRUE CuuRcH or CHRIST. 

Here are four distinct points, namely : 

1. A true Church must be composed of those who believe them- 
selves to be, and publicly profess to be, Christians. 


1 Hunter’s “ Founders of new Plymouth.” p. 89. 
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2. To constitute a true Church, these professedly Christian per- — 


sons must be united together, on Gospel principles, by voluntary com- 
pact, or covenant. 

8. That covenant must be for purposes of Christian work and 
worship. 
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4, Every such company of professing Christians, united by such a . 


covenant, for Christian work and worship, is a true Church of Christ. 


1. A true Church must be composed of those who believe themselves to 
be, and publicly profess to be, Christians. 

They must believe themselves to be Christians, or their movement 
toward a Church estate becomes stamped at once with hypocrisy or 


total misapprehension. They must profess themselves to be Chris- — 
tians — and do so publicly — because the very idea of a Church in- — 
volves the idea of confessing Christ before men ;? of letting the light — 


% 


& Gin 


of their piety shine before men, that God may be glorified. That — 
such hopeful piety in its members is essential to the existence of a — 
true Church, will appear to be true from the testimony of several — 


classes of passages. ° 


(1.) From those texts which describe the Church as being a holy 


body. Such as:— 


Heb. xii: 23. The General Assembly and Church of the first — 


born, which are written in heaven. 


Acts ii: 47. And the Lord added to the Church daily such as 


should be saved. 


1 “Now how marvellous a thing is it, and lamentable withal, that amongst Christians, any 


should be found so far at odds with Christian holiness, as to think that others than apparently 
holy, at the least, deserved admittance into the fellowship of Christ’s Church, and therewith of 


Christ! Do, or can, the gracious promises of God made to the Church, the heayenly blessings — 


due to the Church, the seals of divine grace given to the Church, appertain to others than 
such ??’?— John Robinson. Works. Vol. iii. p. 66. 


‘Both the Scriptures, and common reason teach, that whomsoever the Lord doth call, and use — 


to, and in any special work or employment, he doth in a special manner separate and sanctify 
them thereunto. And so the Church, being to be employed in the special service of God, to the 


glory of his special love, and mercy in their happiness, and to show forth his virtues, must be — 


of such persons, as, by and in whom, he will, and may thus be worshipped and glorified.’? — 
Ibid. Vol. iii, p. 127. 


“ Est societas fideliwm, quia idem illud in professione constituit Ecclesiam visibilem, quod 


interna et reali sua natura constituit Ecclesiam mysticam ; id est fides.” Amesius, Medull. 
Theol. Lib. Prim. Cap. xxxii. sec. 7. ° 


“By a visible Church, we are to understand a society of visible saints.””»— Emmons. Vol. ¥« 
p. 444. 


2 Matt. x: 32; Luke xii: 8; Matt. y: 16, ete. 
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Rom. ii: 29. But he is a Jew which is one inwardly; and cir- 
cumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter; 
whose praise is not of men, but of God. 

« (2.) From those which describe the vital union between Christ and 
the Church. Such as:— 

John xv: 5. Iam the vine, ye are the branches, ete. 

1 Cor. vi: 15. Know ye not that your bodies are the members of 
Christ ? 

Eph. i: 22, 23. And hath put all things under his feet, and gave 
him to be the head over all things to the Church, which is his body, 
etc. 

Eph. ii: 20-22. And are built upon the foundation of the Apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone; in 
whom all the building fitly framed together groweth unto an holy 
temple in the Lord: in whom ye also are builded together, ete. 

(3.) From those which announce the design which Christ has in 
regard to the Church. Such as:— 

Titus ii: 14. Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works. 

“Eph. v: 25, 26. Even as Christ also loved the Church and gave 
himself for it; that he might sanctify and cleanse it... that he might 
present it to himself a glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, 
or any such thing ; but that it should be holy and without blemish. 

(4.) From those which affirm a radical distinction between the 

Church and the world. Such as: — 

2 Cor. vi: 14-18. For what fellowship hath righteousness with 
unrighteousness ? and what communion hath light with darkness ? 
and what concord hath Christ with Belial ? or what part hath he that 
believeth with an infidel? and what agreement hath the temple of 
God with idols? for ye are the temple of the living God .. . where- 
fore come out from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, 
etc. 

Eph. v:11. Have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of 
darkness, but rather reprove them. 

2 John:10,11. If there come any unto you, and bring not this 
doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid him God-speed : 
for he that biddeth him God-speed is partaker of his evil deeds. 


a 
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(5.) From those which require such preparation for the reception : 
of Church ordinances as only believers can have. Such as:— 5 
Acts ii: 88. Repent and be baptized. 2 

1 Cor. v: 8. Let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither — 
with the leaven of malice and wickedness; but with the unleavened — 
bread of sincerity and truth. 

1 Cor. xi: 27-29. Wherefore, whosoever shall eat this breads 
and drink this cup of the Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty of the — 
body and blood of the Lord. But let a man examine himself, and so — 
let him eat of that bread, and drink of that cup. For he that eateth — 
and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to himself, © 
not discerning the Lord’s body. 

(6.) From those which require the discipline of unworthy members. — 
Such as: — ' 

1 Cor. v: 11-13. But now I have written unto you not to keep © 
company, if any man that is called a brother be a fornicator, or covet- — 
ous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner; with 
such a one, no, not to eat.... Therefore put away from among 
yourselves that wicked person. ; 

2 Thess. iii: 6. Withdraw yourselves from every brother that 
walketh disorderly. . 

Tit. iii: 10. A man that is a heretic, after the first and second 
admonition, reject. 

To these might be added, also, that great class of texts which rep- 
resent the Church as the Christianizing element in human society; 
as the ‘salt of the earth, the ‘light of the world, the ‘pillar and 
ground of the truth, ete. But it is hardly necessary to multiply 
proofs of so plain a point. If the Church is appointed to be pecul-— 
iarly a holy body, if its members are to be united to Christ by the 
bond of a living faith, if Christ’s design for the Church involves holi-— 
ness in its membership, if it is to be radically distinguished from the 
world, if only believers can rightly partake of its ordinances, and if 
the unworthy in its ranks are to be cut off; it becomes very clear 
that only those who believe and profess to be Christians have any 
right to its privileges, or any sharé in its promises. The worldly- 
minded man, however correct in outward morality, has no place there. 
His salt is without savor. The light that is in him is darkness. The 
idea that all persons who live a life outwardly reputable, or who have 
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great respect for Christian things, or who—to use the language of 
the Methodist “ Discipline,’1— have merely a “desire of salvation,” 

may rightly belong to the Church, was not an Apostolic, as it is not a 
_ Scriptural idea,’ but was begotten in the day when the Church and 


the world began to fraternize. 


2. To constitute a true Church, these professedly Christian people 
must be united together by voluntary compact, or covenant. 

The necessity for this arises out of the very nature of things. A 
Church is an organization. But every organization must have some 
organizing bond. The very act of associating implies a purpose, and 
the act of associating for a purpose implies some mutual understand- 
ing of, and agreement in, that purpose, and such understanding and 
agreement is a covenant— express or implied; written, verbal, or of 
inference. 

God bound his people to himself and to each other, in the olden 
time, by covenants, references to which are scattered along the pages 
of both Old Testament and New.* And there are many Biblical 
principles and precepts which imply that it is God’s will for his chil- 


1 “Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” Ed. 1856, pp. 27, 28. 

2“ A Church, consisting of the indiscriminate mass of a nation, where the great majority 
have no semblance of Christian character, would have astounded the early fathers; though 
their successors were by degrees familiarized, but not always reconciled, to the mischievous 
perversion of terms.’’ — Bennett. ‘‘ Theol. of Early Church.” p. 142. 

‘¢ There is no evidence in the New Testament of the term Ecclesia ever being applied to a visi- 
ble baptized society consisting of a mixed multitude, godly and ungodly.” — Davidson. ‘‘ Eccl. 
Pol. of the New Test.” p. 180. 

8 “That whereby the Church is as a city compacted together, is the Covenant.’ — John Dav- 
enport’s ‘“* Power of Congregational Churches asserted and vindicated.” p. 87. 

“‘ Mutuall covenanting and confoederating of the Saints in the fellowship of the faith according 
to the order of the Gospel, is that which gives constitution and being to a visible Church.” — 
Hooker's ‘* Survey of the Summe of Church Discip.”’ p. 46. 

“ For the joyning of faithfull Christians into the fellowship and estate of a Church, we finde not 
in Scripture that God hath done it any other way then by entering all of them together (as 
one man) into an holy Covenant with himselfe.”” John Cotton's “‘Way of the Churches.” p. 2. 

“Corpus sumus de conscientia religionis, et discipline divinitate, et spei federe.”” — Tertul- 
lian. Apol. 39. This is misquoted by John Wise, who adds ‘‘ whereas such a body, or religious 
society, could not be united but by a coyenant; he (Tertullian) calls it a covenant of hope, be- 
cause the principal respect therein was had unto the things hoped for.””— John Wise’s “ Vindi- 
cation.” p. 8, Ed. 1772. 

« Vineulum hoc est fedus, vel expressum, vel implicitum.”—Amesius, Lib. i. Cap. xxxii: 15. 

‘‘ Materia Ecclesie, sunt tum communiter yocati, et in fadus gratie recepti. Wollebius, 
Lid. i. Cap. xxv: 10. 

4 Gen. xvii: 7; Exod. xxxiv : 27; Deut. iv: 18, ix: 11, xxix: 12; Josh. xxiv: 16-25; Neh. ix: 
88; Ps. ciii: 18; Rom. ix: 4: Gal. iii: 17, iv: 24; Bph. ii: 12; Heb. viii: 7, etc. 
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dren to become united, as a covenant, only, would unite them. His — 
Church is a ‘city, a ‘house,’ a ‘body fitly joined together and com- 
pacted ;’ a ‘body’ in which there should be no ‘schism.’ Its acts” 
are directed to be such as imply the union of its members in cove- 
nant; otherwise it could not ‘withdraw’ itself ‘from every brother 
that walketh disorderly,’ nor ‘love the brotherhood, nor ‘ walk by 
the same rule,’ nor ‘ mind the same thing.’ 


| 
| 


3. This covenant must be for purposes of Christian work and wor- — 
ship 1 
Good people affiliated for good purposes are not a Church, unless — 
those purposes are distinctively Church purposes; that is, unless they — 
aim directly atthe promotion of the worship and service of God on — 
Earth. This is evidently true in itself, and it finds proof in all which § 
the Scriptures say of the churches of Christ. Turning to the first % 
admission of members to the Christian Church after the ascension? ¥ 
we see that they ‘that gladly received the word’ were baptized and 
‘added to the Lord;’ that they ‘continued steadfastly in the Apos- 4 
tles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread and in prayer.’ { 
So the uniting one’s self to the Church is called * ‘confessing Christ — 
before men,’ that is, publicly pledging one’s self to personal faith in ': 
Christ, and a life of obedience to him. It is laid down as the duty of 
the members of the Church,‘ to ‘consider one another, to provoke unto — 
love, and to good works; not forsaking the assembling of themselves : 
together’ All which (coincident with the whole tenor of the Gos: 
pel) goes to show that when men form a Church or join themselves 
to one, they enter into a covenant for sacred purposes ;— the mainte-— 
nance of all Christian doctrines, the practice of all Christian duty, | 
the salvation of men and the glory of God. ; 
. 4, Every such company of professing Christians, so united by cov- 
enant for Christian work and worship, ts a true Church of Christ’ — 


* 

1° Christ, believed on and confessed, is the rock whereupon a particular visible Church is ; 
built.” — John Davenport. “Power of Congregational Churches vindicated.” p. 10. 4 

2 Acts ii: 41-46. 

8 Matt. x: 32. 

4 Heb. x: 24, 25. 

5 “This we hold and affirm, that a company, consisting though but of two or three, separated — ; 
from the world — whether unchristian or anti-christian—and gathered into the name of Christ 
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This will be seen to be true from two considerations. 

(1.) From the Scriptural use of the word‘ Church’ The Greek 
word éxxiyoia — ekklésia, is derived from a verb meaning ‘to 
call out; and hence, ‘to assemble, and is the word that had been 
long in use at Athens to signify the general assembly of the citi- 
zens, in which they met to discuss and determine upon matters 
of public interest; — regularly about four times a month, and, on 
occasions of sudden importance, whenever summoned by express 
for that purpose. The word is used in three senses in the New 
Testament. 

(a.) It sometimes has this primary meaning ; as in the account of 
the tumultuous gathering at Ephesus, where the ‘town clerk’ says:? 
“if ye inquire any thing concerning other matters, it shall be de- 
termined in a lawful assembly,” “and he dismissed the assembly.” 
Stephen seems to have used it in much the same general sense 

of ‘a gathered multitude, where he said of Moses,® “this is he that 
was in the éxxdnota, in the wilderness, with the angel,” ete. 

(4.) It is sometimes used to describe the general assembly of Chris- 
tian people on earth—the Church universal. Thus, in these pas- 
sages : — 

“God hath set some in the Church, first apostles, secondarily 
prophets,” etc.* 


by 2 covenant made to walk in all the ways of God known unto them, is a Church, and so hath 
the whole power of Christ.””— John Robinson. Works, Vol. ii. p. 182. 

“ And for the gathering of a Church I do tell you, that in what place soever, by what means 
soever, whether by preaching the Gospel by a true minister, by a false minister, by no minister, 
or by reading and conference, or by any other means of publishing it, two or three faithful peo- 
ple do arise, separating themselves from the world into the fellowship of the Gospel, and cove- 
nant of Abraham, they are a Church truly gathered, though never so weak,”’ etc. — Ibid. Vol. 
ii, p. 282. 

“ Eyery congregation or assembly of men, ordinarily joined together in the worship of God, is 
a true visible Church of Christ.””— Bradshaw's ‘‘English Puritanism.” Neal, Vol. i. p. 428. 

“A congregation, or particular Church, is a society of believers joined together by a special 
band among themselves, for the constant exercise of the communion of saints among them- 
selves.” — Amesius, Medull. Theol. Cap. xxxii. Sec. 6. 

“The visible Church state which Christ hath instituted under the New Testament, consists 


in an especial society, or congregation of professed believers.” — John Owen. Works. Vol. xv. 
p- 262. 
“Sed ubi tres, Ecclesia est, licet laici.””— Tertullian. De Exhor. Cast. Sec. 7. 


1 See Article Heclesia, in Smith’s “Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities.” p. 489. 
Also Hermann’s “ Political Antiquities,” Sec’s 125, 128. 
- % Acts xix: 39-41. 4 1 Cor. xii: 28, 

3 Acts vii: 88. 
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“T persecuted the Church of God, and wasted it,” ete.t 

“ Head over all things to the Church.” ? 

“The general assembly and Church of the first born, which are 
written in heaven,” etc.? 

(c.) Tis most distinct and frequent sense ts, however, that of an as- 
sembly of Ohristians in a particular place: that is; a local Church. 
Thus we read of : — 

“The Church which was at Jerusalem.” 4 

“ A whole year they assembled themselves with the Church [in 
Antioch] and taught,” ete.® 

In like manner we find mention of the Church at Cenchrea,® that 
at Corinth,’ and those at Ephesus,’ Laodicea,® Thessalonica,” Smyrna,” 
Pergamos,” Thyatira,! Sardis, and Philadelphia.” 

We find, also, the same use of the word in its plural form in many 
passages ; 1° such as, “the churches had rest throughout all Judea, and 
Galilee, and Samaria,” etc.,”” “the churches of Galatia,” * “the churches 
of Macedonia,” “the churches of Asia,” and, indefinitely, “the 
churches of the Gentiles.” 74 

So, again, we have mention made of “ the Church,” in “ the house ” 
of Priscilla and Aquila; ™ that in the “house” of Nymphas ;”> and 
that in the “house” of Philemon.” 

There is no record of the use of this word éxxdyota by Christ him- 
self, except upon two occasions. One was when he said to Peter, 


1 Gal. i: 13. 9 Rev. iii: 14. 

2 Eph. i: 22. 10 1 Thess. i: 1; 2 Thess. i: 1. 
8 Heb. xii: 23. il Rey. ii: 8. 

4 Acts viii: 1, xi: 22. 12 Rey. ii: 12. 

5 Acts xi: 26. 13 Rey. ii: 18. 

6 Rom. xvi: 1. 14 Rev. iii: 1. 

71 Cor. i: 2; 2Cor.i: 1. 15 Rey. iii: 7. 

8 Rey. ii: 1. 


16 A local Church is also clearly implied, though not mentioned by name, in Samaria (Acts 
viii: 5), Damascus (Acts ix: 10-19), Lydda (Acts ix: 82), Saron (Acts ix: 85), Joppa (Acts ix: 
86-88), Cesarea (Acts x: 44-48), Antioch in Pisidia) Acts xiii: 14-50), Iconium (Acts xiv: 1-4, 
21-23), Lystra (Acts xvi: 2), Derbe (Acts xvi: 1, 2), Philippi (Acts xvi: 12-40), Berea (Acts 
xvii: 10-14), Troas (Acts xx: 5-11), Tyre (Acts xxi: 4), Ptolemais (Acts xxi: 7), Puteoli (Acts 
xxvii: 18, 14), Rome (Acts xxviii; 14-16), Colosse (Coloss. 1:2), Hierapolis (Coloss iv; 13), and 
Babylon (1 Pet. v : 18). 


17 Acts ix; 81. 21 Rom. xvi: 4. 
18 1 Cor. xvi; 1, Gal. i: 2. 22 Rom. xvi: 8, 5,1 Cor. xvi: 19. 
19 2 Cor. viii: 1. 23 Col. iv: 15. 


2 1 Cor. xvi: 19. 24 Phil. y: 2. 
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upon this rock will I build my Church ;”+ and the other where he 
instructed his disciples, if one of his followers should have cause of . 
complaint against another, and other suitable efforts to remove the 
‘difficulty should fail, to “tell it unto the Church, and if he neglect to 
hear the Church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man, and a pub- 
lican.”? On the first of these occasions he clearly referred to the 
Church universal, and to his great work of human redemption. On 
the second, he, as clearly, could not have referred to the Church uni- 
versal, and the only natural inference is that — looking forward to the 
time when his followers on earth should be crystallized into local 
churches—he framed this law to meet their necessities in those 
churches, through all coming time, and meant for them to take the 
comfort of his gracious promise: “where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” ® 

The weight of New Testament authority, then, seems clearly to 
decide that the ordinary and natural meaning of the word éxxdyjota 
is that of a local body of believers associated for the enjoyment of 
_Christian privileges, and the performance of Christian duty.* If this 


1 Matt. xvi: 18. 2 Matt. xviii: 17. 3 Matt. xviii: 20. 

4 “The word Ecclesia [in the New Testament] signifies, either the whole Christian Church — 

the total number of believers, forming one body under one head ; or a single Church, or Chris- 

_ tian society.””"— Neander. “Planting and Training of the Christian Church.” Amer. edit. p. 
92, note. 

“he term ‘ Church’ signifies a number of believers habitually assembling for the worship of 
God in one place. . . . The word uniformly bears this signification when applied to any of the 
separate assemblies of Christ’s servants on Earth.’’— Davidson. ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Pol. of New 
Test.’ pp. 59, 60. 

“These things being so plainly, positively, and frequently asserted in the Scripture, it cannot 
be questionable unto any impartial mind but that particular churches or congregations are of 
divine institution, and consequently that unto them the whole power and privilege of the 

_ Church doth belong ; for if they do not so, whatever they are, churches they are not.”? — John 
Owen. ‘Inquiry into the original, etc., of Evangelical Churches.” Works. (Edit. 1851) Vol. xv. 
p. 277. 

*“ Tts use [the word Ecclesia] as signifying the ministers of religion in distinction from the peo- 

ple, or as embracing all the persons professing Christianity in a province or nation, is unknown 

in the sacred Scriptures. We read in the New Testament of the Church at Jerusalem, of the 
Church in the house of Priscilla and Aquila, and of the churches in Jude@a and the churches in 
Galatia; but we meet with no such phrase as the Church of Judea, or the Church of Galatia. 
This application of the term was reserved until the time when Christianity became established 
as a ‘part and parcel’ of the kingdoms of this world.””— Vaughan. ‘Causes of the Corruption 
of Christianity.” p. 403. 

“The Greek word Ecclesia, which the New Testament, after the Septuagint, employs, and 
which we translate Church, was adopted by the Latins, who derived sacred terms, as well as 
ideas, from the Greeks. To them the word being in familiar use, was known to signify a con- 
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be so, then any company of believers so associated, have a right tb 
hold themselves to be an é%xAjote —a true Church of Christ, in the 
place of their abode. _ 

(2.) This view is confirmed and established by the obvious consid- 
eration that the precepts enjoined upon the primitive churches, and the 
functions assigned to them by Christ and his apostles, were such as 
implied, and could only consist with, the action of independent local 
bodies. : 
The Scriptural exhortations to Christian fidelity, and usefulness, — 
imply such free opportunities for labor, as local and independent — 
churches only can furnish. The responsibilities that are set forth, are — 
such as could rightly rest only on the members of such churches. 

It is easy to see that the method of discipline for offenders which 
our Saviour prescribed would be both unnatural and absurd, if at- 
tempted to be carried out in any Church having any form other than 
that of a local associate body of believers; while it is plain that, in~ 
such-a body, it becomes most sensible, suitable, and sufficient. 

So also of the elective franchise. When we come, further on, to— 
consider the fact that the Divinely ordained method of Church ac- 
tion is for the whole brotherhood to. cast their votes for Church officers, 
and in regard to the management of all Church affairs, we shall be 
able to set in a strong light the unscripturalness of any theory of the 
Christian Church, which does not involve the direct and responsible 
participation of all of the brotherhood in its affairs. 

We conclude, then, that any company of professing Christians, as- 
sociated by voluntary covenant, on Gospel principles, for Christian 
work and worship, is thereby constituted a true Church of Christ. : 


sev 


II. Suc a CourcH—4aASs A RULE—SHOULD INCLUDE ONLY | 
THOSE WHO CAN CONVENIENTLY WORSHIP AND LABOR TOGETHER, | 
AND WATCH OVER EACH OTHER. 


gregation. This idea pervades all the earliest Ecclesiastical writings, though translations have 
frequently misled their readers.” — Bennett. ‘‘ Theology of the Early Church.” p- 133. 

Irenzeus, as late as the fourth quarter of the second century (Contra Heereses, Lib. 2, Cap. . 
xxxi. Sec. 2), uses the word in this sense; speaking of the Church ‘‘ xara Térov,”’ or, as the 
Latin translation gives the phrase, ‘‘ea, quee est in quoquo loco.”? — Opera. (Massuet’s Edi- 
tion, A. D. 1784.) Vol. i. p. 164. < 

1 ‘ We, on the contrary, so judge, that no particular Church under the New Testament, ought 
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This accords with what we shall find to be one prominent element 
in the manifestation of the divine idea of the constitution of the 
Church on earth, namely, that of an organization which shall 

place each individual believer in direct contact, on the one hand 
(in the way of responsibility), with his ascended Lord, and on the 
other (in the way of labor), with that practical every-day work 
for the salvation of men and the glory of God, which the Church 
must perform in order to be ‘the salt of the earth, and ‘the pillar 


to consist of more members than can meet together in one place.’?—John Robinson. Works. 
Vol. iii. p. 12. 

“The Church must not exceed the quantity and compass of one congregation. For the 
Church must meet ordinarily together with their officers,” etc. — John Davenport. ‘‘ Power of 
Cong. Churches vindicated.” p. 56. 

“ Such cohabitation is required, which is necessary for the dispensation of God’s ordinances, * 
the administration of Church censures, for otherwise, the end of the covenant would be made 
frustrate, and the benefit of the whole prejudiced.” — Hooker’s “‘ Survey.” p. 49. 

“ Neque est ecclesia hzec a Deo instituta proprie Nationalis, Provincialis aut Dicecesana (que 
forme fuerunt ab hominibus introducte ad exemplar civilis regiminis, preesertim Romani) 
sed Parochialis, vel unius congregationis, cujus membra inter se combinantur, et ordinarie con- 
veniunt uno in loco ad publicum religionis exercitium.”— Amesius. Medull. Theol. Cap. 

“ xxxix. Sec. 22. 

“To such a body ’? —a particular Church — ‘‘ how many members may be added, is not lim- 
ited expressly in the word, onely it is provided in the word, that they be no more than that all 
may meet in one congregation, that all may heare, and all may be edified. For the Apostle so 
describeth the whole Church as meeting in one place. 1 Cor xiv: 23. But if all cannot heare, 
all cannot be edified. Besides the Apostle requireth, that when the Church meeteth together 
for the celebrating of the Lord’s Supper, they shall tarry one for another, 1 Cor. xi: 83, which 
argueth the Church indued with onely ordinary officers, should consist of no greater number 
then that all might partake together of the Lord’s Supper in one congregation, and therefore 
such Parishes as consist of 15,000, though they were all fit materialls for Church fellowship, 
yet ought to be divided into many churches, as too large for one. When the hive is too full, 
bees swarme into a new hive; so should such excessive numbers of Christians issue forth into 
more churches. Whence it appeareth to be an error, to say there is no limitation or distinc- 
tion of Parishes, meaning of churches (jure divino), for though a precise quotient, a number 
of hundreds and thousands be not limited to every Church, yet such a number is limited as 
falleth not below seven, nor riseth above the bulke of one congregation, and such a congregation 
wherein all may meete, and all may heare, and all may partake, and all may be edified together.” 
—John Cotton. *‘Way of the Churches.” pp. 53, d4. 

“Wherefore, no society that doth not congregate, the whole body whereof doth not meet 
together, to act its powers and duties, is a Church, or may be s0 called, whatever sort of body 
or corporation it may be.””—John Owen. “Inquiry,” etc. Works. Vol. xv. p. 270. 

“T appeal to all authentic Greek writers —Thucydides, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristotle, So- 
crates, etc., —out of whom plentiful allegations may be brought, all of them showing that this 
word Ecclesia did ever signify only one assembly, and never a dispersed multitude, holding 
many ordinary set meetings in remote places, as diocesan and larger churches do. Now accord- 
ing to these, and other Greeks, living in the Apostle’s days, do the Apostles speak.” — Henry 
Jacob's ‘‘ Attestation.” (A. D. 16138.) p. 209. 

' ‘‘The matter of the Church, in respect of its quantity, ought not to be of greater number 
than may ordinarily meet together conveniently in one place, nor ordinarily fewer than may 
conveniently carry on Church work.’’— Cambridge Platform. Chap. iii. Sect. 4. 
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and ground of the truth. Unless each Christian is a member of a 
Church which naturally draws him into direct connection with all its 
services, so as to lay upon him his share of accountableness to the — 
Great Head for every vote that is taken, and of participation in every b 
labor that is attempted; that idea cannot be reached, and that highest — 
degree of development of the Christian life, which is inseparable from _ 
it, cannot be realized. ¢ 
We have seen that this is the most prominent suggestion of the — 
term éxxdnoia (ekklésia). In more than sixty instances this word is 
used in the New Testament under circumstances which naturally im- — 
ply a single congregation of believers. : 
Moreover, as many as thirty-five different churches are — directly : 
or indirectly —referred to by name in the New Testament, in addi- o 
tion to the general mention of churches ‘throughout all Judea, and 
Galilee, and Samaria, + ‘through Syria, and Cilicia, ? the ‘churches — : 
of Asia, ® ete. When we consider how soon after Christian churches — 
began to be formed at all, this language was used, we are naturally — 
led to the conclusion that the apostles and their colaborers were ac~ 
customed to organize a Church in every place where they found be- 
lievers enough to associate themselves together for that purpose. 
This inference gains force when we consider that some of these 
churches were undoubtedly sufficiently near each other to have readily 
permitted their fusion into one, if it had not been thought essential to 
include in a single Church no more believers than could regularly and 
conveniently unite together in the enjoyment of its privileges and the 
performance of its duties. For example, Cenchrea was the port and 
suburb of Corinth, yet there were churches at both places. Hiera- _ 
polis was visible from the theatre of Laodicea, and Colosse was near 
—some think directly between — them ;* while Nymphas® appears | 
to have lived in, or near, Laodicea, and it is almost certain that Phil- 
emon was a resident of Colosse.° So that there is the strongest prob- 
ability that these five churches—at Mierapolis, Laodicea, Colosse, |} 
and those in the houses of Nymphas and Philemon— were all situated ‘| 
within a very few miles, probably within eye-shot, of each others; }} 


1 Acts ix: 81. 2 Acts xv: 40, 41. 31 Cor. xvi: 19. 

4 See Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Art. ‘‘HMierapolis.” 

5 Coloss. iv: 15. 

6 Philem. vy: 10; Coloss. iv: 9. Onesimus was a Colossian, and the obvious prosumptee By 
* they belonged to the same place. 
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near enough, at least, to demonstrate, by the fact of their individual 
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existence, that it was the aim of the Apostles to include within a 


given Church only those who could conveniently and regularly as- 
semble together to share its duties. 


We are, of course, aware that it has been objected to this view that 
the churches at Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus and Corinth must have 


_ been too large to be gathered into any one room. But, although 
_many thousands of Jews believed at Jerusalem, a very large propor- 


tion of them were converted at the time of the Pentecost, which as- 
sembled the representatives of the entire nation in the metropolis, so 
that we are without information as to the number of residents of Je- 
rusalem who became Christians, while we are expressly told that the 
multitude that heard were ‘out of every nation under heaven, +1— 
* Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopota- 
mia, and in Judea, and Cappedocia, in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia, 
and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Lybia about Cyrene, 
and strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretes and Arabians ;’#® 


- and it is settled by Inspiration that the resident Church at Jerusalem 


did meet ‘all with one accord in Solomon’s porch, * and did act 
Congregationally together ;— in the choice of deacons, in hearing 
delegates from Antioch, and sending ‘chosen men’ thither. So we 
find that Saul and Barnabas ‘assembled themselves with the 
Church’* at Antioch during ‘a whole year, and that when Saul 
and Barnabas returned from the missionary journey on which they 
had been sent from Antioch, ‘they gathered the Church together,’ ® 
and ‘rehearsed all that God had done with them.’ And, at a later 
period, when the delegation from Jerusalem went down to Antioch, 
‘they gathered the multitude’® of the Antiochean Church ‘to- 
gether; before they ‘delivered the Epistle’’ With regard to 


1 Acts ii: 5. 8 Actsv:12, 5 Acts xiv: 27. 

2 Acts ii: 10. 4 Acts xi: 26. 6 Acts xv: 30. 

7 Antioch, the capital of Syria, where the disciples of Jesus, attracting by their numbers the 
public attention, were first called Christians, is shown by the letters of Ignatius, to have had, in 
the second century, but one congregation of the faithful. It was still one in the days of Theo- 
philus. When its bishop, Paul of Samosata, was, towards the end of the second century, de- 
posed, he refused to resign the churches’ house —not houses. Carthage was a kind of African 
Rome, and enjoyed the services of the most eminent men; but both Tertullian and Cyprian 
speak of only one congregation, which chose its bishop, Cyprian, by public acclamation, in the 
third century. Alexandria, an immense city, the seat of what may be called the first Christian 
university, contained, in Origen’s time, but one congregation It was not till the end of the 


_ third century that we read of Christians in the extreme suburbs of a city in Egypt, having sep- 
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Ephesus, we find no hint in Paul’s Epistle to that Church that it dif- 
fered, in this respect, from other churches, but many precepts which 5 
would be most natural if it did not so differ; and, as to the Church at 
Corinth, it is clear that Paul twice recognizes it as one homogeneous 
body when he ‘says: —“when ye come together, therefore, into one 7 
place,” ete.,t and “if, therefore, the whole Church be come together _ i 
into one place,” ete.” : 
When we add to these considerations the remembrance of the fact — 
that it would be always inconvenient and unnatural, and often impos- 
sible, to carry into effect Gospel discipline in any Church, or to elect — 
its officers and carry on its government by the action of the whole — 
body, unless it is of that size that all of its members can meet to dis- f : 
cuss its affairs and decide upon them; we have sufficient evidence — 
that the Scriptural theory of a Church is of one composed only of 3 
so many members as can conveniently act together in the perform- * 
ance of its functions. * 
4 
II. Every MEMBER OF SUCH A CHURCH HAS EQUAL ESSEN- 
TIAL RIGHTS, POWERS, AND PRIVILEGES, WITH EVERY OTHER 
(EXCEPT SO FAR AS THE NEW TESTAMENT AND COMMON SENSE 
MAKE SOME SPECIAL ABRIDGMENT IN THE CASE OF FEMALE AND 
YOUTHFUL MEMBERS); AND THE MEMBERSHIP TOGETHER, BY MA-_ 
JORITY VOTE, HAVE THE RIGHT AND DUTY OF CHOOSING ALLS 
NECESSARY OFFICERS, OF ADMITTING, DISMISSING, AND DISCIPLIN-_ 
ING THEIR OWN MEMBERS, AND OF TRANSACTING ALL OTHER 
APPROPRIATE BUSINESS OF A CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Here are two points : — 
1. Every member of a Congregational Church has equal essential) 
rights, powers, and privileges with every other member. : | 
2. The membership, by majority vote, have the right and duty of | 
choosing all necessary officers, admitting, dismissing, and disciplining 
members, and transacting all other appropriate business of a Chris- 
tian Church. 
1. Every member of a Congregational Church has equal essential 


: 
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arate places,mot called churches, but cvwvaywyai, synagogues ; and not for meetings on the 
Lord’s day, but on Wednesdays and Fridays, when they convened for prayer, [ Eusebius, lib. 
vii. c. 80] or held prayer-meetings. — Bennett. ‘Theology of the Early Chr. Church.” p- 189. 
11 Cor. xi: 20. 
21 Cor. xiv: 23. 
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rights, powers, and privileges with every other member. This is the 
dictate of reason in regard to the membership of a body constituted 
“as the Church is. Its members—however diverse in natural powers, 
or in point of intellectual attainments, or social position —all come 
into it upon the same conditions, make the same promises, and seek 
the same ends. All stand upon an equality before God as to their 
need of salvation, as to the way of salvation, and as to the duties of 
salvation. The king and the beggar must alike ‘repent and be con- 
verted’ before they can offer themselves as suitable candidates for 
admission to the Church—both passing into it through the same 
‘strait gate.’ And, when entered, both must depend with the same 
humility upon the same grace, for daily sustenance in the divine life. 
Of the two, indeed, the king will be apt to need most grace, and be in 
greatest danger of falling, because of the sorer temptations which, from 
his position, will be likely to ‘beset him behind and before.’ So that 
there will be nothing in the fact that, in one aspect of his life, he is a 
king, to give him any preéminence in the Church over his brother, 
who, in one aspect of Ais life, is a beggar. They stand before God 
together there as sinful men for whom Christ died, to be compara- 
tively estimated not by their worldly station, but ‘according as God 
hath dealt to every man the measure of faith.’ And if this will be 
true of them, it will be true of all. 
The same conclusion follows from the voluntary, associate, charac- 
ter of the Church, considered as an organization. It is expressly 
confederated on the basis of equality among its members; and on 
that basis every member — as the rule— must necessarily have the 
game rights, powers, and privileges as every other. 

This view the Scriptures confirm. ‘They nowhere hint any rea- 
son for, or Divine intention of, any inequality of privilege in the 
» Church. But they expressly state that the ‘multitude’? was accus- 
_ tomed to gather together for action on business requiring action, and 
that it was when it ‘seemed good’? to ‘the whole Church’ — be- 
ing ‘assembled with one accord’ — that action followed. 

The only exception. to this is the express curtailment, by Paul, of 
some portion of the prerogatives of females; with such practical modi- 
fication as good sense may suggest in the case of very young and in- 


H 


2 Acts vi: 5, xv: 12, xxi: 22. 2 Ibid. xv: 25. 
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experienced members — which exceptions will be subsequently con- 
sidered in another connection.? . 

2. The membership, by majority vote, have the right and duty of a 
choosing all necessary officers, of admitting, disciplining, and dismis- 
sing members, and transacting all other appropriate business of a 
Christian Church? ] 

This follows inevitably from the very theory and constitution of 
‘the oe 8 is SP ENEY: established by Scriptural authority. 


of an equal voice in the election of the ofa of the body, is one ofl { 
the inherent rights of the membership of every such voluntary asso- — 
ciation as—in one aspect of it— every Church is. And if we turn — 
to the New Testament, we find that the membership of the primitive — 


wd 
1 See Appendix A. t 
2 * Christ hath given this power to receive in, or cut off, any member, to the whole body to- 
gether of every Christian congregation, and not to any one member apart, or to more mem- 
bers,” ete.— Confession of Low County Exiles. Hanbury, Voli. p. 95. ; 
“Every particular society of visible professors agreeing to walk together in the faith and order 
of the Gospel, is a complete Church, and has full power within itself to elect and ordain all” 
Church officers, to exclude all offenders, and to do all other acts relating to the edification and — 
well-being of the Church.” —Savoy Confession. Neal, Vol. ii. p. 178. :: 
“Nor may any person be added to the Church as a private member, but by the consent of 
the Church,” ete. Ibid. p. 179. # 
Cambridge Platform says Church power is in the hands of the ‘‘ brethren formally and ime 
mediately from Christ.” Chap. vy. Sect. 2. ’ 


See, also, an eloquent passage — too extended to be quoted here —in John Rebinson’s ane 
swer to Bernard. Works, Vol. ii. pp. 140, 141. 

“The subordinate ordinary power of acting Church affairs, in the order appointed by Jesus 
Christ, for attainment of the ends of Church communion, is given by Christ to a visible con-_ 
gregation of confederate believers, as the first and proper subject of it.’? —John Donenar 
“ Power of Congregational Churches,” etc. p. 90. ; 

‘Wee do not carry on matters, either by the overruling power of the Presbytery, or by the 
consent of the major part of the Church, but by the generall and joynt consent of all 
the members of the Church ; for we read in the Acts of the Apostles, the Primitive Church 
(which is a pattern for succeeding ages) carried all their administrations, duo/vpaddv, that 
is, with one accord, Acts ii: 46, as becometh the Church of God; which ought to be of one” 
heart, and one soul, of one mind, and one judgement, and all to speak the same thing. Acts 
iv: 32; 1 Cor i: 10; Phil. ii: 2,3. John Cotton’s ‘* Way of the Churches.” p. 94. 3 

‘A particular Church or congregation of saints, professing the faith, taken indefinitely for 
any Church (one as well as another), is the first subject of all the Church offices, with all their 
spirituall gifts and power, which Christ hath given to be executed amongst them,” ete. John 
Cotton’s ‘Keyes of the Kingdom,” etc. p. 67. ‘ 

“he people, or fraternity, under the gospel, are the first subject of power.’’ —John Wise. 
“ Vindication of the Government of New England Churches.” (Ed. 1772.) p. 44. i 

‘The administrative power in each Church is the voice of its majority, from which there is_ 
no appeal, except by the consent of both parties, and even then simply in the spirit of arbitra- 
tion.” — Vaughan’s ‘‘ Congregationalism ; or the Polity of Independent Churches viewed in relan 
tion to the state and tendencies of Modern Society.” London. 1842. 2d Edit. p. 8. 
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_ churches held and exercised this right. The Church at Jerusalem 
chose a twelfth apostle to be the successor of Judas ;! and this was 
done by vote of the whole brotherhood, as we have before shown.? 

In like manner we have seen that the brotherhood chose the seven 
deacons ;* their presbyters or pastors ;* and the messengers to Antioch. 
In fact there is no record in the New Testament of any other method 
_ of electing Church officers than by vote of the whole brotherhood, nor 
do we know of any precept, or even hint, looking in any other direction. 

(2.) The right to admit and dismiss members. Somebody, and 
somebody who has intelligence, time, and opportunity, must have this 
right, or that fundamental principle that they only are entitled to 
membership who give credible evidence of piety, could not be main- 
tained; nor could transfers be made from one Church to another. 

And from the democratic form of the Church, this power would natu- 

rally inhere in the entire membership. Furthermore, the power of 

choosing officers, which are the greater; involves and includes the 
power of choosing private members which are the less. It is clear, 

- moreover, that it was not enough® for Barnabas to be satisfied of 
Paul’s worthiness ; but the fears of ‘the brethren’ had to be allayed 
concerning him, before he could enter into fellowship with them. 
And, in the presence of the strong presumption in favor of the resi- 
dence of this power of admission in the hands of the membership, and ° 
the absence of all hint of its residence elsewhere, we think that the 
matter is made Scripturally clear by the fact — which will be pres- 
ently set forth — that the power of casting out of the Church is ex- 
pressly lodged in the body of covenanted believers. It is a familiar, 
and a sound maxim — ejusdem est potestatis aperire et claudere, insti- 
tuere et destitwere ;" and its application in this case would settle the 
question that as the membership are expressly commanded to act in 
excision, with them must lie the power of admission, as well. 

- (8.) The right to discipline and exclude members. Here the Scrip- 
ture is so explicit, and even minute in its directions, that there is 
room for no reasonable doubt as to the divine intention. As we have 
already seen,*° Christ most expressly committed the duty of discipline 
in every Church to its members, and made their decision final. And 


1 Acts i: 15-26. 3 See page 15. 5 See page 19. 

2 See page 14. 4 See page 15. 6 Acts ix: 26-30. 
7 “The same power that can open, can shut; that can set up, can set down.” 

8 See page 9. 910Cor,. v: 18; 2 Cor. ii: 6. 
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we find many passages which were evidently intended to stimulate 
the membership to the performance of this disagreeable and most 
solemn duty, in some of its lighter or severer aspects. Such is the 
following ;— “ Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them which cause 
divisions and offences, contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned, 
and avoid them.”! §o the passage,” directing the Corinthian brethren 
not to ‘company’ with certain offenders, saying “do not ye judge 
them that are within,” (that is, in the Church), and closing “ there- 
fore put away from among yourselves that wicked person,” is in point. — 
So is that,? beginning “now we command you, brethren, in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from every 
brother that walketh disorderly,” etc, and that in the Epistle to 
Titus ;*—“ A man that is an heretic, after the first and second admo- 
nition, reject,” etc. It will not be denied that all these precepts are 
addressed to ‘the brethren’ of the churches — and not to any Bishop, 
or other Church officer, nor to any Session, Presbytery, or other 
Church court—and the conclusion becomes inevitable, that the 
whole right and duty of that form of Church action which is con-— 
templated by and provided for in them, is solely with ‘the brethren? 
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Paul—as if to remove any lingering doubt that the responsibility was _ 
upon the membership, and upon them al/, — distinctly says,° it must 
be, when they “are gathered together,” that they “ deliver such a one 
unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the Spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” This, Paul elsewhere ° calls” 
“a punishment inflicted [v26 tay hevdveor—hupo tin pleiondn] of 
the many,” or, as we familiarly say, ‘by the crowd” — “Thus,” says _ 
John Davenport,’ upon this passage, “he establisheth their power to _ 
bind, and teacheth them how to use it; and, in like manner, he ex- _ 
horteth them, upon the man’s repentance, to turn the key, and to 
open the door of Christian liberties to him, and to loose woes from the 
former censure, by forgiving lim, ina legal, or judicial sense.” ; 

Thus Christ’s minute commands, with Apostolic precepts, and the 
obvious practice of the Primitive churches, unite to put beyond a 
doubt the fact that the power of ‘the keys’ in discipline — to its last 
results — is vested in the brotherhood of the Church. 


1 Rom. xvi: 17. 3 2 Thess. iii: 6. 5 1 Cor. v: 1-5. 2 | 
21 Cor. vy: 9-18. 4 Titus iii: 10. 6 2 Cor. ii: 6. | 
7“ Power of Congregational Churches asserted and vindicated.” p.1)1. | 
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¥. (4.) The right to transact all other appropriate business of a 
Christian Church. This right to transact all business that is inci- 
dental to the functions of Church life—being subordinate to those 
rights which are vital to that life—must follow from them. If the 
membership are empowered to admit, dismiss and discipline their 
own members, and to elect their officers, they must have the lesser 
' right to do all other needful things. And the fact of the actual ex- 
_ercise of such subordinate rights by the membership, is Scripturally 
‘shown by cases already referred to,’ where the entire body was con- 
sulted by the Apostles themselves, in cases of doubt and difficulty.? 


_ IV. Every sucn CHURCH IS INDEPENDENT OF ANY OUTWARD 
JURISDICTION OR CONTROL — WHETHER FROM Popes, PATRI- 
Arcus, ArRcHBISHOPS, BISHOPS, OR OTHERS ASSUMING TO BE 
VICEGERENTS OF CHRIST; FROM ANY ASSEMBLIES, SYNODS, PRES- 
_ BYTERIES, CONVENTIONS, CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS OR Coun- 

CILS, ASSUMING TO SPEAK IN THE NAME OF ‘THE CHURCH’; 
OR FROM OTHER CHURCHES—-BEING ANSWERABLE DIRECTLY 
AND ONLY TO CHRIST ITS HEAD: AND EVERY SUCH CHURCH IS 
ON A LEVEL OF INHERENT GENUINENESS, DIGNITY, AND AUTHOR- 
ITY WITH EVERY OTHER CHURCH ON EARTH? 


1 See pages 18, 19. 2 Acts xi: 1-18, xv: 4-81, etc. 

: @ * Althoug) all the churches were, in this first stage of Christianity, united together in one 
common bond of faith and love, and were, in every respect, ready to promote the interest and 
welfare of each other by a reciprocal interchange of good offices, yet, with regard to government 
and internal economy, every individual Church considered itself as an independent com- 
munity, none of them ever looking beyond the circle of its own members for assistance, or 
“recognizing any sort of external influence or authority. Neither in the New Testament, nor in 
any ancient document whatever, do we find any thing recorded from which it might be inferred 

' that any of the minor churches were at all dependent on, or looked up for direction to, those 

of greater magnitude or consequence.’ — Mosheim. De Rebus Christ. Sac i. See 48. 

** Christus vero sic instituit Ecciesiam, ut a sese semper pendeat, tanquam a capite.”.—Ame- 

situs. Mrdull. Tieol. Lib. i. Cap. xxxii. Sec, 25. 

* Christ has not subjected any Church to any other superior ecclesiastical jurisdiction than 
that which is within itself.””— Bradshaw's ** English Puritanism.” Chap. ii. Art. 4. 

“The Lord Jesus is the king of his Church alone, upon whose shoulders the government is, 
and unto whom all power is given in heaven and earth.” — Join Robinson. Works. Vol. ii. 
p- 140. : 

“The truth is, a particular congregation (Church) is the highest tribunall. . . . If difficulties 
arise .. . the counsell of other churches should be sought to clear the truth, but the power 
... rests stili in the congregation, where Christ placed it.”— Hooker's ** Survey.’ Part iv. p. 19. 

“Every particular ordinary congregation of faithful people. ..is a true or proper visible 
Church, jure divino, — by right from God. Every such congregation here, and everywhere, is 
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Here are two main points: — 
1. Every Congregational Church is, by divine right, independeiil 
of all control from without, except that of Christ its Head. * 
2. Every Congregational Church is on a level of inherent gen- 
uineness, dignity, and authority, with every other Church on earth. — 
1. Every Congregational Church is, by divine right, independent 
of all control from without, except that of Christ its head. = 
(1.) There ts no Biblical precept conferring any control over the 
local Church upon any man or body of men. Those directions which — 
Paul gave with reference to subjection to ‘principalities and powers,’? | 
have sometimes been twisted in that direction, as if the Apostle were — 
then persuading Church members to submit to a Bishop or a Pope, 
rather than admonishing citizens toward a due subordination to the 
laws of the land. And the two precepts in the last chapter of the 
Hpistle to the Hebrews (vv. 7, 17), have been claimed, by Papists 
and others, as establishing the right of a hierarchy to the obedience 


endued with power immediately from Christ, to govern itself ecclesiastically, or spiritually.?? — 
Henry Jacob’s *‘ Reasons for Reforming Church of England.” Hanbury. Vol.i. p. 222. 

“Hyery Church hath power of government in, and by itselfe; and no Church, or officers, j 
have power over one another but by way of advice or counsaile.”? —Lechford’s ‘Plain Deal- 
ing.” Mass. Hist. Coll. Third Series. Vol. iii. p. 74. s) 

“ A Congregational Church is, by the institution of Christ, a part of the militant vito 
Church.” — Cambridge Platform. Chap. ii. Sec. 6. 

“ Christ’s gospel churches in their fraternities are not such cyphers as they stand in some 
men’s accounts ; but are really and truly proper bodies, full of powers, and authorities, for the - : 
government of themselves, and all their concerns, as all democracies are.””— John Wise. * Vin~ 
dication of Government of New England Churches.” (Bd. 1722.) p. 56. 

‘¢ Neither were they [the early churches] subordinate to one another. Noexample of this sub- 
ordination has yet been adduced from the New Testament. Even those called mother-churches, _ 
such as were at Jerusalem and Antioch, did not claim exclusive power over others. <All were 
distinct independent Socteties.”? — Davidson. ‘Eccl. Pol, New Test.” p. 136. 

“The churches constituted on this strictly voluntary principle, and thus wholly spiritual. | 
in their character, were churches possessing each a separate and independent character.”* 
Vaughan. “ Causes of the Corruption of Christianity.” p. 408. j 

- 


“Tndependence and equality formed the basis of their [the churches] internal constitu- — 
tion.’ — Gibbon. ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” Smith’s Edit. Vol. ii. p. 191. 

“The exigences of the Christian Church can never be such as to legitimate, much less to- 
render it wise, to erect any body of men into a standing judicatory over them.’ — Pres. Stiles. 
“ Convention™Sermon.” (A.D. 1761.) p. 91. : 

‘(Nothing in the history of the primitive churches is more incontrovertible, than the fact 
of their absolute independence, one of another. It is attested by the highest historical author- 
ities, and appears to be generally conceded by Episcopal authors themselves.” — Coleman's” 
** Apostolical and Primitive Church.” 80 Edit. 1858. p. 50. ; 

“The several churches are altogether independent of one another.” —Uhden’s ‘New Eng- 
land Theocracy.” p. 68. 

1 Titus iii: 1. 
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the churches. But those precepts clearly refer to the relation of 
‘the members of a Church to its own Christian teachers, and not to 
its subordination to any external authority — whether of one or of 
many. 
The first (v. 7): —“ Remember them that have the rule over you,” 
is explained by the clause succeeding: “who have spoken unto you 
~ the word of God; whose faith follow, considering the end of their 
conversation.” ‘The words translated “that have the rule over you,” 
[tar jyounevay vuoiy —ton hégoumendn humdi], rather mean ‘ your 
teachers or leaders in faith, and the reference —involved in the 
word ‘remember,’ — apparently is to those who were already dead, 
whose example was to be had in constant and affectionate imitation, 
as both a stimulus and a guide.! So that there is not here the remot- 
est reference to any ‘rule’ over the Church at all; as our translation 
(prepared by prelates) wrongly suggests. 
_ The other verse (v. 17), unquestionably does make allusion to rul- 


- 1 “re first sets before the Jews the example of those by whom they had been taught; and 
he seems especially to speak of those who had sealed the doctrine delivered by them, by their 
own blood,” ete. — Calvin. Comment. in loco. 

* Sanctitatem in omni vita exhibuerunt, et in ea perstiterunt ad mortem usque.... Hance 
sanctitatem per fidem acceperant atque servaverant ; quare videte eandem fidem retineatis, ut 
par sit et vester exitus.”— Grotius. Comment. in loco. : 

* By the description following, it is evident that the Apostle here intends all that had spoken 
or preached the word of God unto them, whether apostles, evangelists, or pastors, who had 
now finished their course,” etc. — John Owen. Comment. in loco. 

“That is, calling to mind the peaceful and happy death of those religious teachers among 
you, who gave you instruction respecting the word of life, imitate their faith ; that is, perse- 
yere in your Christian profession, as they did, to the very end of life.””— Stuart. Comment. 
in loco. 

“Here dead teachers are intended ; as appears from the word Mvnyovetere, from the past 
tense of é\.iAncay, and especially from the following part of the sentence..... The reference 
seems to be to those holy preachers of the gospel, like Stephen and James (Acts vii: 59, 60, 
xii: 2), who died for Christ: ‘remember them and consider their deaths, in order to imitate 
their steadfastness in the faith.’ — Sampson. Comment. in loco. 

“ We shall have to understand a reference to such men as Stephen, James the son of Zebe- 

) dee, and James the younger, who was stoned in a tumult, A. D. 62,— men whose death was 

| known to the readers, and whom they even now doubtless acknowledge as ijyotpevot.?? — 

Ebrard. Comment. in loco. 

_ *Tnnuit ergo doctores ex primis Christi testibus et apostolis, eorumve discipulis et sociis, 

/ qui paulo ante decesserant, vel jum jamque decessuri erant.’’ — Gengel. Gnomon. in loco. 

**Remember them that were your leaders, who spoke to you the Word of God; look upon 

__ the end of their life, and follow the example of their faith.” —Conybeare and Howson. (New 

translation.) ‘‘Life and Epis, St. Paul.” First 4to Edit. Vol. ii. p. 547. 

** The sentiment here is, that the proper remembrance of those now deceased who were once 
our spiritual instructors and guides, should be allowed to have an important influence in 
inducing us to lead a holy life.””—— Barnes. Comment. in loco. 


\ 
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ing én the Church, but not to ruling over tt. Our translation says, 
“obey them that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves ; for 
they watch for your souls, as they that must give account, that they 
may do it with joy, and not with grief; for that is unprofitable for 


~ 


you.” But here again, “them that have the rule over you,” is toig 
nyounsvors vporr [tois hégowmenois humén], signifying, as before, sim- 


, 


nee eho 


ply the spiritual teachers, or guides, of the ‘Church, whose proper au-_ 


eS 


thority over them ‘in the word and doctrine,’ its members are bound 
to recognize and respect.1. That those,ordinary ministers of religion 
who labor in, and with, a Church, are here intended, and not any hie- 
rarchy without, is made evident by the declaration that the ‘guides’ 
referred to, aré those which ‘watch for souls, which ‘watching’ was 
assigned to Timothy,’ as a part of his work as an Evangelist; and 
they are to ‘watch’ not as those who are to reign over the Church and © 


1 “Doubly foolish are the Papists, who from these words confirm the tyranny of their own 
idol: ‘ the Spirit bids us obediently to receive the doctrine of goodly and faithful Bishops, and ¥ 
to obey their wholesome counsels; he bids us also to honor them.’ But how does this fayor — 
mere apes of Bishops? ??—Calvin. Comment. in loco. ' : 

“The rulers, or guides, here intended, were the ordinary elders, or officers of the Church, ; 
which were then settled among them.’? — John Owen. Comnent. in loco. } 

“Obey your leaders and be subject to them; for they watch over your souls, as those 
who must give an account.”? — Stuart. (New translation.) in loco. 

‘Proper attention and obedience to spiritual guides is here inculcated,’? ete. — Turner. — 
Comment. in loco. 

“Doctoribus defunctis memoriam preestate (v. 7,) viventibus obedientiam..... Obedite in 
lis, quee pracipiunt vobis tanquam salutaria; concedite, etiam ubi videntur pluseculum postu- 
Tare: 6. ate. Auditores debent ductoribus suis obedire et concedere, ut cum gaudio,’’ etc. — Ben- 
gel Gnomon. in loco. ! 

‘‘In the former verse the Apostle exhorts them to remember those who had been their lead-— 
ers, and to imitate their faith ; in this he exhorts them to obey the leaders they now had, and 
to submit to their authority in all matters of doctrine and discipline, on the ground that they 
watched for their souls, and should have to give an account of their conduct to God. If this | 
conduct were improper, they must give in their report before the great tribunal with grief; | 
but im it must be given: if holy and pure, they would give it in with joy. It isan awful con-~ 
sideration that many pastors who had loved their flocks as their own souls, shall be obliged to — 
accuse them before God for either having rejected or neglected the great salvation.’? — ddam 

Clarke. Corunent. tn loco. : 

“Render unto them that are your leaders obedience and submission ; for they, on their’ 
part, watch for the good of your souls, as those that must give account; that they may keep 
their watch with joy and not with lamentation ; for that would be unprofitable for you.*?— 

Conybeare and Howson. (New translation.) Vol. ii. p. 548. 

“Gehorchet euren Fuhrern und folget ihnen; denn sie wachen uber eure Seelen, als die 
einst Rechenschaft geben sollen,” ete. — De Wetle’s translation, in loco. 

‘The reference here is to their religious teachers, .. .. and the doctrine is, that subordina- 
tion is necessary to the welfare of the Church, and that there ought to be a disposition to 
yield all proper obedience to those who are set over us in the Lord.’””?— Barnes. Comment. 
in loco. 

22 Tim. iv: 5. 
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“eal zé to an account, but as themselves ‘they that must give account’ 
to the Great Head, for the faithfulness with which they have led 
and fed their flock ‘like a shepherd.’ 

So that, rightly read, neither of these precepts suggests any ruling 
over a Church from without, except that.of Christ, in his Word and 
by his Spirit, ever shaping that ruling that is within it, to the praise 
and the glory of his name. 

_ (2.) There is no evidence furnished by the Scriptures of the exer- 
cise of any outward control over the primitive churches. We have 
already seen (pp. 19, 20), that the Apostles neither claimed nor exer- 
cised such control over those churches which they had founded. There 
is no record of the assumption, or exercise of such control by any 
other man or body of men. And we shall more clearly see how ad- 
verse the supposition of any such control is to the facts in the case, 
when we come to the particular consideration of those texts which are 
“urged —as indirect evidence — on its behalf. 

(3.) The whole drift of the New Testament ts in a direction oppo- 


“site to any theory of control over the individual Church. Not only 


did the individual churches, in obedience to Apostolic counsel, and 
under the Apostolic eye, perform untrammelled all the functions of 


- their Church life; but the sole responsibility of their life and labor 


was laid and left upon them by Christ and his Apostles, who every- 


- where recognized the right and duty of ‘the brethren’ to make final 


decision upon all matters. Men, from reading the New Testament 


alone, could hardly be led to conceive of any supremacy, whether of 
one or many, over that local Hiklesia, whose ‘works’ and ‘labor’ and 


‘patience’ had—among others—this praise;— “thou hast tried 
them which say they are Apostles and are not, and hast found them 
liars.” * 

(4.) The general arguments of the advocates of some external juris- 
diction over the local churches do not sustain that doctrine. A late 
earnest writer in the interest of the Papacy, has argued that since 
the Church must have some government, and Christ does not himself 
visibly preside over it, he must have delegated his power either to 
some one man, to an order of men, or to the whole Church collectively. 
The former and latter suppositions he throws out as insufficient for the 


1 Rey. ii: 2. 
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duties to be performed, inconsistent with His rights as the founder of — 
the institution, and incompatible with the end intended; and then — 
draws the conclusion that the power of the Church was actually vested, q 
by its Great Head, in “several offices, in due subordination to each 
other,” all centering in the occupant of the Papal chair! But this 
argument is most evidently founded upon alow view of the power of 
truth over the minds of men, and a complete ignoring of the possibil — 
ity of that constant influence by Christ himself over the affairs of his — 
kingdom on earth, which his own words, ‘Lo I am with you alway,’ j 
entitle his people to expect. It is kindred to that old assumption of — 
despots that men cannot be trusted to govern themselves, without 
forts forever frowning upon them, and an omnipresent police peering — 
into their affairs. Self-government is inconceivable to many minds, as _ 
a system that can be trusted to be a regulator of human conduct; and — 
many even who accept it as sufficient in civil affairs, distrust it still — 
in regard to spiritual things. But, if there were only one man on 
earth, and he loved God, and ‘willingly walked after the command- — 
ment, doubtless he could be governed by the influence of Christ — 
through the Word, and the Spirit, without a Pope. It is difficult to 
see why, if there were two such men, the same might not be true of 
them; and so of ten, or one hundred. It is difficult, indeed, to see — 
why, on these conditions, the same might not be true of any number 
of men up to the whole of the race. So that to deny that the Con-— 
eregational theory —that Christ committed the government of the 
Church to its own members, under His constant supervision — is ade- 
quate to the performance of all that the nature of the case demands, 
is to deny the sufficiency of truth to do its work, or the omnipotence 
of Christ in the superintendence of that work, or both. And all rea- 
soning toward the Papacy as a necessity that the Church on earth 
may be suitably g gov erned, is, in the face of the facts, as baseless and 
impertinent, as the ‘assumption would be in regard to civil matters, — 
that there can be no just and suitable order, and subordination, with- 

out absolute monarchy everywhere. / 

The same, for substance, is true of the assumptions of the prelacy 


of the Episcopal Church, and of the aristocracy of Presbyterianism 5 


a 


1 “The Path which led a Protestant Lawyer to the Catholic Church,” by P. H. Burnett. New 
York. 1860. pp. 61-107. 
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_ all practically denying that Christ can procure the proper government 
of his Church on earth without some hierarchal help. 

(5.) The texts cited by the advocates of some external jurisdiction 
over the local churches, in proof of its Scripturalness, do not sustain 
that doctrine. We have already seen! how baseless is the Papal 
assumption that Christ, in the 16th of Matthew, committed the 

- government of the Church to the hands of Peter, as future Bishop of 
_ Rome, to be administered in the line of Episcopal succession from 
‘him. 

The Episcopal arguments for the supremacy of ‘the Church’ over 
all local congregations and all individual believers, are mainly founded 
upon such an interpretation of the word ‘ Church’ as sanctions their 
claim. But we have seen? that the Scriptural usage of the word 
tuxiyoia. (ekklésia) does not countenance such an interpretation, and 
that those functions which Christ appoints to his churches® do not 
comport with it. 

The central idea of the Presbyterian theory — which places the 
board of Elders, the Presbytery, the Synod, and the General Assem- 
bly, over the local Church—is that “the several different congrega- 
tions of believers, taken collectively, constitute one Church of Christ, 
called emphatically the Church ; — that a larger part of the Church, 
or a representation of it, should govern a smaller, or determine mat- 
ters of controversy which arise therein;—that, in like manner, a rep- 
resentation of the whole should govern and determine in regard to 
every part, and to all the parts united; that is, that a majority shall 
govern: and consequently that appeals may be carried from lower to 
higher judicatories, till they be finally decided by the collected wis- 
dom and united voice of the whole Church.”* But we have already 
seen® that this fundamental assumption is erroneous, and that the 
local Church is the only one known to the New Testament ; whence 
it follows that all arguments founded on the theory of any other 
Church, must be without warrant from the word of God. The same 
conclusion will be inevitable if we examine those texts which are 
specially relied on to sustain this assumption. The main passage 


1 Pages 10, 11. 2 Pages 31-33. 3 Page 34. 

4 “The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America.” Form of 
Government. Book i, Chap. 12, note. 

5 Pages 31-383. 
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quoted, for that purpose, in the “Book of Discipline,” is Acts xv: 
1-29. By turning to that passage, our readers will see that certain © 
Judeans had insisted, in the Church at Antioch, that all Christian be- 
lievers from the Gentiles should be circumcised. A discussion arose. 
Paul and Barnabas participated in that discussion, but made no at- 
tempt authoritatively to decide it. The Church finally sent Paul and 
Barnabas, with several lay delegates, to Jerusalem, to consult about — 
the matter. It is stated that they were sent ‘unto the Apostles and | 
Elders about this question.’ But that this language was not used — 
to exclude, but rather to include (by specifying its most prominent i 
persons)! the whole Church at Jerusalem, is made evident by the — 
fact that (v. 4) ‘when they were come to Jerusalem they were re- * 
ceived of the Church, and of the Apostles and Elders,’ and declared — 
their errand. ‘And the Apostles and Elders came together for to — 
consider of this matter,’ and when they had fully considered it, ‘it~ 
pleased ithe Apostles and Elders, with the whole Church, to send a 
delegation to Antioch with their reply, and they wrote letters by — 
them, after this manner: ‘The Apostles and Elders and brethren 
send greeting, etc.... It seemed good unto us, being assembled with 
one accord, to send, ete. And the delegation went to Antioch with 
this epistle, and ‘when they had gathered the multitude’ of the 
Church at Antioch together, they delivered it, etc. 

We submit that nothing can well be plainer than that this was a Con- 
gregational, rather than a Presbyterian procedure. The entire mem- 
bership of the Church at Antioch send delegates to the entire mem-— 
bership of the local Church at Jerusalem, to ask their advice on the 
question whether circumcision is still a rite in force upon them. The 
entire membership of the locaf Church at Jerusalem — under the — 
guidance and counsel of the Apostles s, consider 


1 “ Now the Apostles and Elders are mentioned first and foremost as members in this assem-— 
bly. But that we ought to think of this assembly as an universal one, is implied as self-evi-_ 
dent ; ‘ for,’ as Meyer says, ‘ the deliberation of the Apostles and Presbyters took place in tho 
presence and with the codperation of the whole assembled Church, as appears from v. 12, com- 
pared with v. 22, and most distinctly from v. 25.’ ? — Baumgarten’s “ Apostolic Hist.” Vol. 
ii. p. 18. | 

‘‘The brethren were also present at the meeting. In this respect it was unlike modern Sy- | 
nods, from which the people generally are excluded as members.’? — Davidson. “Ecclesiastical 
Pol. of New Test.” p. 828. 

“The Apostles and Elders are mentioned on account of their rank, not as comprising the 
entire assembly. It is evident from v. 28, that the other Ohrstians! at Jerusalem were also 
present, and gave their sanction to the decrees enacted.” — Hackett on Acts, in loco, 


, 
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the matter, and send a reply, which the Church at Antioch receives, 
and is comforted. We do not see how any man who does not read 

this chapter through a Presbyterian glass darkly, can, by any possi- 

bility, distort it into any semblance of support of the Ecclesiastical 
judicatories which belong to the Presbyterian system. 

Equally fruitless are other attempts to graft that system upon the 
honest sense of the New Testament. The “Book” says,) “The 
Church of Jerusalem consisted of more than one.” It then cites, in 

proof, the following passages : 

Acts vi: 1. “When the number of the disciples was multiplied, 
there arose a murmuring of the Grecians,” ete. 

Acts ix: 31. “Then had the churches rest throughout all Ju- 
dza,” etc. 

Acts xxi: 20. “Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of 
Jews there are which believe,” etc. 

_ Acts ii: 41,47. “The same day there were added unto them 
about three thousand souls. And the Lord added to the Church 
~ daily such as should be saved.” 

Actsiv: 4. “ Many of them which heard the word believed; and 
the number of the men was about five thousand.” 

We can find in these passages no assertion, nor even hint, of more 
than one Church at Jerusalem. There were other churches in Judea. 
And, beyond doubt, thousands of those who were converted at Jeru- 
‘salem were foreign Jews come up to the feast. And even if all were 
residents, and all remained, there is still no particle of evidence that 
they were associated into more than one Ecclesiastical body. We 
have seen? that they all met together in one place for business, ap- 
parently as other churches met ; which is the clearest proof that they, 
however numerous, were but one Church.2 And the attempt which 


1 Book i. Chap. 10, note. 2 Page 37. 

3 “The entire multitude of the Christians [were called together] not the one hundred and 
twenty. (Actsi: 5.) That the Christian community in Jerusalem was divided into seven 
distinct churches, each of which assemhled by itself and chose a deacon (as some assert, 7. e., 
Mosheim, Kuinoel) is untenable and improbable. The difficulty of apprehending how many 
thousand Christians could have assembled in one place, is lessened by the probability of the 
fact that many of them had left Jerusalem, where they were present merely on account of the 
feast.’? — De Wette, in loco. 

So, of the Church at Corinth, the following thoughts are worthy of consideration : 

_ <The place (1 Cor. xiv: 23) that speaks of the whole Church coming together into one place, 
doth unavoidably prove (for aught we can discern) that Corinth had their meetings, and not 
by way of distribution into several congregations, but altogether in one congregation: and 
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the “Book” makes, to prove that there were several churches in Je-— 
rusalem which had a practical Presbyterial union for purposes of 
business, by, first assuming that there were so many believers there 
that they could not all have belonged to one Church, and then quot- 
ing such passages? as speak of the Church action at Jerusalem as 
being that of one body, which they say must then have been a Pres- 
bytery, is a begging of the very question in debate, which no man 
would tolerate, for a moment, in a secular argument. 

Equally absurd seems to us the attempt of the “ Book,” to prove 
from the burning of the books of those ‘which used curious arts’ at 
Ephesus, taken in connection with other passages which speak of 
Paul's ‘tarrying at Ephesus until Pentecost, and of ‘a great door and 
effectual’ as being opened to him there, ete.,? that “the Church of 
Ephesus had more congregations than one, under a Presbyterial gov- 
ernment.” *° Unquestionably there was a time when there was more 
than one Church in Ephesus. The first fruits of Paul’s preaching 
there, appear to have been gathered into a Church in the house of 
Aquila. _ Subsequently, on his second visit, converts so multiplied 
that a new assembly was gathered elsewhere. But when Aquila re- 
moved to Rome,* the Church that had been in his house appears to 
have coalesced with the other assembly, and thenceforth we hear 
only of ‘the Church’ at Ephesus; as in Acts xx: 17 (A. p. 58), Rev. 
ii: 1 (4. pv. 67, or as some think, A. Dp. 96), without any added inci- 
dents, upon which the liveliest imagination could hang the Presbyte- 
rial theory. 

It is indeed wonderful with what calm assurance the Presbyterian 
“Book” attaches its code to Seripture references which have not 


doth also answer your reason drawn from tho variety of teachers and prophets in that Church ; 
for it is plain from that vory chapter, that tho Church of Corinth had many prophets: let 
the prophets speak two or three, and let the rest judge (v. 29); and many that spake with 
tongues, who must speak by courso two or three, and ono interpret (v. 27) ; yea every one gen- 
erally had a psalm, or a doctrine, or a revelation, or an interpretation (wv. 26): as indeed they 
came behind in no gifs (1 Cor. i: 7); and yot for all their variety of gifts dad gifted men, proph- 
ots, interpreters, speakers with tongues, and the like, both they and the whole Chureh also, 
even women and all, used to come together into ono placo,’?— Modest and Brotherly An- 
swer,” etc., by Richard Mather and William Tompson, London: 1644. 8vo. p, 87, 

2 Acts xv: 4, xi: 22, xxi: 17, 18, ote, , 

91 Cor. xvi: 8,9, 19; Acts xviii: 19, 24, 26, eto. 

8 Book i. Chap, 10, note, 

# He was there in A. D. 57; whon Paul wrote tho Hpistle to the Romans. Rom. xvi: 8-6. 


© See the subject well and thoroughly discussed by Dr. Davidson. *ecl. Pol. New Zest.” 
pp. 98-112, 
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even the semblance of remotest possible connection with the subject. 
The vivid imagination which led the ancients to picture an wrsa ma- 
Jor in the northern heavens, on the strength of a cluster of stars that 
much more decidedly suggests to the less poetic modern mind the 
form of a humble kitchen utensil, was feeble in comparison with it. 
For example, we learn! that “ three ministers, and as many elders as 
may be present belonging to the Presbytery, being met at the time 
and place appointed, shall be a quorum competent to proceed to busi- 
ness,” from Acts xiv: 26, 27, compared with Acts xi: 18; passages 
which declare that when Paul and Barnabas “had gathered the 
Church together, they rehearsed all that God had done with them, 
and how he had cpened the door cf faith unto the Gentiles,’ and 
that “ when they heard these things, they held their peace and glori- 
fied God, saying, then hath God also to the Gentiles granted repent- 
ance unto life!” 

So all the proof adduced by the “ Book,” from Scripture, in sup- 
port of the power of Church ‘judicatories, over the churches and 
their membership, is* those passages in the 18th of Matthew (w. 
15-20), which record Christ’s confiding of all matters of discipline 
expressly to the hands of the Church itself, and the direction of Paul 
(also to the Church itself,) when ‘gathered together, to cast out 
the unworthy! We are also referred for proof* that “the Church 
session consists of the pastor or pastors, and ruling elders, of a par- 
ticular congregation,” solely to the same direction of Paul,‘ “in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered together, and 
my spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ,” ete. So we 
find® the position that the Church session “have power to inquire into 
the knowledge and Christian conduct of the members of the Church,” — 
educed from one single passage, and that the following, in the Old 
Testament : °— “the diseased have ye not strengthened, neither have 
ye healed that which was sick, neither have ye bound up that which 
was broken, neither have ye brought again that which was driven 
away, neither have ye sought that which was lost; but with force 
and crueity have ye ruled them,” —a text which, it seems to us, would 
prove any thing else, at least, equally as well! So the power of the 


) 


1 Book i. Chap. 10, Sec. 7, note. 41Cor. v: 4, 5. 
2 Book i. Chap. viii. Sec. 2, note. 5 Book i. Chap. ix. Sec. 6, note. 
- 8 Book i. Chap. ix. Sec. 1, note. © Ezek: xxxiv; 4. 
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Presbytery! to “issue and receive appeals from Church sessions,” 
to “examine and license candidates for the holy ministry:” to “or- 
dain, instal, remove and judge ministers;” to “resolve questions of 
discipline ;’ to “condemn erroneous opinions;” and, in general, to 
“order whatever pertains to the spiritual welfare of the churches 
under their care ;” is wholly rested-—so far as Scriptural authority 
is concerned — upon those passages which narrate the discussion at 
Jerusalem in regard to circumcision ;* the exhortation of the brethren 
in Ephesus to the disciples at Achaia to receive Apollos ;* the sep- 
aration of Barnabas and Saul to the work whereunto God had called 
them ;* the address of the twelve apostles to the Church at Jerusalem 
in regard to the choice of the seven deacons; and Paul’s advice to 
the Ephesians,® to pray “always with all prayer and supplication in 
the spirit, watching thereunto,” etc.; and to the Philippians © to “be 
careful for nothing, but in everything by prayer and supplication, 
with thanksgiving, let your requests be made known unto God!” 
Our Presbyterian friends regard these passages as so overwhelming 
in demonstration of the Scripturalness of their views and of the un- 
scripturalness of all opposing ones, that they calmly say, on proceed- 
ing to speak of Synods and of the General Assembly :7 “as the proofs 
already adduced in favor of a Presbyterial assembly in the govern- 
ment of the Church, are equally valid in support of a Synodical as- 
sembly, it is unnecessary to repeat the Scriptures to which reference 
has been made, or to add any other.” We find it easy to agree with 
fhem on the point of the equal validity of such texts in support of 
Synods—and we might add, of Ecumenical councils, and of the 
whole system of the Papacy, as well— but we can hardly concur in 
their conclusion that nothing more is needed to establish their system 
as the natural outgrowth of the Bible. However those who take 
Presbyterianism first for granted, and then go to the Bible with both 
the expectation and determination to find there the evidence of its 
truth — or, if not that, at least not to find there the evidence of its 
errors — may regard these ‘proof texts ;’ it seems to us abundantly 
clear that they who take the Bible for granted, and go meekly, pray- 


1 Book i. Chap. x. Sec. 8. 5 Eph. vi: 18. 
2 Acts xv: 5-24. 6 Phil. iv: 6. 
3 Acts xviii: 24, 27. 7 Book i. Chap. xi, note. 


4 Acts xiii: 2, 3. 
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erfully, and studiously, to its pages to find out what form of Church 
government will be the simple and unforced outgrowth of its records, 
and its precepts; could by no ordinary possibility educe from it the 
Presbyterian theory. 

(6.) Christ, by his own voice, and through that of his Apostles, 
placed upon the local Church the sole and final responsibility of tis 
affairs —under himself. That he did this in respect to the disci- 
pline of members, we have already seen. We have seen also that 
he did it in regard to the election of Church officers? We have 
seen that he did it in reference to all other necessary business of a 
Christian Church.? This ought to decide the matter. 

He never hinted to his churches that they were to carry their work 
to others to be done, or their troubles to others to be settled, or their 
trials to others to be borne; but he directed them to ‘fight the good 
fight of faith,’ and to ‘endure hardness’ for him. And in the extrem- 
est case of difficulty and discipline, he did not instruct Paul to assume 
to interfere — either for himself, or for the twelve apostles—as being 
officially authorized to settle it; nor to advise or command the Church 
to lay the matter before Presbytery, Synod, or any other tribunal, 
but directed him rather to inform those interested, thatthe painful act 
of excommunication that had become necessary, would be properly 
done if done ‘in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, by them, when 
‘gathered together.’ Ie charged them to remember the words which 
their martyred teachers had spoken to them while they were yet 
present with them, and to obey the pious counsels of the living who. 
were breaking to them the bread of life; but he never commanded 
them as churches to ‘give place by subjection’ to any power but his 
own ;—‘no, not for an hour; that the truth of the gospel might con- 
tinue with them.’ 

But, if Christ laid the direct responsibility of all their affairs upon 
the local churches; and if the texts cited by the advocates of some 
external jurisdiction over these churches are guiltless of any such 
suggestion ; and if the general arguments of those advocates for such 
jurisdiction are equally baseless; and if the whole drift of the New 
Testament is in a direction opposite to that of any theory of control 
over the individual Church; and if there is no evidence furnished by 


1 See pages 9, 41, 42. 2 See pages 14-18, 40. 8 See pages 18, 19, 43. 
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the Scriptures that any such jurisdiction was even attempted over the 
churches planted by the Apostles; and if there is no Biblical precept 
-whatever, conferring the control of the local Church upon any man 
or body of men — it is an easy and inevitable inference that every 
true Christian Church is, and ought to be, inherently independent of 
any jurisdiction from without, except that of Christ its Head; who, 
though ascended ‘unto his Father and our Father, and to his God 
and our God, is yet never ‘far from every one’ of his churches, 
which ‘in him live, and move, and have their being.’ 

2. Every true Congregational Church — whatever may be the lowl- 
ness of tts outward estate — is on a level of essential genuineness, dig- 
nity and authority, with every other Church on earth. This is a nec- 
essary consequence of the obvious fact that a true Church of Christ | 
gets its vitality, and value, not from the number of its members, or 
their wealth, or honorable position in human society; nor from the 
magnificence of its temple, or the splendor of its worship; nor from 
its affiliation with some wide-reaching and imposing hierarchy ; but 
from its living union to its great Head. Since it is Christ’s life,— 
rooted in him, branching in them—that must be the life of every 
true Church ; and his wisdom and power, flowing from him through 
them, that must be their wisdom and power; it follows that wher- 
ever ‘two or three’ truly gathered in His name, have Him ‘ with 
them alway,’ their wisdom may be — and, if they are faithful to their 
possibilities, will be — Christ’s wisdom, and their dignity will be the 
dignity of Christ ‘in the midst of them, and their authority, the 
authority of Christ acting and speaking through them; while the 
largest and most imposing organization cannot have any wisdom 
that is wiser than that, nor any dignity that is more august than 
that, nor any strength that is stronger than that, nor any author- 
ity that is more imperial than that. 

The function of a Church on earth is to let its “light shine before 
men,’ to be “ the pillar and ground of the truth,”? — by “ manifesta- 
tion of the truth,” to commend itself “to every man’s conscience in 
the sight of God.”* To do this, fidelity to the truth is the main 
essential. The ‘little candle’ that throws its beams afar — 


“So shines a good deed in a naughty world ;””? — 
ee, 


. 
1 Matt. v: 16. 2 1 Tim. iii: 15. 3 2 Cor. iv: 2. 
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if it is only always burning, may be even more useful as a guide to 
the benighted traveller, than if it were a bonfire dazzling his vision 
by the brief brilliance of its blaze, only to make the night afterward 
darker around him, by the contrast. The little pilot-boat, that seems 
hardly more substantial than a cockle-shell on the heaving bosom of 
the sea, if it only know the way, may go before and pilot an India- 
man safe up the windings of the channel, to her wharf, even better 
than the Great Eastern could do in its place. And no Church can be 
so small in numbers, or so feeble in its pecuniary resources, or so 
humble in all its outward seeming, that —if it live the life of Christ 
— it may not safely ‘bring unto their desired haven ’ all those around 
it who ‘labor and are heavy laden,’ and who seek the way to that 
‘rest that remaineth to the people of God. 

Moreover, a Church that is few in numbers, and feeble in its tem- 
poralities, is, by those very circumstances, thrown the more on its 
sense of dependence upon the strength of Christ, and is therefore the 
more likely to be in quick and constant sympathy with him. Driven 
to look to his Providence for its daily bread, it is not exposed to that 
temptation which proved too much for the Laodiceans,} and its re- 
ligion will almost necessarily be more pure and fervent and effectual, 
than if its outward circumstances should seduce it to say ‘I am rich, 
and increased with goods, and have need of nothing ;’ the fact being 
that this very worldly prosperity had blighted its spiritual life, until, 
with all its outward seeming of thrift, in the eye of God it is ‘wretched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.’ Piety is both the 
strength and the dignity of a Church of Christ. And piety is nur- 
tured by the feeling of dependence for temporal, as well as spiritual 
blessings. There is often most prayer where there are fewest to 
pray; and there can be no doubt that many a log cabin on the West- 
ern frontier, which rudely shelters ‘two or three’ devout men, in the 
overlooking eye of Heaven lifts itself under the Sabbath sun with a 
loftier glory, than the proudest cathedral pile whose towering summit 
flushes with that sun’s earliest and latest kiss. The voice of Christ 
will be just as true, just as wise, just as imperative, when it speaks 
throuch the conscience (enlightened by the Spirit, and the Word) of 
a little company of farmers in the back-woods, as when it utters itself 


1 Rev. iii: 14-22. 
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through the medium of the ‘influential’ and ‘ cultivated’ membership 
of a thronged city Church; while reason and observation suggest 
that the obstacles to the pure deliverance of that voice, will be many 
more in the latter case, than in the former. 

That little handful of North of England men — William Bradford, 
and George Morton, and Francis Jessop, and Richard Jackson, and 
Robert Rochester,’ and their humble associates—as they used to 
steal along the green lanes between Austerfield, and Harworth, and 
Bawtry, toward the manor-house of the Archbishop of York, in 
Scrooby — then tenanted by William Brewster, who, as they “ ordina- 
rily mett at his house on y* Lord’s day . . . with great love enter- 
tained them when they came, making provission for them to his great 
charge” *— to take sweet counsel together, and shake off the “ yoake 
of antichristian bondage, and as y® Lord’s free people, joyn them- 
selves (by a covenant of the Lord) into a Church estate, in y* felow- 
ship of y® gospell, to walke in all his wayes, made known, or to be 
made known unto them, according to their best endeaours, whatso- 
ever it should cost them, the Lord assisting them ;”* were not only a 
true Church, but we might almost claim,— though so few, and, in out- 
-ward seeming, so feeble and unprophetic of great results, — were the 
truest Church at that moment existing on the earth; having more of 
Christ’s authority than any other, and concentrating within themselves 
—since the germs of American Christianity, and American missions, 
and even of American freedom, were there — more irresistible and 
more benignant might than any other. So it has again and again 
come true, that God hath “chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are mighty; and base things of 
the world and things which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and 
things which are not, to bring to nought things that are; that no flesh 
should glory in his presence.” 


V. A FRATERNAL FELLOWSHIP IS YET TO BE MAINTAINED 
AMONG THESE INDEPENDENT CHURCHES, AND, WHEN INSOLUBLE 
DIFFICULTIES ARISE, OR SPECIALLY IMPORTANT MATTERS CLAIM 


1 Hunter’s ‘‘ Founders of New Plymouth,” pp. 102-129. 
2 Bradford's ‘Plimoth Plantation.” (Ed. 1856.) p. 411. 8 Ibid. p.9. 
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DECISION (as WHEN A PASTOR IS TO BE SETTLED OR DISMISSED, 
OR A CHURCH ITSELF IS TO ADOPT ITS CREED, AND COMMENCE 
ITS ORGANIC LIFE), IT IS PROPER THAT THE ADVICE OF OTHER 
CHURCHES SHOULD BE SOUGHT AND GIVEN, IN Councit ; SUCH 
ACTION IN NO CASE HOWEVER (EVEN WERE ADVICE THUS GIVEN 
TO BE SO REJECTED, AS TO NECESSITATE A TEMPORARY WITH- 
-DRAWAL OF FELLOWSHIP), BEING ANY THING MORE THAN A 
LABOR OF FRATERNAL SUASION, OR SELF-JUSTIFICATION.? 


1 Even Robert Browne — with all his Brownism — held to ‘‘a joining or partaking of the 
authority of elders, or forwardest and wisest, in a peaceable meeting, for redressing and decid- 
ing of matters in particular churches, and for counsel therein.”’— ‘‘ Points and Parts of ail 
Divinity.” (A.D. 1582.) Def. 51. Hanbury. Vol. i. p. 21. 

John Robinson held that the elders of the churches should be called in council upon doubt- 
ful matters, and gave (A. D. 1624) as a reason why he had not earlier answered a letter sent to 
his Church at Leyden, from the Congregational Church in London, that ‘‘ he conceives it not 
orderly that the bodies of churches should be sent to for counsel, but only some choice per- 
sons,” ete. —Works. (Ed. 1851.) Vol. iii. p. 382. 

“Though the Church of a particular Congregation, consisting of Elders and Brethren, and 
walking with a right foot in the truth and peace of the Gospel, be the first subject of all Church 
power needfull to be exercised within itself ; and consequently be independent from any other 
Church or Synod in the use of it; yet it is a safe, and wholesome, and holy ordinance of Christ, 
for such particular churches to joyn together in holy Covenant or Communion, and consulta- 
tion amongst themselves, to administer all their Church affairs (which are of weighty and diffi- _ 
cult and common concernment), not without common consultation and consent of other 
churches about them. Now Church affairs of weighty and difficult and common concernment, 
wee account to be the election and ordination of Elders, excommunication of an Elder, or any 
person of public note and employment — the translation of an Elder from one Church to another, 
or the like. In which case we conceive it safe and wholesome, and an holy ordinance to pro- 
ceed with common consultation and consent.’? — John Cotton. ‘Keyes of the Kingdom.” (Hd. 
1852.) p. 102. 

** When the matter is weightie, and the doubt great on both sides, then (with common con- 
sent) wee call in for light from other churches; and intreat them to send over to us such of 
their Elders, or Brethren, as may be fit to judge in such a cause; upon their coming, the 
Church meeting together in the name of Christ, the whole cause, and all the proceedings in it, 
are laid open to them ; who by the help of Christ, pondering and studying all things according 
to the rule of the Word, the truth is cleared, a right way of peace and concord discovered and 
advised, and the spirits of the Brethren on all parts comfortably satisfied.’ — John Cotton. 
*“ Waye of the Churches.” (Ed. 1645.) p. 96. See also pp. 105-107. 

** Although churches be distinct, and therefore may not be confounded one with another ; 
and equal, and therefore have not dominion one over another; yet all the churches ought to 
preserve Church communion one with another, because they are all united unto Christ, not 
only as a mystical, but as a political head, whence is derived a communion suitable thereunto, 
This communion is exercised sundry ways; (1.) by way of mutual care ; (2.) by way of consul- 
tation one with another ; (3.) by way of admonition ; (4.) by way of participation ; (5.) by way 
of recommendation ; (6.) by way of relief and succor in case of need,” etc. —Cambridge Plat. 
form. (A. D. 1648.) Chap. xv. 

**Intireness of Church-government, in a particular Church compleated with its officers, in 
re propria, will well consist with that communion of churches which the Scripture estab- 
lisheth. The reason is, because both are the Ordinances of Christ, and Christ’s Ordinances do 
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As was said in the beginning (p. 2), Congregationalism differs 
from Independency, by its recognition of this practical fellowship be- 


not interfere..... Therefore Church-communion must be only in a way of/Brotherly associa- 
tion, for mutuall helpfulness, in matters of this nature, but not in way of subordination or 
subjection of one Church to the Ecclesiastical Government, whether of another Church, or of 
the Elders of several churches assembled in classes or synods,” etc. —John Davenport. ‘‘ Power 
of Congregational Churches asserted and vindicated.” p. 140. 

‘cMheir determinations (7. e., those of Councils,) take place, not because they concluded s0, - 
but because the churches approved of what they have determined. For the churches sent 
them, and therefore are above them ; and therefore may send others if they see fit, who may 
vary in their judgements, and alter their sentences if they see fit...— Hooker. ‘‘ Survey.” 
Part iv. p. 47. 

‘¢ The decree of a Council hath so much force as there is force in the reason of it.”»— Rich- 
ard Mather. ‘Church Government.” (A. D. 1648.) p. 66. 

‘As all Protestant writers of note (Grotius only excepted,) approve of the Necessity and 
Usefulness of Ecclesiastical Councils, so do those of the Congregational Discipline. It has ever 
been their declared Judgment, that when there is Want of either Light or Peace in a Particu- 
lar Church, it is their Duty to ask for Council, with which Neighbour Churches ought to assist 
by sending their Elders, and other Messengers, to advise and help them in their Difficulties. 
And that in Momentous Matters of common Concernment, Particular Churches should proceed 
with the concurrence of Neighbour Churches. So in the Ordination of a Pastor, much more 
in the deposing of one. Thus it has ever been in the Churches of New England.’? — Increase 
Mather. ‘‘ Disquisition concerning Ecclesiastical Councils.” (A. D. 1716.) p. ix. 

“The Synods of New England know no Weapons but what are purely spiritual. They pre- 
tend unto no Juridical Power; nor any significancy, but what is meerly Instructive and Sua- 
sory. They are nothing but some Wise and Good Men meeting together to advise the Churches 
how to observe the rules of the most Inoffensive Piety. When they have done all, the 
Churches are at Liberty, to judge how far their Advice is to be followed. They have no Secu- 
lar Arm to enforce any Canons; They ask none; They want none.” — Cotton Mather. “Ratio — 
Discipline.” (A. D. 1726.) p. 178. 

‘Tt is entirely consistent with Reason and the Revelation of God’s mind in Bis Word, that 
there should be Councils and Synods called upon requisite Occasions. .... But there is great 
Danger, lest such Meetings should be hurtful to the Principles and Liberties of particular 
Churches, and so degenerate from the good Ends which ought to be designed and pursued in 
them. .... Wherefore it is to be hoped, that the Brethren in these Churches will always main- 
' tain their Right to sit and act in Councils and Synods; but yet that they will never think of 
placing any juridical power in them, but will akvays continue to assert the Powers and Privi- 
leges of Particular Churches, which are sacred Things, by no means to be slighted and under- 
valued, nor to be left at the Mercy of any Classes or Councils, Synods or General Meetings.” — 
Samuel Mather. “Apology for the Liberties of the Churches in New England.” (A. D, 1788.) — 
pp. 109, 128. F 

See also John Wise’s ‘‘ Churches’ Quarrel Espoused,” passi. p 

“All the present disputes about Councils mutual, and ex-parte Councils, in respect to their 


authority, are vain and useless : because they have no divine authority atall..... The human | 


device of giving power to Associations, or Consociations, or Councils, to decide in Ecclesiastical 
causes, has been a fruitful source of Ecclesiastical injustice, tyranny, and persecution.’ — Dr. 
Emmons. Works. (Hd. 1860.) Vol. iii. pp. 584, 586. 

“Tt is an acknowledged principle in respect to Councils, that they possess only advisory 
powers ; in other words, their decisions are addressed to the understandings and consciences of 
men, and are enforced solely by moral obligations. They are considered by the churches as 
interpreters or expositors of what is right, expediency, and duty, in the particular cases sub- 
mitted to them. Their proper business is to Givk Licat.”— Upham. ‘ Ratio Discipline.” 
p. 189. 
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tween the churches. Such fellowship, we believe to be both Scrip- 
tural and reasonable. 

1. We hold tt to be Scriptural, as being involved in Scriptural 
principles, and substantially enjoined by Scriptural precept and ex- 
ample. The unity of the visible Church, and the family relation 


“Councils may be called, and may give advice ; but this advice may be accepted or re- 
jected.” — Dr. Pond. ‘‘ The Church.” (Ed. 1860.) p. 88. 

“They believe that it is the duty of Christian churches to hold communion with each other, 
to entertain an enlarged affection for each other, as members of the same body, and to co- 
operate for the promotion of the Christian cause: but that no Church, nor union of churches, 
has any right or power to interfere with the faith or discipline of any other Church, further 
than to separate from such as, in faith or practice, depart from the Gospel of Christ.” — ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples of Church order,” etc., of Congregational Union of England and Wales. Sec. 10. 

“This, then, I suppose to be the doctrine of ancient and modern Congregationalists : — In 
cases of difficulty, a Church, or the aggrieved members of a Church, may call for the advice of 
a council of sister churches ; and this advice the Church is bound respectfully to consider and 
cheerfully to follow, unless manifestly contrary to what is right and Scriptural; but of this, 
the Church has an undoubted right to judge; and to act in accordance with its deliberate 
- judgment.” — Punchard. “‘ View of Congregationalism.” (Ed. 1860.) p. 117. 

‘*In a multitude of counsellors there is safety. Whatever wisdom be centered in a single 
Christian society, cases will arise in which it may be benefited by the counsel of others. Yet 
it is not wise to resort to them [Councils] too often. Their assistance may be sought far too 
frequently. Matters comparatively trifling, which might be adjusted in another way, may be 
brought before such tribunals. This is not judicious. There must be a felt, urgent necessity 
for councils. They ought not to be lightly summoned, or hastily appealed to. Nothing but 
unusual difficulty or injustice should bring them into being.” — Dr. Davidson. ‘‘Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity of the New Testament.” p. 341. 

“The communion of churches with each other, and especially of ‘neighbor churches’ in 
mutual recognition, mutual helpfulness, and mutual responsibility, is not something forced 
into the Congregational system, ab extra, by the pressure of experience; a merely empirical 
expedient borrowed from Presbyterianism ; a new piece of cloth sewed upon an old garment}; 
but is an essential element of the system, as laid down in all the ancient platforms, and as ex- 
plained and defended by the Congregational fathers more than two hundred years ago, on both 
sides of the ocean.”” —‘‘ New Englander.”’ Vol. xiv. (1856.) p. 22. : 

‘Councils often assume authority which they do not possess. The style of language which 
they use in their results is often exceedingly objectionable. When called, for instance, to advise 
a Church with regard to dismissing its minister, the Council not unfrequently takes the busi- 
ness entirely into its own hands, and, after hearing a representation of the case, of its own 
authority pronounces the minister dismissed. ‘And hereby,’ they say, ‘he is dismissed.’ Other 
assumptions of authority, equally glaring and equally inconsistent with the fundamental 
principles of Congregationalism, are frequently made by Councils ; and there are reasons of the 
most imperative nature why every practice of this kind should be at once corrected..... An 
Ecclesiastical Council should always make the impression, both by their demeanor and their lan- 
guage, that their work is advisory or persuasive ; or, as in the case of their actually ordaining 
a minister, that they act simply as the servants of the Church, performing the work of its mem- 
bers for them, and only at their request. It should not only be understood, but it should be 
more distinctly and formally acknowledged than it usually is, both by the ordaining Council 
and the members of the Church, that the ordaining power is vested in the Church, and not in 
the Council.””— Wellman’s ‘‘ Church Polity of the Pilgrims.” (Ed. 1857.) p. 114. 

11 (Cor. xii: 18; Eph. iv: 4; John xvii: 20-22. 
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subsisting between its branches,’ make it at once a natural and proper 
inference that a constant fellowship between those branches, should © 
conserve that unity. 

So the general suggestions —“ with the well-advised is wisdom,” ? 
“he that hearkeneth unto counsel is wise,”? “where no counsel is, 
the people fall; but in the multitude of counsellors, there is safety,” * 
“without counsel, purposes are disappointed ; but in the multitude of 
counsellors they are established,” ® are calculated (and no doubt in- 
tended) to suggest to churches, as forcibly as to individuals, the value 
of advice and sympathy in cases of doubt and difficulty. Moreover, 
those precepts which make it the duty of all Christians to “walk by 
the same rule,” and “ mind the same thing,” ® to “have fellowship one 
with another,”" to be “fellow-helpers to the truth,”® to be “ fellow- 
workers unto the kingdom of God,”® to be “kindly affectioned one 
to another, with brotherly love,” to be “likeminded one toward an- 
other, according to Christ Jesus,’ to “be of one mind,” and “ live 
in peace,” ” to “keep the unity of the Spirit, in the bond of peace,” ® 
to “walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us,’™“ to “stand fast in 
one spirit, with one mind striving together for the faith of the Gos- 
pel,’ to “love one another with a pure heart, fervently,’ ?® to “with- 
draw yourselves,” and “admonish as a brother, him that walketh 
disorderly,” 1" neither to “bid him God speed” ® who bringeth not 
Christ’s doctrine; to “come out from among them” who touch the 
“unclean thing,” — all involve those duties for all individual 
churches, as truly as for all individual Christians, and require, for 
their proper exercise, such a theory of natural Church communion, 
and watchfulness, and counselling, as distinguishes Congregation- 
alism from Independency, properly so called. 

Add to this the direct force of the example recorded in the 15th — 
chapter of the Acts, where counsel was asked of the Church in Jeru- 
salem, by the Church at Antioch, in its difficulties — even while the 
Apostles still remained, and still retained the authority of inspiration 


1] Thess. iv: 9,10; Heb. xiii: 1; 1 Pet. i: 22, ii: 17; 1 John iii: 11-28, iv: 7-21. 


2 Prov. xiii: 10. 8 3 John: 8. 14 Eph. vy: 2. 

8 Proy. xii: 15. 9 Col. iv: 11. 15 Phil. i: 27. 

4 Prov. xi: 14. 10 Rom. xii: 10. 16 1 Pet. i: 22. 

5 Prov. xv: 22. 11 Rom. xv: 5. W 2 Thess. iii: 6, 15. 
6 Phil. iii: 16. 12 2 Cor. xiii: 11. 18 2 John: 10. 


7 1 Johni: 7. 18 Eph. iv: 8. 19 2 Cor. vi: 17. 
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within reach of the Church —and there seems to be clear warrant 


4 from the Bible, for the custom of Councils called by churches, in 


the Congregational manner. 

2. Being Scriptural, we hold that manner to be also reasonable. 
It is founded upon the facts: —that all Congregational churches 
stand upon the same grace of God in the regeneration of the indi- 
viduals of whom they are composed; upon the same platform of 
Bible doctrine as the foundation and rule of their life ; upon the same 
Holy Spirit as their Comforter and Guide; and upon the same Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour of their individual members, and the Great 
Captain and Head of their associated host. Having the same nature, 
need, and temptations, the same salvation, the same origin and end, 
the same rule and aim, the same stimulus and reward, the same love 
and life; being thus one in all their constituent elements and aspira- 
tions ; it is reasonable for them to befriend each other, to watch each 
other’s progress as they march side by side along the ‘king’s high- 
way, and fraternally to say: — 


“Well bear each other’s loads, for we, 
Neighbors in aim, in toil should be. 
So shall our wayfare easier hold — 
More long for peace, more short for pain ; 
Such kindness yields a thousand fold 
In blessings sown and reaped again.” 


As separate members of the one body of Christ, it must always be 
true of all the churches, that “whether one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it; or one member be honored, all the members 
rejoice with it;” or one member be perplexed, all the members sym- 
pathize and consult with it — and this is all which the Congregational 
doctrine of Councils involves. 

It is proper to add here a word in regard to their details — though 
they will be discussed more fully in another place. 

The theory of a Council always is, that the Church desiring advice, 
asks that advice of such of its sister churches as it may select for that 
purpose. And as those churches cannot respond, and tender the 
desired counsel en masse, they send a delegation of their membership 
—usually headed by their pastors —to act in their stead. By con- 


1 See Chap. iii. 
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sequence, it is the churches, constructively, that are present and form 
the Council; and the pastors, and other delegates, are not there by 
any official or individual right, but simply because they were sent by 
bodies which could not attend in person, and which therefore act 
through them. 

Councils are of two kinds — mutual and ex-parte. 


A mutual Council is one in the calling of which, all parties to the — 


/ difficulty, or perplexity concerning which relief is sought, unite. An 


‘tf 
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ex-parte Council is one which is called by one of those parties, after 


every proper effort to induce all interested to call a mutual Council, 


has failed; and no ex-parte Council has a right to proceed to the con- — 


sideration of the case before it, until it has satisfied itself that every 
reasonable endeavor to secure a mutual Council has been tried, and 
failed, and until it has offered itself as a mutual Council to all parties, 


and been rejected as such. This grows out of the simple principle 


that advice for the relief of perplexity, and the healing of difficulty, 


should be founded upon the full and candid consideration of all related — 
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facts, — which implies the codperation of all concerned; while such 
advice will be the more likely to produce a salutary effect, the more _ 


fully all parties have previously presented their views of those ques- 


tions on which it is sought. Where Christian principle fully governs — 


all those minds which are interested in the matter in debate, an ex- 
parte Council can never be necessary ; for a mutual Council can al- 
ways be agreed upon by those who are sincerely desirous of finding 
the path of duty, and honestly willing to follow wherever it may lead. 


But, as Christian principle sometimes loses its hold upon Christian — 


professors, “it must needs be that offences come,” which will some- 
times require an ex-parte Council for their adjustment. 


Councils have no authority whatsoever — properly so called. 


They are invited to give advice, and it is advice which they give; 
which the parties inviting them, may accept or reject, according to 
their own conscientious conviction of their duty to God in the matter. 
Yet there is a moral and spiritual weight in their decisions, growing 
out of the facts :—that when good men, the representatives of Christian 
churches, meet, and in the fear of God, and with invocation of the wis- 
dom of the Spirit, prayerfully investigate a point, and deliberately 
make up their minds concerning it, there is great inherent probability 
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that they will be right; and that since this way of Councils is Christ’s 
appointed way out of difficulty for the local Church, it is reasonable 
to hope and expect that his special guidance —as its Great Head — 
will make itself appear in their decisions, when reached as carefully, 
humbly, thoughtfully, patiently, and prayerfully, as they always ought 
to be. So great, therefore, is the weight of probability in favor of the 
rightness of the advice of such a Council, and so strong the presump- 
tion that it ought to be followed by those to whom it is given, that 
nothing but the clearest evidence of its being in error, can justify 


. the honest followers of Christ in failing to comply with it. 


Presbyterians who have become Congregationalists—or who act 
as Congregationalists, without becoming such —are very apt to con- 
fuse our Councils with their own judicatories ; and, finding it difficult 
to imagine how we can live without somehow being governed from 
without, are apt to conceive of Councils as bodies having authority, 
and set, like the centurion, to say ‘unto one, Go, and he goeth; and 
to another, Come, and he cometh; and to its servant, Do this, and 
he doeth it’ And—partly from the presence of those trained in 
Presbyterianism, and partly from the forgetfulness of many Congre- 
gationalists of their own first principles, favored by that love of con- 
trol which is natural to man—our Councils have not unfrequently 
assumed, or seemed to assume, in their ‘results, the language of 
power, rather than that of persuasion ; decreeing, rather than dissuad- 
ing from the wrong; enacting, rather than exhorting toward the right. 

But, as it is one of our fundamental principles,’ that no Church 
has, or can have, any authority over any other Church, and as the 
members of all Councils have their seats in them only as representa- 
tives of their churches—which can communicate to their delegates no 
authority which they do not themselves possess; it is plain that no 


Council can have any Scriptural right to do any thing more than ad- 


vise those who have called it together. And as Christ has placed 
upon every local Church the sole responsibility of its own affairs, it 
would have no right to submit itself to the authority of any Council, 
if any authority were assumed by one. 

The whole truth is tersely stated thus, by one of the ablest of our 
younger writers:?— “The Congregational doctrine of the authority 


1 Pages 44-56. 2 Rey. A. H. Quint, in Cong. Quarterly. Vol. ii. pp. 68, 64 
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of Councils, therefore is this: Councils come into being by the call of 


parties inviting. They have power to organize; power to examine 


credentials — with no power to enlarge or diminish their number; 
power to examine the subject specified in the ‘ Letters Missive,’ but 
no other subject ; power to hear evidence ; power to deliberate on the 
proper course to be taken in reference to that subject; power to 
advise the parties inviting them what to do in the matter — with no 
power to direct or order any particular course, or to reverse individ- 
ual Church action ; and— with power to pray a good deal more for 
Divine assistance than many Councils have done — they have power 
to dissolve.” 


It may be asked, in case a Church should decline to adopt the ad- 
vice of Council, is there any remedy; and is there any good of that 
Council? We reply that there is at least this good of that Council 
— if it has done its work as it ought to do it; namely, its result has 
placed in a clear light before that Church, and the world around it, 
that course of duty which it is morally bound to pursue; and as pas- 
sion cools, and those unchristian elements which have warped it from 
its better judgment by and by subside, that advice of Council, by the 
silent appeal of its justness, will constrain the Church to its adoption. 
It is no small matter to have a comparatively impartial community 
looking on and justifying such a result, and condemning such a 
Church. In the end, that which ought to be done will be done, and 
that supremacy of Christian principle over the community which is 
temporarily imperiled by the aberration of the offending Church, will 
be meanwhile maintained by that Christian result of Council, repre- 
senting the moral force of the Church universal there, and saying to 
all concerned, ‘this is the way, walk ye in it, 

Technically, there is no remedy for the refusal of a Church to fol- 
low the advice of Council; that is, the Council has no power to 
enforce its advice — for it ceased to exist, as a Council, and became 
resolved into its constituent members, as soon as its advice was given. 
The case may indeed be conceived of, where—in case the non-fol- 
lowing of advice of Council involves the fellowship of the churches, 
or some breach of morality, or heresy of doctrine —the churches 
whose delegates had composed the Council, might feel themselves 
compelled to suspend fraternal intercourse with the offending Church, 
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during its aberration from the commonly received path of duty; but 
they would take such action on the merits of the main question, and 
not because the ‘advice of their delegates in Council had not been 
followed; standing, in all respects, in the same position with other 
sister churches which had not been invited to send delegates to the 
Council, but which are moved to unite together in this cessation of 
fraternity, on the Scriptural ground of ‘ withdrawing’ from those who 
‘walk disorderly.’ 

Thus the Congregational doctrine of Councils — like other of our 
doctrines — throws us back immediately upon the Saviour, and com- 
pels us to exercise a quick and living confidence in him, and his 
watchful care over those churches which he has ‘redeemed unto God 
by his blood” We are. not suffered to rest in the decrees — easily 
obtained, however dull may be our perceptions of truth, and however 
sluggish our faith in Christ — of any human tribunal; but we are 
perpetually driven to clarify our sense of Divine things, and quicken 

_ our hold upon the Spirit, and deepen our consciousness of dependence 
upon Him who is ‘head over all things’ to us, by that ever and 
everywhere recurring motto of our system, which has as real a mean- 
ing to us in things Ecclesiastical, as in the matter of our personal sal- 
vation —“ we walk by faith, not by sight.” 


VI. Tae PERMANENT OrricerRs WHICH CHRIST DESIGNATED 
FOR HIS CHURCH, ARE OF TWO, AND ONLY TWO CLASSES; THE 
FIRST, — FOR THE CARE OF ITS SPIRITUAL CONCERNS — Pastors 
(INDISCRIMINATELY STYLED, IN THE New TesTAMENT, Pastors 
AND TEACHERS, PRESBYTERS OR ELDERS, AND BisHops OR OvER- 
SEERS,) THE SECOND,—FOR THE CARE OF ITs TEMPORAL CON- 
CERNS — DEACONS; BOTH TO BE CHOSEN BY THE MEMBERSHIP 
FROM THEIR OWN NUMBER. 

Here are four points for proof : — 

1. Christ —by the precept and example of his Apostles — desig- 
nated only two classes of permanent officers for a Christian Church. 

2. The first class—for the care of its spiritual concerns — are 
indiscriminately styled, in the New Testament, Pastors, ‘Teachers, 
Presbyters or Elders, and Bishops or Overseers. 

8. The second class— for the care of its temporal concerns — are 

‘called Deacons. 
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4. Both are to be chosen and set apart by the Church, from its — 


own membership. 


1. Christ designated only two classes of permanent officers for his 


churches. The following, it is believed, are all the titles which 4 


have been supposed to be associated with office in connection with 


the churches of Christ in the New Testament ; namely: Apostles,? - 


1 “Yt yemaineth therefore, that the ordinary Officers of the Church which are to continue 
to the comming of Christ Jesus, are either Elders (whom the Apostle calleth also Bishops, 
Tit. i: 5,7; Acts xx: 17-28) or Deacons,” ete. —John Cotton. ‘‘ Way of the Churches.”” p. 10. 

‘* Finding the first Epistle to Timothy passing from the Directions for the good Conduct of 
Bishops, immediately to those for that of Deacons, without any mention of Presbyters distinct 
from them, is it not as evident as a Noonday Sun can make any thing in the world unto us, 
that there are only those Two Ordinary Officers instituted by the Lorp for the Service of His 
Churches, and that there is no Institution for any other Bishops, but the Pastors of Particular 
Congregations ? — Cotton Mather.~‘‘ Some Seasonable Inquiries.” (A.D. 1728.) p. 2. 

“’ When we look at the settled state of the churches, after charisms had generally ceased — 
when the minds of Christians were no longer elevated and enlightened by extraordinary in- 


fluences of the Spirit— when all that remained of the gifted brethren appeared in the elders— 


men favored with less remarkable manifestations ; we shall find no other office-bearers besides 
them, than those attending to the secular affairs. Bishops and Deacons were intended to con- 
tinue in the churches of Christ; other offices were temporary.” — Davidson’s ‘* Ecclesiastical 
Polity of the New Testament.” p. 168. 

“The original and ordinary officers of the Church consisted of two classes ; the first, known 
by different names, érickvmor — overseers, superintendents, bishops ; moscBirepot — presbyters, 
elders ; didtoxaor — teachers; Totpnives—pastors, etc.: the second, dtdxovot — servants, dea- 
cons.” —Coleman’s ‘Ancient Christianity.” p. 127. 

‘All the distinction we can admit between bishops and presbyters then, is that the latter 
was particularly the name of dignity, the former the name designating the function, or par- 


ticular sphere of activity. .. . Besides these, we find only one other Church office in the Apos- — 


tolic age—that of Deacons.”’—Neander. ‘* History of the Christian Church.” Vol. i. pp. 186, 188. 


‘“Can any thing be made more plain, by Scripture testimony, than the correctness of this — 


doctrine of Congregationalism, that elder, pastor, bishop, are different titles of the same Church 
officer? .... If this be an admitted fact, and the soundness of the first principle of Congrega- 


tionalism be allowed—that the Scriptures are our safe and only guide in respect to Church — 


polity — then it must follow, that no distinction should now be made between elders and bish- 


ops. This is Congregational doctrine. Deacons are the only other permanent Church officers 


recognized by Congregationalists.”. Punchard’s “ View.” pp. 97, 98. 
‘We come back, then, with entire confidence upon what we conceive to be the doctrine of 
the New Testament, that there are but two distinct orders, or classes of officers in the Church 


of Christ; the one haying thaYge Of the spiritual concerns of the Church, the other of its tem- 


poral concerns »fhe one commonly denominated bishops or presbyters, the other deacons.’ — 
Dr. Ponds The Church.” (pies 

‘They believe that the only officers placed by the Apostles over individual churches, are the 
bishops or pastors, and the deacons; the number of these being dependent upon the numbers 
of the Church ; and that to these, as the officers of the Church, is committed respectively the 
Administration of its spiritual and temporal concerns — subject, however, to the approbation 
of the Church.”’—‘‘Principles of Church Order.” Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. v. 

2 Luke vi: 18; 1 Cor. xii: 28; Eph. iv: 11, etc. ‘ 
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_ Evangelists,) Prophets,’ Pastors,? Teachers,* Presbyters or Elders,® 
_ Bishops,® Angels of the Church,’ Deacons,’ and Deaconesses.® 
Of these it will probably be conceded at once that the Apostles 
and Prophets, having been divinely endowed and commissioned with 
miraculous gifts for a special work in connection with the early days 
of Christianity, are to be regarded as extraordinary laborers, having 
no successors in the peculiar relation which they sustained to the 
churches. The office of Deaconess seems also to have had relations 
so peculiar to the condition of women in the East in the early times 
of the Church, — by rigorous social usage, nearly inaccessible to the 
helpful visitation of the male functionaries of the Church —as to 
have become outgrown in that onward march of society which Chris- 
tianity has caused, by which the condition of women has been raised 
to a level with that of the other sex ; so that — in the absence of any 
precept for its continuance — this too may be classed among extraor- 
dinary offices, the supply of which has ceased — and was intended 
to cease — with the demand.” 


1 Eph. iv: 11; Acts xxi: 8; 2Tim.iv: 5. 21 Cor. xii: 28; Eph. iv: 11; Acts xiii: 1. 


8 Eph. iv: 11. 4 Eph. iv: 11; Acts xiii: 1; 1 Cor. xii: 28. 
5 Acts xi: 80; xiv: 28; xv: 2, 4. ¢, 22,23; 1 Tim. v: 17; Tit.i: 5; James v: 14, ete. 
Pn’: 15 1 Tim. iii: 1,25 Tit.i: 7. 7 Rey. i: 20; ii: 1, 8, 12, 18; iii: 1, 7, 14. 


8 Acts vi: 1-7; Phil. i: 1; 1 Tim. iii: 8, 10, 12, 13. 

® Rom. xvi: 1; 1 Tim. iii: 11. 

10 “‘The Apostolical office, as such, was personal and temporary; and therefore, according 
to its nature and design, not successive or communicable to others in perpetual descendence 
from them. It was, as such, in all respects extraordinary, conferred in a special manner, de- 
signed for special purposes, discharged by special aids, endowed with special privileges, as was 
needful for the propagation of Christianity, and founding of churches.””— Barrow. ‘ Pope’s 
Supremacy.” Works. (Bd. 1845 } Vol. iii. p. 115. 

“This office, [the Apostle’s] from its nature, was temporary, and was confined to those who 
had been with him [the Saviour] during his public ministry, and whom he had specially called 
for this purpose, with Matthias, who was chosen to fill the vacated place of Judas, and Paul, 
who was called to the special work of the Apostleship among the Gentiles, and permitted to see 
the Saviour in a miraculous manner, after his ascension, in order that he might have the ap- 
propriate qualification of an Apostle... There is no evidence whatever that the office of 
‘ prophet’ was intended to be permanent.” — Barnes. “ Apostolic Church.” pp. 191, 196. 

il “ Phebe our sister,” was a diacovov —deaconess [servant] ‘of the Church, which is at 
Cenchrea.” Neander (Pfl. u. Leit. Bd. 4, pp. 265—267) proves that the deaconesses, of whom 
Phebe was one, ought not to be considered as identical with the “widows” of 1 Tim. v: 3-16. 
The “‘ Apostolical Constitutions” settle it that, when they were written, there was no identity 

between the two, for it is commanded that the deaconesses be selected from among the virgins, 
but when this could not be, they must, at least, be widows. (See Chase’s “¢ Apos. Con.” p. 
874.) The reason for their appointment comes out in Book iii. Chap. xv. ‘Anos. Con.’ where 
it is commanded : — “ Ordain also a Deaconess, who is faithful and holy, for the ministrations 
to the women. For sometimes thou canst not send a Deacon, who is a man, to the women in 
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The precise meaning of the term Angel of the Church, as used in 
the Apocalypse,! has been the subject of some controversy. The 
word ayyehog (aggelos) literally means ‘one who is sent,’ ‘a messen- 
ger, and perhaps its most natural sense in this connection would be 
to understand it as referring to the pastor of the Church as the mes- 
senger of God to it for instruction, and its messenger to God in the 
offering of worship. At any rate it is clear that no hint is given in 
the New Testament of any other officer of the Church who might 
more appropriately bear the name, and the weight of critical author 
ity? is altogether in favor of such an exposition of the phrase as 


certain houses, on account of the unbelievers. Thou shalt therefore send a woman, a Dea- 
coness, on account of the imaginations of the bad.” 

Pliny, in his celebrated letter to Trajan, says ‘‘ necessarium credidi, ex duabus ancillis que 
ministre dicebantur, quid esset veri et per tormenta quezerere ;’?— ‘‘ I deemed it necessary to 
put two maid-servants, who are called deaconesses, to the torture, to ascertain the truth.” 
The ‘‘even so must their wives be grave,” etc., (1 Tim. iii: 11) most probably refers to this 
order of female officers. Literally it is ‘‘ Even so must yvydixas — [the women] bo grave,” ete. 
Alford says (Com. in loco.) that these are deaconesses : —‘‘ In this view the ancients are, as far _ 
as I know, unanimous. Of the moderns, it is held by Grotius, Michzlis, De Wette, Wiesinger, 
and Ellicott.” 

1 Rey. i: 20; ii: 1, 8, 12, 18; iii: 1, 7, 14. 

2 “ Certain it is, dyyeAos signifieth no more than is common to all ministers, namely, to be 
God’s messengers, and move upon his errand.’ — Poole’s Annotations, in loco. 

‘* By dyyeXus we are to understand the messenger or person sent by God to preside over this 
Church, and to him the epistle is directed, not as pointing out his state, but the state of the 
Church under his care. Angel of the Church here answers exactly to that officer of the syna- 
gogue among the Jews, called sheliach tsibbur, the messenger of the Church, whose business 
was to read, pray, and teach in the synagogue.’? — Adam Clarke, Comment. in loco. 

“ And to the angel, or minister, of the Church which is in Smyrna, Pergomos,’’ ete.—Dodd- 
ridge’s “Family Expositor,” in loco. 

‘« He holds in his hand the seven stars which are the angels, or ministers, of the churches.” 
—Wordsworth *‘ On the Apocalypse.” p. 189. 

“By Angels of the Churches must be here understood those rulers of the Christian Church, 
whose office it was to offer up public prayers in the Church, to manage sacred concerns, and 
discourse to the people.” — Vitringa. “‘Anakr. Apoc.” p. 25. 

“As the Gospel is preached only by men, this ‘angel’ who has it to preach to ‘ every nation — 
and kindred and tongue and people’ must be the symbol of a human ministry.” —Dr. J. M. 
Mason. Works. Vol. 2. p. 147. 

“The word [angel] designates here the leading teacher, or religious instructor in the Asiatic 
Churches.” —Stuart. Comment. in loco. 

“The conclusion, then, to which we have come, is that the ‘angel of the Church’ was the 
pastor or the presiding presbyter in the Church ; the minister who had the pastoral charge 
of it, and who was therefore a proper representative of it.”” —Barnes. Comment. in loco. 

Archbishop Whately refers the term ‘angel? here to the pastor of the Church, but sup- 
poses him to have been nominated by the Apostles, and so an dyyedog in virtue of being sent | 
by them. We says: —‘‘It seems plainly to have been at least the general, if not the univer- 
sal, practice of the Apostles, to appoint over cach separate Church a single individual, as a 
chief Governor, under the title of ‘ Angel,’ (7. ¢. Messenger, or Legate from the Apostles’’), ete 
—* Kingdom of Christ.” (Carter’s Hd.) p. 44. 


; 


he 
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- takes it out of the catalogue of separate functionaries ordinary or ex- 


traordinary, and makes it but another special synonyme for the chief 
permanent officer of the Church. 

The term Evangelist! occurs three times in the New Testament. 
It literally means ‘a messenger of good tidings.’ Such were Philip 
the deacon, Timothy and Titus. Evangelists seem to have corres- 
ponded almost precisely with what are known in our day as mission- 


_ aries — whose business it is to preach the Gospel in ‘the regions be- 


yond’ the already Christianized part of the world. Some indeed 
have supposed that they were temporary laborers,’ whose special 
duty ceased with the age of the Apostles and of miracles ; but whether 
this be so or not, it is generally agreed that, as their function was a 
peculiar one, leading them out where churches did not exist, they 


Those who wish to study the subject thoroughly, are commended to an article in the Biblio- 
theca Sacra, for April, 1855, from the pen of Rey. Isaac Jennings, of Ongar, England, who 
gives nine different previous expositions of the phrase, and then proposes two more. That 
which he favors is a reference of the word angel to its literal sense, understanding it of dele- 
gates or messengers sent by the seven churches to visit John in Patmos, and bearing thence 


_ these epistles to the respective bodies which sent them. This he thinks “meets the exigentia 


loci; is perfectly natural in itself; meets and removes various difficulties, and is open to no 
fair grammatical, logical, or theological objection.” (p. 348.) 

1 Acts xxi: 8; Eph iv: 11; 2 Tim iv: 5. 

2 “ Apostles, Evangelists, and Prophets were bestowed on the Church for a limited time only, 
—except in those cases where religion has fallen into decay, and evangelists are raised up in an 
extraordinary manner, to restore the pure doctrine which had been lost.’?—Calvin. Comment. 
Eph. iv: 11. (Calvin Translation Society’s translation.) 

*‘ But for the continuance of this office of an Evangelist in the Church, there is no direction 
in the Epistles either to Timothy or Titus, or any where else in Scripture.” — John Cotton. 
“Keyes,” etc. p. 78. 

* Although the office of Evangelist corresponded with that of a modern missionary, it may 
be fairly inferred that it was temporary, being so connected with the Apostolic functions, that 


_ when the latter ceased, it’ necessarily ceased at the same time. There are no Apostles in the 


present day to send forth Evangelists on special errands ; neither do men possess the extraor- 
dinary gifts which belonged to the primitive Evangelists. Paul makes no mention of them 
along with bishops and deacons, in his directions to Timothy. The office in question, like that 
of an Apostle, was not confined to one Church; whereas, no office-bearers intended to be per- 
manent in the Christian dispensation belong to more than one Church. Modern missionaries, 
improperly said to be ordained before their departure to heathen lands, sustain no office. 
They do not become office-bearers till a Christian Church invite them to take oversight of them 
in the Lord, and they accept the call.”,— Dr. Davidson. ‘‘ Eccles. Pol. of New Test.” p. 145. 

“Tf all are not agreed that this office [of Evangelist] was temporary, they are agreed that it 
does not belong essentially to the structure of a local Church.” —Art. ‘* Church Offices.” Spirit 
of the Pilgrims. Vol. iv. (1831), p. 186. 

See an excellent article on ‘‘ Evangelists,” by Dr. Pond in the New Englander, (1844), 
Vol. ii. pp. 297-303. 

See also an article, of an opposite tenor, by C. Colton, in the Monthly Christian Spectator, 
(1828), Vol. x. pp. 292-296, 337-340, 393-398. 
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cannot— whether intended to be temporary or not— properly be — 


considered as a class of permanent officers in the churches. 


There are in the New Testament two instances of the formal enu- — 


meration of laborers and gifts in connection with the Church. The 
first is,1— ‘God hath set some in the Church, first, Apostles ; sec- 
ondarily, prophets; thirdly, teachers; after that miracles; then gifts 
of healings, helps, governments,” diversities of tongues.” The other 
is,,5—“ Wherefore he saith, when he ascended up on high, he led eap- 
tivity captive, and gave gifts unto men. And he gave some, Apos- 
tles; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors 
and teachers.” 

Here are, in addition to those we have already considered, and in 
addition to those which we reserve for consideration under the next 
head, these five specifications ; namely: ‘ miracles,’ ‘ gifts of healings,’ 
‘helps,’ ‘ governments,’ and ‘diversities of tongues... The connection 
in which the words are used, evidently implies that there were in the 


primitive churches, either distinct classes of laborers, or distinct con- 


ditions of laboring, intended to be characterized by the different terms 
of this enumeration. It is obvious, moreover, from the tenor of a 
large portion of these catalogues, that they were rather designed to 


bs 


chronicle those facts which existed in the semi-miraculous age of the — 


Church, than to lay down rules and prescribe officers for its future.* 
Still, since the normal platform on which Christ intended his Church 
permanently to rest, may be presumed to underlie, or interlie, what- 
ever was miraculous and adapted specially for its initial necessities, 
we may hope to gain light as to the Divine plan for it in all ages, by 


studying these unusual provisions for its exigencies in the beginning; 


remembering, all the while, that the mere mention of a name here, 


11 Cor. xii: 28. 


2 The authorized (King James’) version (A. D. 1611) translates these two ‘‘helpes in govern= 


ments ;”’? running the two together. So far as we know, this was the first instance of such a 
rendering. The Rheims version (A.D. 1582) has it ‘‘helpes, gouernements,”’ ete. That of 
Geneva (A. D. 1557) renders it ‘‘ helpers, gouernors ;” as does Cranner, (A. D. 1539.) Tyndale 


(A. D. 1584) gives it like the Genevan rendering; while Wiclif (A.D. 1880) says ‘helpyngis, 


gouernailis.” 

3 Eph. iv: 8, 11. 

4 “Tn the catalogue of the spiritual men given here, there is no mention made of Bishops, 
Elders, and Deacons, the standing ministers in the Church. The reason is, the Apostle men- 
tions only those to whose offices the [miraculous] spiritual gifts were necessary, and who were 
to be laid aside when the spiritual gifts were withdrawn. Now Bishops, Elders, and Deacons 
were not of that kind.’””— Macknight on the Epistles, p. 189. 


i 


provided it occur no where else in the Bible, and particularly if it 

have no recognition in those portions of the New Testament which 
specially set forth the nature and duties of those offices which con- 
fessedly were meant to be permanent, can hardly warrant the con- 
clusion that it describes a functionary vital to Christ’s idea of the 
working of his Church in every age. A very probable theory, in- 
deed, is that urged by Doddridge, and others,! that the reference here 
is not at all to distinct offices or officers, but rather to different meth- 
ods of labor in which the skill and usefulness of the same persons 
found expression, at different times, and under different circum- 
stances ; making these, catalogues rather of ways of usefulness, than 
of separate helpers. 

Still another explanation deserving mention is that of Dr. Owen,? 
that the reference here is to persons endowed (for the special needs 
of the Church in its beginning), with extraordinary gifts “ which did 
not of themselves constitute them officers,” but which “belong to the 
second head of gifts which concern duties only.” So that, in his 
judement, if these texts describe different workers, they do not neces- 
sarily describe so many different officers for the Church. 

A careful examination, however, of the terms employed must be 
our best guide to their meaning. 

Miracles (dvvcpee — dunameis)? is obviously an abstract noun put 
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1 ‘¢T have met with no remark here, which seems more pertinent than that of Mons. Amy- 
raut ; who thinks that the same persons might possess many of these gifts, and sustain several 
of these characters, which were not stated distinct offices; and might be called helpers in refer- 
ence to their great dexterity and readiness to help those in distress ; and governments in regard 
to that genius for business, sagacity in judging the circumstances of affairs, and natural 
authority in the councils and resolutions of societies, which rendered them fit to preside on 
such occasions.” — Doddridge. ‘‘Family Expositor,” im loco. Works, (Leeds, 1805.) Vol. 
ix. p. 67. 

“Tt may indeed have happened, that one individual was endowed with many gifts, and’ 
sustained two of the offices here enumerated; nor was there in this any inconsistency.’’— 
Calvin. Comment. in loco. 

“Tt is a matter of course that one individual might enjoy at the same time several gifts, and’ 
that the principal Apostles especially possessed many Charismata.’’ — Olshausen. Comment. 
1 Cor. xii: 7-11. (Kendrick’s Ed.) Vol. iv. p. 845. 

‘“‘ He here passes to the abstract nouns from the concrete ; perhaps because no definite class of 
persons was endowed with each of the following, but they were promiscuously granted to all 
orders in the Church.”—Alford. Comment. in loco. Vol. ii. p. 552. 

2 Works. (Ed. 1852.) Vol. iv. p. 439. 

3 The Tigurine version of the New Testament by Petrus Cholinus, and Rodolphus Gualthe- 
rus—on the basis of that of Erasmius—(A.D. 1548) translates the verse thus: — ‘‘ Et alios 
quidem posuit Deus in Ecclesia, primum Apostolos, deinde prophetas, tertio doctores, deinde 
potestates [the Vulgate says here—‘ virtutes’] deinde dona sanatiorum, subsidia, guberna- 
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here to a concrete use,! standing for workers of miracles ; thus, by its 
necessary significance, excluding itself from any application to the 
Church in its permanent existence, after the day of miracles should 
cease. 

Gifts of Healings (yaotouata topeccov —-charismata iamaton) has, 
as obviously, reference to those miraculous endowments for the cure 
of disease, which were conferred by the Holy Spirit upon early 
Christian teachers ;? and by the same necessity is in like manner ex- 
cluded from our consideration as a permanent element in the agencies 
of the Church. 

Helps (artidipes — antilépseis) primarily means laying hold of, 
whence it gets a secondary meaning of laying hold of for the purpose 
of aiding and supporting, whence it derives the sense, in which it 
seems to be employed here (its only use in the New Testament,) of 


those who help, or support. The most natural reference of it is to the 


deacons of the Church, whose office it exactly describes.* 


~~ a 


=_— 


Governments (xvBegriceig — kubernéseis) is a word found no where - 


else in the Bible. Its primary significance is sufficiently plain from 


tiones, genera linguarum.’? And Gualtherus, in his ‘‘Homilie in Priorem D. Pauli Epistolam — 


ad Corinthios,” comments on this translation thus :—‘‘ Quarto loco Potestates numerantur, 
pro iis, qui potestatem in Ecclesia legitimam exercent. Erant hi seniores, qui disciplina 
preefecti eos corrigebant, qui aliquid contra hominis Christiani officium fecissent: impios vero 
et contumaces majori spiritus virtute cohercebant.’’ — (Ed. 1572.) p. 196. 

1 ‘‘ More Hebreo abstractum pro concreto, ut in sequentibus.’”— Grotius. Comment. in loco. 

“ Abstractum pro concreto, etiam in sequentibus.”’—Bengel. ‘‘ Gnomon,” in loco. 

‘“ After that, such as have the gift of miracles.”— Heylyn. ‘‘Lectures.” (Bd. 1671.) Vol. ii. 
p. 116. 


“Here, and in what follows, abstract terms are used for concrete — miracles mean men ; 


endowed with the power of working miracles.”— Hodge. Comment. in loco. p. 262. 

2 ‘* Hos qui morbos sanandi potestatem accepere.”—Grotius. Comment. in loco. 

3 ‘ Foc est, sustentare infirmos.’’ — Athanasius, in loco. (Hd. Erasmi, 1522.) 

‘‘Nimirum qui egentibus opem ferunt, sive illi Ecclesiz domestici, sive peregrini fuerint.’? 
—Gualtherus, in loco. 

“Pro auxiliatoribus vel adjutoribus eorum quos supra memorayvit supremos ecclesis doc- 
tores, in spiritualibus ministeriis.’”— Brennius. ‘Note,’ etc. in loco. (Ed. 1664.) p. 84. 

“Qui aliis opitulantur per opera misericordiz, seu spiritualia, seu corporalia, circa sgros, 
pauperes, miseros, peregrinos, nempe Diaconos.””—Menochius and Tirinus, in loco. in * Synop- 
sis Criticorum.” (Ed. Lond. 1676.) Vol. iv. p. 498. 

“Whether he meaneth Deacons, or Widows [deaconesses] elsewhere mentioned as helpful in 
the case of the poor, or some that assisted the pastors in the government of the Church, or 
some that were extraordinary helps to the Apostles in the first plantation of the Church, is 
very hard to determine.”’— Poole’s ‘‘ Annotations,” in loco. 

“Persons qualified and appointed to help the other officers of the Church, probably in the 
care of the poor and the sick. These, according to the common understanding from Chrysos- 
tam to the present day, were deacons and deaconesses.”,— Hodge. Comment. in loco. p. 262. 


its relationship to the verb which means fo sfeer, thence to pilot, 
and thence to direct or govern a state. But what specific persons, if 
any, it means here to describe in the primitive Church as being its 
pilots, or directors, it is difficult to determine.’ Our Presbyterian 
friends, of course, take it as referring to those ruling elders which 
make an essential part of their system; and if there had been any 
ruling elders —in their sense —in the primitive Church, or if there 
were any allusion to such officers elsewhere in the New Testament, 
this might be a good proof-text for them. But—if we mistake not 
—we shall see, by and by, that there is no good ground for such 
reference.2— The most probable sense of the word appears to be that 
which refers it to the pastors who presided over the administration 
of government in the Church ;* though Lightfoot, Horsley, Mosheim, 
and Macknight may be right in their opinion that the term was in- 
tended to designate persons of special discretion and prudence to 
whom the spirit of wise counsel was imparted in miraculous measure 
by the Holy Ghost. 
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1 Gualtherus supposes here a reference to a class of officers in the Church to meet the want 
arising from Paul’s prohibition to “‘ go to law before the unjust, and not before the saints.” 
(1 Cor. vi: 1.) He says: — Quibus comprehenduntur viri politici, qui in rebus hujus seculi 
quosuis juvabant, et causas cognoscebant, si que inter Christianos orirentur. Nam ut Capite 
sexto dictum est, nolebant Apostoli, ut qui Christum profitebantur apud Ethnicorum tribun- 
alia de fortunis suis aliisque rebus ad hance yitam pertinentibus litigarent. Preeficiebantur 
ergo ejusmodi causis viri prudentes et rerum usu exercitati, quorum authoritate et consilio 
lites dirimerentur.”— Hom. p. 196. 

2 See pp. 110-121. 

8 ‘* Alii hosce Presbyteros regentes designari putant, 1 Cor. xii: 28, ubi inter munera nom- 
minantur gubernationes, sed locum inspicienti manifestum est, loqui illic Apostolum de muneri- 
bus extraordinariis : tum, incertum est, quale donum hoc fuerit ; ef ex nuda voce argumentum 
yelle petere, admodum frivolum est.”—Limborch. ‘‘Theolog. Christ.’’ Lib. vii. Cap. iv. p. 751. 

“ Hi sunt quiex Syriaco pastores (Eph. iv: 1) qui presunt (Rom. xii: 8) alibi seniores, qui 
singulas regebant ecclesias.’’— Grotius. Comment. in loco. 

“ Qui antea doctores, a docendo dicti, iidemque hic gubernationes, a regimine illis commisso.”” 
Hammond. Comment. in loco. 

Neander teaches that the persons here referred to were those elsewhere styled ‘elders’ and 
* overseers.’—‘‘ Planting and Training.” Book iii. chap. v. 

‘ Who these persons [‘ governments ”] were, it is difficult to determine with certainty ; but it 
is most probable that elders or bishops are principally meant.”— Davidson. “Ecclesiastical Pol- 
ity of the New Testament.” p 198. : 

‘When these ‘ helps’ and the extraordinary functionaries are left out of the Apostolic cata- 
logues, it is rather singular that, in the passage addressed to the Ephesians, we have nothing 
remaining but ‘ Pastors and Teachers,’ and in that to the Corinthians, nothing but ‘ Teachers’ 
and ‘ governments.’ There are good grounds for believing that these two residuary elements 
are identical —the ‘ Pastors’ mentioned before the Teachers in one text, being equivalent 
to the ‘governments’ mentioned after them in the other. Nor is it strange that those 
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The phrase Diversities of tongues (yey yhacoov — gené glosson) 
so evidently refers to that miraculous gift ‘of tongues, which, 
whether it enabled its recipients to speak in languages unknown to 
them before, or only to interpret such languages from the lips of 
others (see Barnes on 1 Cor. xii: 10), was an unusual bestowment 
upon the Church during the exigencies of its earliest years, ceasing 
afterward, as to make any delay upon its exact significance foreign 
to the necessities of the inquiry which we have now in hand. 

We infer then that of these five, whatever was included in the 
terms ‘miracles, ‘gifts of healings, and ‘diversities of tongues,’ be- 
longed to the age of miracles, and had no perpetual relation to the 
Church, and describes no permanent office in it; while ‘helps’ and 
‘governments’ refer to those officers usually spoken of as Pastors 
and Deacons. So that all the names which the New Testament uses 


Z 


7 


- 


to describe the permanent officers of a Christian Church, reduce 


themselves to these, and their synonymes, namely: Pastors, Teachers, 


Elders, Bishops or Overseers, and Deacons. If now it be true that — 


Pastors, Teachers, Elders, and Bishops or Overseers, are all different 
names for one and the same laborer, it will follow that this office, 
and that of the Deacon, constitute the only two permanent offices 
which Christ has designated for his churckes. To the proof of that 
proposition we now advance. 

2. The first class of permanent officers which Christ designated 
for his Churches —to take oversight of their spiritual concerns — 
ts indiscriminately spoken of in the New Testament under the names 
of Pastor, Teacher, Presbyter or Elder, and Bishop or Overseer. 


The truth of this proposition we propose to establish by reference to — 


three sources of evidence, namely: the opinion of men of learning 


and candor who have investigated the facts; the declarations of — 
ecclesiastical history, and of the early writers of the Church; and 


the testimony of Scripture itself. In order to facilitate as much as 


entrusted with the ecclesiastical government should be styled Pastors or Shepherds; for they 
are the guardians and rulers of the ‘flock of God.’”—Killen’s ‘Ancient Church.” p. 281. 

‘The conception of offices is subordinated to that of gifts. Thus there was in the Church 
no separate prophetic office, but the Apostles were at the same time prophets, although every 
prophet was not necessarily an Apostle; so also the so-called ‘Evangelists,’ 7. e. travelling 
teachers, who preached where as yet no Church had arisen. The teachers, however, were alike 
teachers proper and rulers (xvGeovdyrss); their official appellation was mpesBirepot or éxio- 
korrot.”— Olshausen. Comment. in loco. (Kendrick’s Ed.) p. 848. 


- 


possible the compression of this argument, it may be premised here 
that all writers who limit the number of the officers of the primitive 
Church to two — one of which is that of Deacon — do for substance, 
of course, affirm the identity of Pastors, Teachers, Elders, Bishops, 
and Overseers, as constituting, under whichever name, the other 
class ; and that the main question always must be whether Bishops 
are identical with Pastors, Teachers, and Elders, or officially superior 
to them. 

(1.) We adduce the opinion of eminent and candid scholars who 
have investigated the facts. WicKLIrre — who struck the first spark 
of the Reformation— (a. D. 1324-1384) spake, in the face of the over- 
bearing hierarchy of his time, as follows: — “By the ordinance of 
Christ, Priests and Bishops were all one.... I boldly assert one thing, 
namely, that in the primitive Church, or in the time of Paul, two 
orders of the clergy were suflicient ; that is, a priest [presbyter] and 
a deacon. In like manner I maintain that, in the time of Paul, pres- 
byter and Bishop were names of the same office. All other degrees 
and orders have their origin in the pride of Cesar. If indeed they 
were necessary to the Church, Christ would not have been silent re- 
specting them.”? Joxwn of Goch (a. p. 1400-1475), also a ‘ Reformer 

- before the Reformation,’ has left on record his judgment of the equality 
of the priest, or presbyter, with the bishop; stoutly maintaining that 
the position of a priest is the highest position in the Church.2?, Luruer, 
in his Essay “concerning the power of the Pope,” concludes, from his 
examination of various passages of the New Testament, that “ it is 
proved that Bishop and Presbyter are the same ;”* and he sums up 
the whole essay by saying, “therefore, by Divine Law, the Pope is 
neither superior to the Bishops, nor the Bishops superior to the Pres- 
byters,” 4 ete. CaLvry, in his exposition of the teachers and ministers 
of the Church, says: “In giving the name of Bishops, Presbyters, 
and Pastors indiscriminately to those who govern churches, I have 
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1 As quoted in Conant’s ‘‘English Bible.” (New York, 1856.) p. 69. 

2 ‘Ordo sacerdotalis est summus in ecclesia militante. ...Ipse ordo est superior aliis et 
consummatiyus aliorum omnium ordinum,” ete.—‘‘Dialogus de quatuor Erroribus,’’ etc., in 
Walch’s ‘‘Monimenta Med. Zvi.”” (Goettingen, 1760.) Vol. i. fase. iv. p. 105. 

3 “Tn quo manifestissime comprobatur, eundem esse Episcopum atque Presbyterum.”?— 
“De Potestate Papa.” Lutheri Opera. (Ed. Jenz, 1612.) Vol. i. p. 279. 

4 ‘‘ Ergo nec Papa est Episcopis, nec Episcopus est superior Presbyteris jure divino,” etc.— 
Ibid. p. 288. 
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done it on the authority of Scripture, which uses the words as syn- 
onymous.”? So, in commenting on 1 Tim. iii: 1, he says: “it is 


necessary to observe what it is that Paul calls ‘the office of a Bishop ie 


and so much the more, because the ancients were led away, by the 
custom of their times, from the true meaning; for, while Paul in- 
cludes generally all pastors, they understand a Bishop to be one who 
was elected out of each college to preside over his brethren. Let us 
remember, therefore, that this word is of the same import as if he had 
called them ministers, or pastors, or presbyters.”? He reiterates the 
same sentiment in his comments on Acts xx: 28, Philip. i: 1, and 
1 Pet. v: 2, and in his treatise on “the necessity of reforming the 
Church.”®? CrANMER says, Bishops and Priests [ presbyters] “ were 
not two things, but both one office in the beginning of Christ’s relig- 
ion.”* Mrrancruon, in his “ Outlines of Theology,” uses the terms 
Bishop and Presbyter, or Elders, as synonymes.2 Mytres Cov- 
ERDALE (A.D. 1488-1569) — though himself Bishop of Exeter — 
says, the Apostles “gave unto every Church their peculiar bishop, to 
keep the Lord’s flock, whom they also called priest, or elder ; giving 
them a title of reputation, either because of their age, or by reason 
of their excellent gravity and virtuous conversation. ... As for high 
Bishop, under Christ, they knew none. They had all like author- 
ity,” ° etc. PoxLanus argues that Presbyters and Bishops are the 
same by divine enactment, “that is, they administer the same office, 
in the same way, and by the same authority.””. Limsporcx declares 
it to be the “common opinion of Protestants, that the Scriptures 
recognize no difference between the Bishops and Presbyters, or 
Elders, so that the two terms are interchanged as equivalents.”® 


1 “Institutes.” (Calvin Trans. Soc. translation.) Vol. iii. p. 64. 

2 Comment. in loco. (Calvin Trans. Soc. translation.) p. 75. 

3 Calvin’s Tracts, (Calvin Trans. Soc. translation.) Vol. i. p. 155, 156. 

4 “ Questions and Answers concerning the Sacraments.’ Miscellaneous Writings, and Letters 
of Thomas Cranmer. (Parker Society’s Ed. 1846.) p. 117. 

5 “Hpiscopi seu Presbyteri dicebantur, qui docebant, lavabant, et benedicebant Mense. 
Diaconi, qui eleemosynas partiebantur inter inopes.”’— ‘‘ Hyp. Theol.”? De Par. Men. Dom. 
(Ed. Lipsize, 1821.) p. 157. 

6 “Remains of Bishop Coverdale.’ (Parker Society’s Ed.) p. 464. 

7 “Tidem Episcopi vocantur etiam Presbyteri. . . . Proinde etiam Presbyteri et Episcopi sunt 
jure divino pares ; id est, administrant idem officium, eodem modo et eadem autoritate,” ete.— 
‘' Syntagma Theologia.”” (Ed. Genevee, 1617.) p. 588. 

8 “Communis Protestantium sententia est, nullum inter Episcopos et Presbyteros Scrip- 
turam agnoscere discrimen ; eo quod voces ill, tanquam equipollentes, inter se permu- 
tentur.”’—‘' Theologie Christiane.” Lib. vii. Cap. iv. sec. 5. p. 749. 
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Episcopius, in remarking upon 1 Tim. v: 19, says, “by ‘ Elder’ 
_ here we may understand Bishop, as the terms are used in the Scrip- 
tures as one and the same.”* ARMINIUS argues that, after the days 
_ of miracles, the offices of the Church were imposed “mediately on 
_ those who were @alled pastors or teachers, and bishops or priests, 
[presbyters] who were placed over certain churches. ... These are 
so ordered that one person can discharge them all at the same time.”? 
Wo ttesius teaches, that “the name of Bishop rightfully belongs to 
all Pastors.” ® Ames says, that the “ Elders of one congregation, in 
the same sense, are also called Bishops in the Scriptures.”* Joun 
Rosrnson habitually uses these terms as synonymous, as where he 
says, “ whensoever the Scriptures do mention elders, or bishops, either 
in respect of their calling or ministration, they still speak of them, as 
in or of, such and such particular churches, and rione otherwise.” 5 
Lorp Prrer Kine says, as the Apostles “came to any city, town, 
or village, they published to the inhabitants thereof the blessed news 
of life and immortality through Jesus Christ, constituting the first 
converts of every place through which they passed Bishops and Dea- 
_ cons of those churches which they there gathered.”® Scriarer, in 
his reply to Lord King’s volume, confesses that “the names of Pres- 
byter and Bishop were indifferently used at first,” ” and then attempts 
to show that there was no “danger of misunderstanding about it,” 
in that Apostolic age. Turrerin argues, that the terms Bishop and 
Presbyter were originally identical in use, and that the Episcopal 
distinction between them is a subsequent and arbitrary one, grow- 
ing out of the custom of the Church, and human wisdom, rather 
than from the will of God. Sraprer refers to the same identity, 
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1 “ Per Preshyterum enim hoe loco intelligi potest Hpiscopus, prout in Scripturis pro uno et 
eodem accipiuntur.”—“‘ Lectiones Sacre in Cap. ii. & iii. Apoc.”” Works. (Ed. Rotterdam, 1665.) 
Vol. ii. p. 552. 

2 “Private Disputations.”” Writings. (Nichol’s Ed.) Vol. ii. p. 150. 

8 ‘*Pastoribus omnibus nomen Episcopi competit.” — “Christiane Theologia.” Lib. i. 
Cap. 26, p. 128. 

4 “Marrow of Sacred Divinity.” Lib. i. Cap. 89, sec. 28. 

5 Works. (London Ed. 1851.) Vol. ii. p. 416. 

6 “Enquiry into Constitution, etc. of the Primitive Church.?? (Bd. 1712.) p. 10. 

7 “Original Draught of the Primitive Church.” (Rd. 1838.) p. 181. 

8 ‘* Fniscopale Regimen aliud est primitivum et Apostolicum, quod idem est cum Presbyte- 
rali, quod ab Apostolis ex Christi voluntate et praecepto institutum est: aliud secundarium et 
Ecclesiasticum a Presbyteriali distinctum, Mcclesix: consuetudine, et humano consilio, potius 
quam dispositionis Dominice veritate introductum.”— Opera. (Ed. Edinburgh.) Vol. iii. p. 176. 
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and considers Paul and Peter both, (Tit.i., Acts xx: 17, 28, 1 Pet. 


.. 


. 


v: 1, 2) as rendering it certain! Rrcwarp Hooxer concedes that — 


the same officers of the Church, “in their writings they [the Apos- 


tles] term sometimes presbyters, sometimes bishops.” * 


A 
Z 
Z 
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Mitton devotes his whole treatise on “Prelatical Episcopacy” to 
the proof of the position for which we are now arguing, in which, after — 
-a thorough review of those arguments from ‘the Fathers’ accus- - 


tomed to be alleged in proof of the superiority of Bishops over 
Presbyters, he sums up his argument by saying: —“I do not know, 


it being undeniable that there are but two ecclesiastical orders, — 
bishops, and deacons, mentioned in the Gospel, how it can be less — 


than impiety to make a demur at that, which is there so perspicuous, 
confronting and paralleling the sacred verity of St. Paul with the 
offals and sweepings of antiquity, etc. ... Certainly if Christ’s Apos- 
tle have set down but two, then, according to his own words, though 
he himself should unsay it, and not only the Angel of Smyrna, but 
an angel from heaven should bear us down that there be three, St. - 
Paul has doomed him twice: ‘ Let him be accursed ;’ for Christ has 
pronounced that no tittle of. his word shall fall to the ground; and 
if one jot be alterable, it is possible that all should perish; and this 
shall be our righteousness, our ample warrant, and strong assurance, 
both now and at the last day, never to be ashamed of, against all the 
heaped names of angels and martyrs, councils and fathers, urged upon 
us, if we have given ourselves up to be taught by the purest living pre- 
cept of God’s word only; which, without more additions, nay, with a 
forbidding of them, hath within itself the promise of eternal life, the 
end of all our wearisome labors, and all our sustaining hopes. But 
if any shall strive to set up his ephod and teraphim of antiquity 
against the brightness and perfection of the Gospel, let him fear lest 
he and his Baal be turned into Bosheth. And thus much may suffice } 
to shew, that the pretended Episcopacy cannot be deduced from the 
Apostolical times.”* LARDNER says, “there were at the very time 


1 “ Non magna tamen, aut temporibus Apostolicis plane nulla, inter Episcopum et Presby- 
terum fuit differentia, cum nomina hac inter se commutentur. Ita Apostolus Paulus jussit 
Titum Presbyteros constituere, requisita autem illorum indicans Episcopum describit iisdem 
nomen Presbyterorum et Episcoporum datur. Similiter Apostolus Petrus id facit.’? —‘‘Insti- 
tutiones Theologia.” (Wd. Tiguri, 1748.) Vol. i. p. 481. : 

2“ Feclesiastical Polity.”” Book vii. ch. 5, sec. 1. 

8 Milton’s Prose Works, (Bohn’s Edition.) Vol. ii. p. 486. See also pp. 457-459, and Vol. i. 
pp. 486-440. 
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of forming such societies, [the early churches] or soon after, ap- 
pointed in them officers and ministers, called bishops, or elders, or 
pastors, or teachers; and deacons: men who had been before ap- 
_ proved, as persons of integrity and capacity for the work to which 
they were appointed. (1 Tim. iii: 10.) The peculiar work of the 
former of whom was to preach the word and feed the flock of which 
they were overseers, with wholesome and sound doctrine and instrue- 
tion, ‘to reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine ;? 
of the latter —the ‘serving of tables,” etc.! GipBon says of the early 
Christian churches : —“ the public functions of religion were solely 
intrusted to the established ministers of the Church, the bishops and 
the preshyters ; two appellations which, in their first origin, appear to 
have distinguished the same office, and the same order of persons. 
The name of Presbyter was expressive of their age, or rather of 
their gravity and wisdom. The title of Bishop denoted their inspec- 
tion over the faith and manners of the Christians who were commit- 
ted to their pastoral care.”? Baxter says, “ what is meant by 
Emioxonovg (episkopous) bishops or overseers, here [Acts xx: 28] is 


~ thus far agreed on: that they were officers appointed to teach and 


guide those churches in the way to salvation; and that they are the 
same persons that are called elders of the Church of Ephesus before, 
and bishops here. .. . By a pastor or bishop here is meant an officer 
appointed by Christ for the ordinary teaching and guiding a particu- 
lar Church and all its members, in order to their salvation, and the 
pleasing of God.”® DoppripGE says, the first class of officers in the 
Church “are frequently called H/ders and Presbyters, as the Jews used 
to call those who presided in their ecclesiastical or civil assemblies ; 
and from their office of overseeing the people, the name of ézicxomo or 
Bishops, was also given them, and whatever alteration might afterwards 
be made in the sense of that word, and whatever distinction might, 
early be introduced between bishops and presbyters as signifying two 


different ranks of ministers, it is certain that in the New Testament the 


words are used promiscuously. Bishop Hoadley and Dr. Hammond 
do both of them allow this; and it is Dr. Hammond’s opinion that 
there were only presbyters or bishops, and deacons, in each Church, ° 


1 Works. (Ed. London, 1833.) Vol. ji. p. 14. 
2 “Decline and Faill.’” (Smith’s Milman’s Ed. 1854.) Vol. ii. p. 191 
8 “Gildas Salvianus.”” (Carter’s Wd. 1860.) pp. 61, 69. 
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at first.”? Owen says, “in the whole New Testament, bishops and 
presbyters, or elders, are everyway the same persons, in the same 
office, have the same function, without distinction in order or degree — 
—which also, as unto the Scripture, the most learned advocates of 
Prelacy begin to grant.”* Joun CorTron says, “it is apparently 
contradictory to the institutions given by Paul in the Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus, to set up any eminent or transcendent Bishop ~ 
in the Church in respect of rule, or exercise of office of more honour — 
and power than pertaineth to all the ministers of the Word.” * JoHN — 
- Davenport says, “we read of Bishops in the New Testament, but — 
what ? not one Bishop over many churches, but many Bishops over 
one Church; not Diocesan, but Congregational Bishops—the Bishops — 
which the Apostles acknowledge to be Christ’s ordinance, to continue — 
in the Christian Church, are Congregational Elders,” ete. Tomas ~ 
Hooker says, “though the nakedness of the assertion, that would 
difference Hpiscopus and Presbyter by Divine right, hath been of 
former, and much more of latter times laid open to the view of the — 
world, so that there needs nothing to be added here; yet to leave it 
upon record, that we concur with these worthies in the defence of the 
same truth, we shall, in short, set down our witness against them ;” 
and then devotes several pages to the proof that Bishops “have no 
distinct operations from Presbyters.”® CoTron MATHER says, “ the 
churches of New England think that the Apostles knew of no Bish- 
ops, but only those pastors, whereof there may be several in a 
parity, feeding one small congregation ;” and quotes many Fathers 
and learned men to the effect that it is “as plain as the noon-— 
day sun could make any thing in the world,” that “ Bishops and 
Presbyters were of old the very same.”® Dr. CaarLes CHAUNCY 
published a volume in Boston, in 1771, devoted to the refutation of — 
the Episcopal theory of the inequality of Bishops and Presbyters, 
which he sums up by declaring that that theory has “no support, 
either in point of right, or practice, from any thing met with in the 
writers within the two first ages of the Christian Church.”” Epwarp 
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1 “Tectures on Divinity.” Works. Vol. v. p. 299. 

2“ True Nature of a Gospel Church.” Works. Vol. xvi. p. 44. 
3 “Way of the Churches.” p. 48. 

4 “ Power of Congregational Churches,” etc. p. 79. 

5 “Survey of the Summe of Church Discipline.”” Part ii. p. 22. 
6 “Ratio Discipline.” (Boston, 1726.) pp. 196-205. 

7 “*Compleat View of Episcopacy.”” p. 474. 
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WIGGLESWORTH says— after an examination of the New Testa- 
ment, covering one hundred and nineteen pages—“ we plainly find but 
one order of officers, the eleven Apostles, left in the Church by Christ 


himself at his ascension into heaven ; and one order more, the seven 


Deacons, instituted afterwards by the Apostles under the conduct of 
the Spirit of God. These two orders are unquestionably of Divine 
Institution ; but more we cannot find to be so. We desire to pre- 
serve to each of these all the ordinary powers they were entrusted 
with by divine appointment, and not ‘to thrust either of them into 


_ employments which the wisdom of God never allotted to them. We 


- 


are far from saying that either of these offices was temporary. We 
only affirm that the former of them had some powers at the begin- 
ning which were extraordinary and temporary, and expired with the 
persons they were committed to; but that, as to their ordinary powers, 
they have been, and shall be succeeded to the end of the world, by 
Presbyters or Bishops, whom we everywhere find in Scripture to be 
one and the same order.” Tuomas Foxcrort says, “ we know of 
no ministers in Scripture that were Presbyters in the modern (Church 
of England) sense of the word. We deny any such officer in the 
Church as a mere Presbyter ; that is, a minister of the word destitute 
of Episcopal power over the flock. The Elders, or Presbyters, we 
read of in 1 Peter v: 1, were Bishops. Such Bishops we are for, 
and such Elders; but we know of no institution for Elders that do not 
rule over the flock, or for Bishops that rule over Elders. We are for 
Congregational Bishops, and such, we conclude, were the Presbyters 
that ordained Timothy.” JonatHan Dickinson argues that the 
New Testament ascribes to Bishops and Presbyters a community of 
names of office and of order; that there are no Gospel ministers in a 
regularly constituted Church, but Bishops, and that Presbyters are 
the only ordinary ministers of the Gospel; that Presbyters have 
power of ordination, and that the Apostles were Presbyters, while 
there is no mention of Bishops superior to Presbyters — from all 
which he infers that by the Scriptures the two offices are coordinate, 
and says “there is a community of order and office, as well_as of 
name, between Bishop and Presbyter.’* Tuomas WALTER says, 


1 “Sober Remarks on the ‘Modest Proof.’” (Boston, 1724.) p. 120. 
2 “Ruling and Ordaining Power of Cong. Bishops defended,’ etc. (Boston, 1724.) p. 8 
8 “ Defence of Presbyterian Ordination.’ (Boston, 1724.) pp. 40-48. 
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“not only is a Presbyter called a Bishop, but a Bishop is called a 
Presbyter. Which is of more force than if either a Presbyter were 


called a Bishop, and a Bishop called nothing else but Bishop, or a — 


Bishop were called Presbyter, and Presbyter called only Presbyter ;” 
whence he argues the complete identity of the two.1 THomas SHEP- 
ARD says, “we read in Scripture of many Elders and Bishops in the 
same Church (Acts xx: 28), but never of any one ordinary minister, 
or officer over many churches, either to govern or to baptize.”? 
WILLIAM JAMESON says, “under the Gospel the Apostles retaining 
the name, and the manner of ordination, but not conferring that judi- 
ciary power by it, which was in use among the Jews; to shew the 
difference between the Law and the Gospel, it was requisite some 
other name should be given to the Governors of the Church, which 
should qualify the importance of the word Presbyters to a sense 
proper to a Gospel state; which was the original of giving the name 
éruoxortor (Bishops) to the Governors of the Church under the Gos- 


4 


pel ;—a name importing duty more than honor, and not a title above © 


Presbyter, but rather used by way of diminution and qualification of 
the power implied in the name of Presbyter.”* Joun Wisk says, 
“though there were some distinctions in point of a titular dignity and 
degree between a Bishop and a Presbyter; yet they were really 


equal in order, and in the nature of their trust. For that in an Ee- © 


clesiastical sense, Bishops and Presbyters are synonymous terms, set- 
ting forth the same office ; and signify no more but an elder, a pastor, 


ruler or overseer of a Church.”* Dr. Samurt Hopxins says of the — 
two offices appointed by Christ for his churches, “of these, Pastors, 


Elders, Presbyters or Bishops are the first and most important. By 


these names, not different orders, higher and lower, or different — 
offices are meant; but one and the same person, in one and the same 


office, is called by all these names, and, therefore, they denote the same 


office.” > Dr. Emmons says, “in a Christian Church there are only 


two distinct officers, Bishops and Deacons. The Bishop, in the Apos- 


tolic times, was a mere pastor, teacher, or watchman, without any 


“Essay upon that Paradox, ‘Infallibility may sometimes mistake,’ (Boston, 1724.) p. 100. 
“Wholesome Caveat for atime of Liberty.” Works. (Ed. 1858.) Vol. iii. p. 888 
“Fundamentals of the Hierarchy examined and disproved.” (Glasgow, 1697.) p. 208. 
“Vindication of the Government of New England Churches.” (Kd. 1772.) p. 9. 

5 Works. (Ed. 1852.) Vol. ii. p. 75. 
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superiority or power over any of his fellow pastors. He had only 
the watch, and care, and instruction of the particular Church in 
which he was placed.”? Dr. Dwicur devotes two sermons to the 
_ proof “that there are but two classes of permanent officers in the 
Christian Church, designated in the Scriptures,” the first of which 
“is spoken of under the names Elders, Pastors, Bishops, Teachers,” 
and the second “under that of Deacons.”* Dr. J. M. Mason says, 
“that the terms Bishop and Presbyter in their application to the first 
class of officers [of the church] are perfectly convertible, the one 
pointing out the very same class of rulers with the other, is as evi- 
dent as the ‘sun shining in his strength’”® Dr. Woops says, “the 
Presbyters were Bishops. The two words were used interchange- 
ably. They were applied to the same men, and denoted the same 
office.”* GuizorT’s exposition of these officers of the early Church 
is: —“in the various Christian congregations, there were men who 
preached, who taught, who morally governed the congregation,” — 
making all as, at first, one order. COLERIDGE says, “in the primitive 
times, and as long as the churches retained the form given them by 
the Apostles and Apostolic men, every community, or in the words 
of a Father of the second century (for the pernicious fashion of 
assimilating the Christian to the Jewish, as afterward to the Pagan, 
ritual by false analogies, was almost coeval with the Church itself), 
every altar had its own bishop, every flock its own pastor, who de- 
rived his authority immediately from Christ, the universal Shepherd, 
and acknowledged no other superior than the same Christ, speaking 
by his Spirit in the unanimous decision of any number of bishops or 
elders, according to his promise, ‘where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.’”® Dr. 
Smyra says, “throughout the whole New Testament the words Pres- 
byter and Bishop, with their cognate terms, both as they refer to the 
office and its incumbent, are used interchangeably, and as perfectly 
synonymous.”” Dr. BennetT says, “of the ordination of a Pres- 


1 Works. (Ed. 1860.) Vol. iii. p. 580. 

2 Sermons, CL. CLI. Works. (Ed. 1819.) Vol. v. pp. 167-200. 

8 ‘Essays on Episcopacy.”” Works. Vol. ii. p. 41. 

4 “Church Government.””? Works. Vol. iii. p. 517. 

5 “History of Civilization.” (Hazlitt’s Trans.) Vol. i. p. 50. 

6 “Idea of the Christian Church.” Works. (Shedd's Ed.) Vol. vi. p. 100. 

1 “Presbytery and not Prelacy the Scriptural and Primitive Polity.” (Ed. Glasgow.) p. 82. 
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byter that was not a Bishop, the Scriptures say nothing; for their 
Presbyters are Bishops, and their Bishops Presbyters,” etc.1 Dr. 
CoLemANn devotes one hundred and twenty-one pages of his very 
learned work, entitled, “The Apostolical and Primitive Church” to 
the proof of the original equality of Bishops and Presbyters, shewing 
that they had the same names, titles, and functions, and that the fact 
of their original equality continued to be acknowledged even down to 
the time of the Reformation.? Dr. ScHMUCKER says, “the different 
names applied to ministers, such as bishops, presbyters or elders, etc., 
are used as convertible terms, and therefore must imply equality of 
rank.”® Dr. N. W. Taytor said, “there are but two classes of 
officers known in the Church, Bishops — or Elders, or Presbyters, or 
Pastors, or Teachers — and Deacons ; and but one order of ministers. 
All of these except Deacons are the same, and have the same powers, 
duties, and qualifications.” * Sawyer says, “ Bishops are in the New 
Testament called Presbyters ; and their titles are used interchangeably 


Si 
et 


to denote the same officers.”®> Dr. BRECKENRIDGE says, God gives — 


to each Church “a Pastor or Bishop — or two, or three, or more, if 
need require. And all these Pastors, Bishops, and Elders, are alike 
Presbyters; and all jointly rule, and the Pastors or Bishops besides 
this, labor in word and doctrine.” ® Dr. Ponp states it, “with entire 
confidence ” as “the doctrine of the New Testament, that there are 
but two distinct orders or classes of officers in the Church of Christ ; 
the one having charge of the spiritual concerns of the Church, the 
other of its temporal concerns; the one commonly denominated 


bishops or presbyters, the other deacons.”? Dr. Davipson says, — 


“there were no gradations of office among elder, bishop, pastor, 


and teacher in the Apostolic age. Character and talents were the 
only ground of distinction. There was then a simplicity in the 


arrangements of God’s house, unlike the cumbrousness introduced in 
later times of degeneracy.” ® Puncuarp says, “ the case is so plain 


that no one need doubt that the same order of men are called either — 


Elders, Bishops, or Overseers, interchangeably.” ® UpHam says, “it 


1 “Theology of the Early Church.” p. 159. 2 (Ed. 1858.) pp. 124-245. 
8 “Elements of Popular Theology.’ (Ed. 1860.) p. 221. 
4 MSS. report of Lectures. ‘‘The Church.” 5 “Organic Christianity.” p. 54. 


6 “Knowledge of God subjectively considered.” p. 685. 7 “The Church.” p. 71. 
8 “ Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament.” p. 157. 
& “View of Congregationalism.” (Ed. 1860.) p. 94. 
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would seem that Elders and Bishops, or Overseers, whatever might 
be their appropriate duties, and whatever relation they might sustain 
to the subordinate office of Deacons, were one and the same grade, or 
species, of Church officer.” GaARRATT says, “at first this threefold 
distinction of Bishops, Elders, and Deacons does not appear to have 
prevailed, at least universally ; the words Bishop and Elder being used 
interchangeably in St. Paul’s Epistles, and in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles.”? Dr. VauGHAN says, “the word Bishop, which, beyond con- 
troversy, is synonymous with the word Elder or Presbyter, occurs in 
such a manner in the introduction of the Epistle to the Philippians, as 
to show that more than one person in that Church sustained this 
office; and that among the persons sustaining it, there was no official 
precedence.”® Dr. Hitt says, the same persons whom the writers 
of the New Testament, in speaking of other churches, call Presbyters, 
in the Epistle to the Philippians, are termed Bishops, and adds, “ as 
Presbyters are thus called Bishops, so the Apostles, the highest office- 
_ bearers in the Church, did not think it beneath them to take the 
name of Presbyters.”* JACOBSON says, “in the Bible the two words 
~ [Presbyter and Bishop] are synonymous, so that the offices of Over- 
seer and of Elder are the same.... There iy not the least trace of 
difference between ézioxomog and mgeopitegos.”® F.W. Newman 
says, these officers of the Church “were ordinarily called Elders 
from their age, sometimes bishops from their office... . That during 
St. Paul’s lifetime no difference between Elders and Bishops yet ex- 
isted in the consciousness of the Church, is manifest,” ete.6 Pror. 
Piumptre says, “that the two titles were originally equivalent, is 
clear,’ etc.? ConyBEARE AND Howson say, “ of the offices concerned 
*with Church government, the next in rank to that of the Apostles was 
the office of Overseers or Elders, more usually known (by their Greek 
desicnations) as Bishops or Presbyters. These terms are used in the 
New Testament as equivalent, the former (éioxomog) denoting (as 
its meaning of overseer implies) the duties, the latter (sgeofvregos) 


1 “‘Ratio Discipline.” (Ed. 1844.) p. 80. 

2 “Scriptural View of the Constitution of a Christian Church.” (London, 1846.) p. 155. 
8 ‘+ Causes of the Corruption of Christianity.” p. 416. 

4 “Tectures in Divinity.” (Carter’s Ed ) p. 7238. 

5 Bomberger’s Herzog’s ‘Real Encyclopedia.” Art. ‘‘ Bishop.” Part iv. p. 485. 

6 Kitto’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia.” Art. ‘‘ Bishop.” Vol. i. p. 833. 

1 Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible.” Art. ‘‘ Bishop.” Vol. i. p. 217. 
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the rank, of the office.”? Uximan says, “the Apostolical age, at 
least in its first stadium, knew no difference between Presbyter and — 
Bishop.”? Dr. Hau says, “the two Apostles, Peter and Paul, — 
entirely agree in making the Bishop, the Presbyter, the Pastor, one 
and the same office in one and the same person....The Bible | 
Bishop is uniformly the Pastor, or one of the Pastors of a congrega- 
tion ; never is the name Bishop given to a Diocesan, or an Apostle, “ 
either by the Apostles, or in the Apostolic age. It is absolutely cer- 
tain, that for a hundred years after Christ, the name Bishop, whether 
used by Apostles or Fathers, signified the Pastor of a Church; never 
a person holding a degree above that office.” ® ‘Dr. Bacon says, “it 
is admitted on all sides, that in the New Testament, the words trans- 
lated respectively ‘ Bishop’ and ‘Elder’ are used interchangeably.” 4 
Mr. WELLMAN says, “those who held this office [that of the Pastor- 
ship] in the time of the Apostles were called Elders, Bishops, Over- 
seers, Presbyters, Teachers, Guides; all these terms being used to 
designate one office —just as we now use the terms Minister and 
Pastor to designate, not two distinct orders ia office, but the same 
order.” 5 

To these witnesses from the ranks of the learned in all ages, since 
the dark ages, and of all schools of faith, might be added as many — 
from the professed commentators on the Bible. We append only 
a few of the more striking of their testimonies. ATHANASIUS, ex-— 
plaining Phil. i: 1, and Tit. 1:5, fully recognizes the identity of 
Bishops with Elders.6 CarpmyaLt Caseran distinctly affirms the 
same original identity, in his comment on Acts xx: 28.7 GuAL-— 
THERUS emphatically bears the same testimony ; in his homily on 
1 Cor. xii: 28, denouncing the assumptions of the Romish hierarchy, 
and asserting that all the officers which the Church of Christ needs 


¥ 


“Life and Epistles of St. Paul.’? (London. 4to Hd. 1858.) Vol. i. p. 465. 
“ Reformers before the Reformation.”’ (Clark’s Ed.) Vol. i. p. 124. 
“ Puritans and their Principles.” (Ed. 1847.) p. 810. 
Review of Chapin’s “Primitive Church.” New Englander. (1848.) Vol. i. p. 405. 
“Church Polity of the Pilgrims.” p. 84. 
“Cum impositionem manus Presbyterii, hoc est, episcoporum.. . . Presbyteri Episcopi 
nomen sortiebantur, ut qui curee populi invigilarent, purgarentque, et illuminarent quos foret 
necesse.”’— Comment. Phil. i: 1. (Ed. Argent. 1522.) folio 138. 

‘‘Presbyteros hoc loco Hpiscopos dicit, sicuti et in epistola ad Timotheum preedixerat.” 
—Ibid. Tit. i: 5. folio 194. 

7 “ Tine apparet quod eosdem appellat hic Episcopos quos prius appellavit Lucas presbyteros, 
officii siquidem nomen est Episcopus.”’— Comment. Acts xx: 28. (Hd. Venice, 158).) p. 281. 
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for its spiritual direction, are Pastors and Teachers.) Zancuius 
says, in his remarks on Phil. i: 1, that Paul, by Bishops, here means 
the Elders in the city of Philippi, and its suburbs.2 Gomarus, in 
commenting on the same passage says, that “by Bishops, Paul here 
intends the Elders or Pastors of a Church.”* Grortus, in expound- 
ing Acts xx: 17, says that “the Elders of the churches are called 
Bishops, because they were the overseers of the flock ;” and in his 
comment on verse 28 of the same chapter, he adds, they “were called 
Pastors, because Pastors (Shepherds) are [étoxonor moturiov — epis- 
kopot potmniou] Bishops [overseers] of their flocks.”* Brenwnivs, 
in commenting on 1 Pet. v:1, uses the terms Elder, Bishop, and 
Pastor, as synonymous.® Poorn’s ANNOTATIONS set down “ Bish- 
ops,” as used by Paul in Phil. i: 1, as meaning, with the deacons, the 
“tw@ orders of ordinary standing officers which are appointed for the 
Church.”® Henry, in remarking upon Phil. i: 1, says it refers to 
“the Bishops or Elders,” and “the Deacons,” adding —“ these were 
all the offices then known in the Church, and of Divine appointment.” 7 
BeENGEL, on Acts xx: 28, says, that at that time the title of Bishop 
pertained to all Presbyters.8 Macknicut, in his exegesis of 
Phil. i. 1, refers to the fact that the Elders whom the Apostles set 
over the churches were called Bishops.2 Apam CLark bears sim- 
ilar testimony in his exposition of Phil. i: 1, and 1 Pet. v: 2. 


1 ‘“‘Qmnes enim illi antichristi creaturz sunt, nec digni, qui in Hcclesia locum aliquem 
habeant. Nobis sufficiat, si in Ecclesia fidi et idonei Pastores atque Doctores sint,”’ ete.— Hom. 
in 1 Epis. ad Cor. (Ed 1572.) p. 197. 

2 ‘Intelligit parochos omnes in urbe et pagis ejus, ut sit synecdoche in voce Philippis.””— 
In loco. Poole’s Syn, Crit. Vol. iv. p. 881. 

8 ‘‘ Per Hpiscopos hic intelligit Presbyteros, sive pastores Ecclesiz.’»— In loco. Poole’s 
Syn, Crit. Ibid. 

4 “Vocantur iidem et Episcopt, nempe quia inspectores erant gregis. . . . Explicat nomen 
muneris, quod erat pastores, nam pastores sunt imspectores gregis.”—In loco. Opera. (Ed. 
1679.) Vol. ii. p. 642. 

5 ‘* Presbyteris, quorum proprium munus est pascere gregem Dei, et episcoporum ac pas- 
torum instar curam ejus gerere, se tanquam compresbyterum conjungit tantus Apostolus, ut 
eos propositio sui ipsius exemplo ad officium faciendum exsuscitet.”— Com, 1 Pet.v:i. “Note 
in Secundum Partem, New Test.” p. 127. 

6 Vol. ii. (Ed. 1700.) In loco. 

7 In loco. ‘*Comprehensive Commentary.” Vol. v. p. 407. 

8 ‘‘Hoc tempore appellatio episcoporum nondrm erat solennis et propria, sed competit in 
omnes Presbyteros,” ete.—Com. in loco. (Ed. Tubingze, 1855.) p. 501. 

9 ‘(That the Apostles ordained Bishops and Deacons in all the churches which he planted, I 
think evident from Acts xiv: 28, where they are called by the general name of Elders,” etc. 
—‘ Epistles.” (Ed. 1841.) p. 356. 

10 ‘‘Bpiscopois — the overseers of the Church of God and [deacons] those who ministered to 
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Wuirsy says, the “names were then common to both orders, the 
Bishops being called Presbyters, and the Presbyters, Bishops.” } 
Scort, in remarking upon Acts xx: 17, says, “the same persons are 
in this chapter called elders or presbyters, and overseers or bishops ; 
it must therefore be allowed that these were not distinct orders of 
ministers in the Church at that time,” etc.2 The “ AsspmBLy’s AN- 
NOTATIONS” say, upon the word ‘overseer’ (Acts xx: 28), “ this 
name of Bishop here, as elsewhere, is put for a Pastor of the Church, 
or minister of the word.” ® BLOOMFIELD says, on Acts xx: 17, “the 
best commentators, ancient and modern, have, with reason, inferred 
that the terms [elder and bishop] as yet denoted the same thing.” 4 
BaumeGarteN affirms the same identity in his exposition of Acts 
xx: 28.5 Eapie says, on Phil. i: 1, “the official term ézioxomos, 
(Bishop), of Greek origin, is in the diction of the New Testament 
the same as zgeoPvtegog (Hilder) of Jewish usage— the name ex- 
pressive of gravity and honor.”® HopeGe says, on Eph. iv: 12, 
“the Apostle intended to designate the same persons as, at once, 
pastors and teachers. The former term designates them as émioxomtor 
(Bishops — overseers), the latter as instructors. Every Pastor or 
Bishop was required to be apt to teach.”’ Barnes says, on Acts 
xx: 28, “this passage proves that the name was applicable to Elders, 
and that in the time of the Apostles, the name bishop and presbyter, 
or elder, was given to the same class of officers, and of course that 
there was no distinction between them.”® ALEXANDER sums up his 
remarks on the same passage by saying, “ there is no tenable ground, 
therefore, but the obvious and simple one, now commonly adopted 
even by Episcopalians, that bishops and presbyters, when Paul 


the poor, and preached occasionally. There has been a great deal of paper wasted on the in- 
quiry, ‘ who is meant by bishops here, as no place could have more than one Bishop!’ To 
which it has been answered: ‘ Philippi was a metropolitan see, and might have several 
Bishops!’ This is the extravagance of trifling. I believe no such officer is meant as we now 
term Bishop.”,—Commentary. Vol. vi. p. 490. 


“This is another proof that Bishop and Presbyter were the same order in the Apostolic — 


times,” etc.— Ibid. p. 868. 

1 Cited in “Comprehensive Com.” Vol. v. p. 407. 2 Commentary. (Ed. 1812.) Vol. v. 

3 In loco, (Ed. London. 1657.) 4 Comment. in loco. 

5 ‘“TIe speaks of the Elders of Ephesus as the Bishops and Pastors whom the Holy Spirit 
had appointed.”—Apol. Hist. Sec. xxx. 

6 “Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle to the Philippians.” p. 4. 

7 “Commentary on Epis. to the Ephesians.” p. 226. 

8 Commentary on Acts. p. 280. 
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: spoke, and when Luke wrote, were the same thing; a fact affirmed 
also by Theodoret and Jerome.” Hackett reaches the same con- 
- elusion2 Mack even—a modern Roman Catholic expositor — 
concedes the full identity of the New Testament Presbyters and 
Bishops ;* and ALrorp — himself a Church of England man — 
speaks very strongly in the same vein. He says, on Acts xx: 17, 
“the English version has hardly dealt fairly in this case with the 
sacred text, in rendering éioxomove, (v. 28,) ‘overseers ;’ whereas it 
ought there, as in all other places, to have been ‘dishops, that the 
fact of elders and bishops having been originally and Apostolically 
synonymous, might be apparent to the ordinary English reader, which 
now it is not.”* So, on 1 Tim. iii: 1, he says, “it is merely laying 
a trap for misunderstanding to render the word, at this time of the 
Church’s history, ‘the office of a Bishop.’ The étozumo. [Bishops] 
of the New Testament have officially nothing in common with our 
Bishops. .. . The identity of the Bishop and Elder in Apostolic times 
is evident from Tit. i: 5-7.”5 
It is worthy of notice in this connection that the Peshito-Syriac 
' version of the New Testament — supposed to have been made within 
less than one hundred years after Christ — renders Phil. i: 1, thus: 
“Paul and Timothy, servants of Jesus the Messiah, to all the saints 
that are in Jesus the Messiah at Philippi, with the elders and dea- 
cons.”® MICHAELIs uses this fact as an argument in proof of the 
venerable antiquity of this version — that it was evidently made 
when no difference between Bishops and Presbyters was as yet 


known.’ 


. 


1 Commentary on Acts, Vol. ii. p. 250. 

2 ‘* The Elders, or Presbyters, in the official sense of the term, were those appointed in the 
first churches to watch over their general discipline and welfare. With reference to that duty, 
they were called also éricxorot, 7. e. superintendents or bishops. The first was their Jewish 
appellation, transferred to them perhaps from the similar class of officers in the synagogues ; 
the second was their foreign appellation, since the Greeks employed it to designate such rela- 
tions among themselves. In accordance with this distinction, we find the general rule to be 
this: those who are called Elders in speaking of Jewish communities, are called Bishops in 
speaking of Gentile communities. Hence the latter term is the prevailing one in Paul’s Epistles. 
That the names, with this difference, were entirely synonymous, appears from their interchange 
in such passages as Acts xx: 17, 28. and Tit. i: 5-7."—Comment on Acts. (Bd. 1858.) p. 286. 

3 “Commentar iiber die Pastoralbriefe des Ap. Paulus.””—(Tiibingen, 1836.) p. 60. 

4 Greek Testament. (London Ed.) Vol. ii. p. 2)9. 

' 5 Ibid. Vol. iii. p. 305. 
6 Murdock’s Translation. (Ed. 1851.) p. 859. 
7 “\ Der Enleitung,” etc. T. 1. p. m. 165, sq. 
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Having glanced, thus, at the vast amount of evidence furnished by 
the opinion of the learned, in proof of the proposition before us, we 
are prepared to advance to the consideration of the evidence in the 
same direction, which is found :— 

(2.) In the declarations of Ecclesiastical History, and of the early 
writers of the Church. As the latter must largely furnish the basis for 
the judgments arrived at by the former, we will take them first in order. 

Ciement oF Rome (who wrote about A. D. 96) knew only two 
orders of Church officers; the first of which he speaks of indifferently 
as Presbyters, or Bishops. In his first Hpistle to the Corinthians, he 
says, “the Apostles preaching in countries and in cities, appointed 
the first fruits of their labors bishops and deacons, haying proved 
them by the Spirit.”? And he adds, in another place, “ it would be a 
great sin to reject those who have faithfully performed the duties of 
the office of a Bishop. Blessed are those Hiders who have finished 
their course and gone to their reward,” ?— evidently referring, in both 
sentences, to the same men under different names. It is particularly 

noticeable that when speaking of those officers whose authority will 
~ suitably regulate the Church, he especially says, “the flock of Christ 
can abide in peace only when Eiders have been set over it.” 
Porycarp, (who wrote about a. D. 140, and was a pupil of the 
Apostle John), in his Hpiséle to the Philippians, evidently was unac- 
quainted with any Bishops in the churches, inasmuch as he never 
mentions the name of such an officer. He opens his Epistle by say- 
ing, “ Polycarp, and the “ders that are with him, to the Church at 
Philippi,” etc. He next exhorts that Church to “be subject to the 
elders and deacons,’® and then goes on to enlarge upon the qualifica- 
tions necessary for the right discharge of the offices of both elder ® 


1“ Kard xpas ody kat wodecs knpbooovres KaOloravoy rds dnapxas adrav, doxtpaouvtes 
TO mvetpart, sig Extox6rous Kat dtaxdvous Tay peA\vTwy moredery.” —1. Epist. ad Cor. 
Sec. xlii. (Ed. Tubing, 1889.) p. 57. 

2 'Anapria yup ob jptpxa hiv &orat, gay rods dpéurrws cat botws mpocéveykovtas Ta 
Opa ris émtoxonijs droBidwpusy. Mixaproe of mpoodorrophoavres mpsoBoirepot, olreves 
Eykapmov kat redelay Ecxov Thy dvadvorv.”—Ibid. Sec. xliy. p. 58. 

3 Mévov 76 motuviov Tod XptorGv sipyverérw, usta Tov KaVestapivwy mpsoBuTépwy.”— 
Ibid. See. liv. p. 64. 

4 “TT>\Gxapros Kat ol odv att mpscBirepor Ti) exkAncia,” ete.—Epis. ad Phil. (Ed. Tu- 
binge, 1839.) p. 117. 

5 “Aid déov dréxecOar dnd ravrwv Té6vTwv, bToTAacCOpEVvOLs Tots mpsoBurépors Kai dtaxd- 
vows, Gs Ot Kal xptord.”—Ibid.—Bee. v. p. 120. 

6 Ibid. Sec. vi. p. 120. 
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and deacon,! but makes no allusion to any such office as that of a 
Bishop in the sense in which the word is now used, or in any sense 


different from that which makes it entirely synonymous with ‘elder’ 


or ‘presbyter. Justin Marryr, (died A.D. 165), refers to only one 
office in the Church in his time, besides that of the deacon. In de- 
scribing the order of worship then practised, he says, “there is 
brought to him who presides over the brethren, bread and a cup of 
water and wine, ete. And he who presides having given thanks, and 
the whole assembly having expressed their assent, they whom we call 
deacons distribute the bread,” ete.? He in another place, also, describes 
their worship, specifying the same officers, and never alluding to 
others.2 Whence we gather the fair inference that there were no 
Bishops — in the modern sense, in his time, but that the only officer 
beside the deacon, was this prestdent, or Elder. Irnenxus, (died 
A. D. 202,) —a disciple of Polycarp, and so a spiritual grandson of 
John — often uses the terms Elder and Bishop with reference to the 
same persons, and in a sense entirely synonymous. In his “ Treatise 
against Heresies,” he says of Marcion and certain others, “when we 
appeal to that Apostolic tradition, which by the succession of Eiders 
remains in the churches, they resist the tradition, assuming to be 
more wise, not only than the Elders, but than the very Apostles, and 
to have found out the exact truth.”* He then immediately, in the 
next section, refers to these same Elders as “ Bishops, instituted by 
the Apostles in the churches.”*® So, in another place, he says, “we 
ought to obey those H/ders in the Church, who—as we have shown— 
have succession from the Apostles, who, with the office of a Bishop, 
received also the charism of truth,” ete.6 Again, on the next page, 
he says, after having alluded to the kind of teachers who fairly 


1 Ibid. Sec. v. p/ 120. 

2" Breira mpoopiperat TO mpoeoT art Tay adeApayv Upros kal morhptov tdaros, ete. Evyap- 
torfcavros dé TOV npucoTwrus, Kai éEmevpnuhoavros mavrds Tod Aadv, of KadobpEevor Tap Hiv 
Sidovor, didbactv éxaorw rw TapdvTwy peradraBety.”—Apol. I. c. Ixy. p. 82. 

8. ]bid. I. ¢. Ixvii. p. 83. P 

4“ Quum autem ad eam iterum traditionem, qua est ab Apostolis, que, per successiones 


-Presbyterorum in Ecclesiis custoditur, provocamus eos; adversantur traditioni, dicentes se non 
‘solum Presbyteris, sed etiam Apostolis exsistentes sapientiores, sinceram invenisse veritatem.” 


—“ Contra Her.’ Lib. iii. Cap. 2 Opera. (Massuet’s Ed. Venice, 1784.) Vol. i. p. 175. 
5 “ Hos qui ab Apostolis instituti sunt Episcopi in Ecclesiis,” ete.— Ibid. Cap. 8. Vol. i. p. 175. 
' 6 **Quapropter eis qui in Ecclesia sunt, Preshyteris obaudire opertet, his qui successionem 


‘habent ab Apostolis, sicut ostendimus; qui cum Episcopatus successione charisma veritatis 


certum, secundum placitum Patris acceperunt.’’—Jbid. Lib. iv. c. 26. Vol. i. p. 262. 


a 
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represent the Apostles, “such elders the church cherishes; concerning 
whom, also, the Prophet says: ‘I will give your princes in peace, 
and your bishops in uprightness, ”— which last is the Septuagint 
rendering of Isaiah 1x: 17.4. So again, further on in the same trea- 
tise, he speaks of “the Bishops to whose care the Apostles left the 
churches,” ? and then says, “they who give up preaching to the 
Church, prove their ignorance of the duty of the consecrated Eiders,” 
ete.2 So he calls Polycarp, whom he had elsewhere called a beshop, 
a “blessed and Apostolic elder ;”* leaving no doubt that in his time, 
and in his opinion, the two words were synonymous. CLEMENT OF 
ALEXANDRIA, (died A. D. 220,) also uses interchangeably the words 


‘elder, and ‘bishop,’ and though he sometimes speaks of “ bishops, ° 


presbyters, and deacons,” when he seems to mean by ‘bishop,’ the 
presiding presbyter, who acted as moderator im meetings of the elders 
of the churches, he yet distinctly recognizes only two offices in the 
Church, for he says—after having observed that in most other things 
there are two orders of service, one of which is more dignified than 
the other —“ it is the same in the Church, where the elders are en- 
trusted with the dignified, the deacons with the subordinate ministry.”® 


2 
a 


Hinary (A. p. 384) says, “the Apostle calls Timothy—whom he | 


had made an Hider—a Bishop, (for the first Elders were called 
Bishops,) that when he departed, the one who came next might suc- 
ceed him,” etc.© But Jerome (died a. D. 420) gives us perhaps the 
most important testimony of any of the Fathers, inasmuch as he 
recognizes the original equality of the offices of elder and bishop, and 
states the reason of the change which afterward took place, in the ele- 
vation of the latter above the former; and as he was the most learned 
man of his time, and perhaps of the early ages, his witness should 


1“Tocodrovs mosoBurépovs avarpéper 1 exxAnola, wept Sv Kae rpobiArns dnow, ddow 
rots dipxovrds cov dv écphvn, Kai tods émtoxdrovs cov év dckatocdvy.”—Ibid. Lib. iv. c. 26. 
p. 263. 

2% Piscopt, quibus Apostoli tradiderunt Ecclesias...—Ibid. Lib. v.¢ 20. p 817. 

3 “Qui ergo relinquunt preconium Ncclesi, imperitiam sanctorum Presbyterorum ar- 
guunt,” ete.—Ibid. p. 317. 

4“ Exetvos 6 pwaxdptos Kat droorohikos mpsoBurepos.”— Fragmentum Epistole ad Flori- 
num.” Ibid, Vol. i. p. 840. 

5 “'Opoiws 68 Kal Kara thy exkdnotav, tiv piv Bedriorikiy ot mpscBdrepor ow2ovorw, 
eckova tiv dTEpTLKIY Ol dtaKovor.”—* Stromata.” Lib. vii. p .700. 

6 ‘‘Timotheum, presbyterum a se creatum, Episcopum vovat, quia primi presbyteri episcopi 
appellabantur, ut recedente uno sequens ei succederet,” ete.—‘Com. on Eph. iy. 11, 12.” 
Opera Ambros. (Ed. Ben.) Vol. ii p. 241. 
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_be conclusive upon the point before us. He says, in a letter to 
_ Oceanus, “with the ancients, bishops and elders were the same, the 
_ one being a name of age, the other of office.” So in his Epistle to 


 Hvangelus, after asserting the identity of elders and bishops, he goes 


on to prove his point from Phil. i: 1, Acts xx: 17, 28, Tit. i: 5, 
1 Tim. iv: 14, and 1 Pet. v: I; and then says, “does the testimony of 
these men seem of small account to you? Listen then to the 
clang of that gospel trumpet— that son of thunder, whom Jesus loved, 
who drank at the fountain of truth from the Saviour’s breast, ‘the 
ELDER to the elect lady and her children, (2 John i: 1); and in an- 
other epistle, ‘the ELDER to the well beloved Gaius, (3 John i: 1). 
‘As to the fact that afterward one was elected who should preside 
over the rest, it was done as a remedy against schisms, lest every one 
drawing his disciples after himself should rend the Church of Christ,” 
etc? So, most emphatically, he says again, (in commenting on Tit. 


_i:5,) “an elder is the same as a bishop, and before there were, by 


SS 


the instigation of the devil, parties in religion, and it was said among 
different people, ‘I am of Paul, and ‘I of Apollos, and ‘I of Cephas,’ 
the churches were governed by the joint counsel of the elders. But 
afterwards, when every one accounted those whom he baptized as 
belonging to himself, and not to Christ, it was decreed throughout the 
whole world, that one chosen from the elders should be called to pre- 
side over the rest, and the whole care of the Church be committed to 


him, that the seeds of schism might be taken away. Should any 


think that this is merely my private opinion, and not the doctrine of 
the Scriptures, let him read the words of the Apostle in his epistle to 
the Philippians: ‘ Paul and Timothy, servants of Jesus Christ, to all 
the saints in Christ Jesus, which are at Philippi, with the bishops and 
deacons.’ Now Philippi is a single city of Macedonia, and certainly in 
one city there could not be several modern bishops; but as they then 
called the very same persons bishops whom they called elders, the 


1 “ Apud veteres idem episcopi et presbytert fuerint ; quia illud nomen dignitatis est ; hoc, 


 gtatis..—‘‘Ep. ad Oceanum.” Opera. (Ed. Erasmi. Basle, 1537.) Vol. ii. p. 820. 


2 ‘+ Parva tibi videntur tantorum virorum testimonia? clangat tuba evangelica, filius tonitrui, 
quem Jesus amavit plurimum: qui de pectore salvatoris doctrinarum fluenta potavit : ‘ Pres- 
byter electze domine et filiis ejus, quos ego diligo in veritate.’ Et in alia epistola: ‘ Presbyter 
Caio carissimo, quem ego diligo in yeritate.’ Quod autem postea unus electus est, qui ceteris 
preponeretur, in schismatis remedium factum est, ne unusquisque ad se trahens Christi eccle- 
Siam rumperet.”—"' Ep. ad Evang,” or “Evagr.” Ibid. Vol. ii. p. 829. 
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Apostle has spoken without distinction of bishops as elders.”* And 
a little further on, he says again, “I say these things that I may 


show that among the ancients, elders and bishops were the very same 5 


but that little by little, that the plants of dissension might be plucked 


up, the whole oversight was devolved upon one. As the elders there- 


fore know that they are inferior, by the custom of the Church, to him 
who is set over them, so let the bishops know that they rank above 
elders, more by custom than by any desire of Christ.” ? 

Equally distinct proof of the point before us might be added from 
Curysostom? (A.D. 407), and from THEoporet* (died a. p. 457) 5 
but space enough has already been devoted to this branch of the 
argument,® and we only reserve room for a remarkable concession of 
Pope Urban II (a. p. 1091), before proceeding to cite the opinion of 
the professed historians of the Church. He says, “we consider the 


1 “ Idem est ergo presbyter, qui et episcopus, et antequam diaboli instinctu, studia in religione 


: 


\ 


ne Pa 


fierent, et diceretur in populis - ‘ Ego sum Pauli,’ ‘ego Apollo,’ ‘ego autem Cephe,’ communi = 


presbyterorum consilio ecclesiz gubernabantur. Postquam vero unusquisque eos, quos, bap- 
tizaverat, suos putabat esse, non Christi; in toto orbe decretum est, ut unus de presby teris 
electus superponeretur ceteris ad quem omnis ecclesiz cura pertineret, et schismatum semina 
tollerentur. Putat aliquis non Scripturarum, sed nostram, csse sententiam episcopum et 
presbyterum unum esse ; et aliud etatis, aliud esse nomen officii; relegat Apostoli ad Philip- 
penses verba dicentis ; ‘Paulus et Timotheus servi Jesu Christi omnibus sanctis in Christo Jesu 
qui sunt Philippis cum episcopis et diaconis, gratia vobis et pax, et reliqua.’ Philippi una est 
urbs Macedonie, et certe in una civitate plures ut nuncupantur Episcopi esse non poterant, 
Sed quia eosdem Episcopos illo tempore quos et» presbyteros apellabant, propterea indifferenter 
de Episcopis quasi de Presbyteris est locutus.”— Com. in Tit.i: 5. Ibid. Vol. ix. p. 245. 

2 “Hee propterea, ut ostenderemus apud veteres eosdem fuisse presbyteros et episcopos ; 
paulatim vero, ut dissentionum plantaria evellerentur, ad unum omnem solicitudinem esse 
delatam. Sicut ergo presbyteri sciunt se ex ecclesiz consuetudine ei, qui sibi propositus fuerit 
esse subjectos, ita episcopi noverint se magis consuetudine quam dispositionis dominicee veri- 
tate, presbyteris esse majores.”.— Ibid. Vol. ix. p. 245. 

3 See Chrysostom’s Epis. ad Phil. and Epis. ad Tim. Opera.—Vol. xi. p. 194, and p. 604. 

& See Theodoret’s Epis. ad Phil. and Epis. ad Tim. Opera —Vol. iii. p. 445, and p. 459. 

5 To these might be added many less clear and forcible testimonies, which are yet interesting 


to the student and essential to a complete view of the evidence on the question. Among these - 


may be mentioned that of Isoporn, of Seville (A. D. 686) (Etymol. vii. c. 12); of BernaLpus 
Constantiensts (A. D. 1088) (De Pres. offic. Tract —in Monumentorum res Allemannorum. S 


Blas. 1792. 4to. Vol. ii. p. 884) ; of Tupescaus (A. D. 1428) (Super prima parte Primz. cap. v Ed — 


Lugdun. 1547. fol. 112, b); and of Nrcouaus Ousanus (A. D. 1435) (De concordantia cath. lib 
ili. c. 2.—in Schardii Syntagma tractatuum, p. 858.) And even Jo. Pau Launcrtor (A. D 
1563), the Papal Canonist, quotes Jerome’s strong and clear assertion of the identity of Elders 
and Bishops, without any attempt at confutation. (Institut. Juris Canon lib 1. tit. 21. See. 
8.) Avcustine mentions it as a heresy of ARs and his followers, that they were able to dis- 
cern no difference between an Elder and a Bishop. .(‘‘ Dicebat etiam presbyterum ab episcopo 
nulla differentia debere discerni.”—‘ Liber de Haresibus.” See. lili. Opera. Ed. Antwerpie, 
1700. Vol. viii. p. 14). . 
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eldership and the deaconship as the sacred orders. These indeed are 


~ all which the primitive Church is said to have had. For them alone 
have we Apostolic authority.” + 


Of the best Ecclesiastical Historians the judgment is one and the 
same in this matter. Mosuerim says, “the rulers of the Church were 
denominated, sometimes presbyters or elders, — a designation borrowed 
from the Jews, and indicative rather of the wisdom than the age of 
the persons; and sometimes, also, dishops ; for it is most manifest, 
that both terms are promiscuously used in the New Testament, of 
one and the same class of persons.” WappiIneTton —an Episcopal 
historian — concedes, “it is even certain, that the terms bishop and 
elder, or presbyter, were, in the first instance, and for a short period, 
sometimes used synonymously, and indiscriminately applied to the 
same order in the ministry.”® Mitner — also a Churchman — says, 


“at first, indeed, or for some time, Church governors were of only 


‘ 


two ranks, presbyters, and deacons,” etc.t CAMPBELL sums up an 
elaborate discussion of the question, covering near fifty pages, thus — 
“the bishops or presbyters (for these terms, as we have seen, were 


~ then used synonymously) appear to have been all perfectly coordinate 


in ministerial powers.” ° GirsELER says, “ their [the early churches’ } 
presidents were the elders (mgeoputegot, enioxomor), officially of equal 
rank ;”°—a proposition which he establishes in a long note, filled 
with citations from the Scriptures and the Fathers. GurricKE 
says, “that both names [elder and bishop,] originally denoted the 
same office —as is conceded even in the fourth century by Jerome; 
by Ambrosiaster, or Hilary of Rome; also, to some extent, by the 
Constitutiones Apostolice; for substance, by Chrysostom also, and 
Theodoret—is plain from the New Testament passages in which 
the names are used interchangeably ; and in which bishops and dea- 
cons, without the mention of presbyters intermediate, are mentioned 
as the only ecclesiastical officers in the single churches. The original 


1 Sacros autem ordines dicimus diaconatum et presbyteratum. Hos siquidem solos primi- 
tiva legitur ecclesia, habuisse ; super his solum praceptum habemus Apostoli.”— Conc. Bene- 
vent. (A.D. 1091.) Canon 1. : 

2 Murdock’s translation. Vol. i. p. 69. 

8 “History of the Church,” ch. ii. sec. 2. 

4 “Fistory of the Church of Christ.” (Philadelphia Ed. 1835.) Vol. i. p. 92. 

& “Lectures on Eccl. Hist.” (Ed. London. 1840 ) p. 99. 

6 “Compendium of Eccl. Hist.” (Davidson’s trans. Harper’s Ed. 1849.) Vol. i. p. 90. 
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identity of elders and bishops is also proved by those passages in the 
New Testament in which, the office of bishop being passed over, that 
of elder is spoken of as next to that of the Apostles; in which the — 
term elder denotes the one only office of ruling and pastoral care; — 
and in which the Apostles denominate themselves co-elders.”* ScHAFF 
says, “the two appellations belong to one and the same office; so 
that the bishops of the New Testament are to be regarded not as 
diocesan bishops, like those of a later period, but simply as Congre- — 
gational officers. This is placed beyond question by every passage in — 
which we meet with this title”? Kurtz says, “that originally the — 
mosopirsoo (elders) were the same as the émioxomu (bishops), we — 
gather with absolute certainty from the statements of the New Testa- — 
ment, and of Clement of Rome, a disciple of the Apostles,’ and then, — 
after reference to three points of that witness which they furnish, he © 
adds, “in the face of such indubitable evidence, it is difficult to ac- — 
count for the pertinacity with which Romish and Angelican theolo- — 
gians insist that these two offices had from the first been different in — 
name and functions; while the allegation of some, that although, — 
originally, the two designations had been identical, the offices them- — 
selves were distinct, seems little better than arbitrary and absurd. — 
Even Jerome, Augustin, Urban II., and Petrus Lombardus admit that — 
originally the two had been identical. It was reserved for the Coun- 
cil of Trent to convert this truth into a heresy.”® KiLLEn says, 
“the elders or bishops were the same as the pastors and teachers; 
for they had the charge of the instruction and government of the 
Church.” * And Nranper — prince of all who have devoted their 
labors to the exposition of the affairs of the early Church — says; 
“that the name émioxozor or bishops, was altogether synonymous with 
that of Presbyters, is clearly evident’ from those passages of Scrip-_ 
ture, where both appellations are used interchangeably.” > | 


1 “‘Manual of Church History.” (Shedd’s trans. 1857.) p. 107. ; 

2 “History of the Apostolic Church.” (Yeoman’s trans. 1858.) p. 528. See also “History of | 
the Christian Church,” by the same author. p. 184. } 

3 “Text Book of Church History.” (1860.) Vol.i. p. 67. Seealso “History of the Christian 
Church,” by the same author. (Clark’s Ed.) Vol. i. p. 68. 

4 “The Ancient Church.” (1859.) p. 282. 

5 “General History of the Christian Religion and Church.” (Torrey’s trans.) Vol. i. p. 184. 
8o also, in his “Planting and Training of the Chr. Church. (Ryland’s trans.) (p. 92.). he en- | 
larges on the same point, and concludes; ‘originally both names related entirely to the same 
Office, and hence both names are frequently interchanged as perfectly synonymous.” And in 
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_ Having thus observed with what singular unanimity and force, the 
current of learning and the judgment of antiquity sets toward that 


his Introduction to Dr. Coleman’s ‘‘Apostolical and Prim. Church,” (p. 20), he says, ‘‘ the 
name of presbyters denoted the dignity of their office. That of bishops, on the other hand, was 
expressive rather of the nature of their office, to take the oversight of the Church. Most cer- 
tainly no other distinction originally existed between them.” 

1 The question may here naturally arise in the reader’s mind, how, if the voice of the past is 
80 clear and strong as would appear from the foregoing testimonies, the advocates of Papal and 
Episcopal power can attempt to maintain their theory also from antiquity? They do it mainly 
on the testimony of certain documents which are claimed to be Epistles of Ignatius (who died 
A. D. 107, or 116), which contain frequent and decided reference to bishops, as a rank above 
presbyters, and bearing authority. These Epistles are fifteen in number, namely: (1) Ad 
Ephesios, (2) Ad Magnesianos, (8) Ad Trallianos, (4) Ad Romanos, (5) Ad Philadelphenos, 
{6) Ad Smyrneos, (7) Ad Polycarpum, (8) Ad Mariam, (9) Ad Tarsenses, (10) Ad Antiochenos, 
(11) Ad Heronem, (12) Ad Philippenses, (18) Ad Joannt Evan., (14) Ad Eundem, (15) Beate Vir- 
gini. They were brought to the attention of the learned world at different times, and, after all 
were printed, they seem to have been received without question until about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Then, when scholarship began to be more critical, and the Reformation 
turned special attention to some portion of their contents, doubts began to be expressed in re- 
gardtothem. They contain such precepts as these: ‘‘ all should follow the Bishop, as Jesus 
Christ, the Father,” (Ad Smyrna@os, Sec. viii.); ‘‘ It is not allowable, without the Bishop, either 
to baptize or to administer the eucharist,” (Jbid) ; ‘‘ Whoso honors the Bishop, shall be hon- 
ored of God.” (Ibid. Sec. ix.) So, they intimate that the Bishop ought to be reverenced as 

Christ himself, (Ad Ephesios, Sec. vi.); that he presides in the place of God, (Ad Magnesianas, 
Sec. vii.)etc. It was not strange that such passages—so wholly unlike the ordinary tenor of 
the speech of that age — together with others concerning Lent, and many corruptions which had 
erept into the Church, should lead, first to doubts, next to a rigid examination, and then to a 
rejection of large portions, if not the whole, as being the work of a later date — seeking, by for- 
gery, to gain the reverence natural to the letters of such aman. The authors of the Centurie 
Magideburgenses led off in this work. Calvin soon expressed his opinion, saying: ‘‘ nothing can 
be more nauseating than the absurdities which have been published under the name of Igna- 
tius ; and therefore, the conduct of those who provide themselves with such masks for deception 
is the less entitled to toleration.” (Institutes, Book i. chap. xiii. sec. 29.) The fight waxed 
warm ; Churchmen generally contending on the one side, and Reformers on the other. The 
three Epistles last enumerated— which were extant only in Latin versions — were soon given 
up as spurious. In 1623, Vedelius arranged the first seven of the remaining twelve, apart from 
the 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th, pronouncing those seven to be, for substance, genuine — 
with interpolations, which he endeavored to indicate—and the others to be forgeries. The 
controversy went on for several years, until, in 1666, Daillé, one of the most eminent of the 
French Protestants, vigorously attempted to establish the fraudulent origin and character of the 
entire list. To him Bishop Pearson replied, in 1672, saying all that could well be said in defence 
of the genuineness of a portion of the list. The result of the contest thus far, was the general 
conviction on the part of Churchmen that the first seyen— at least in their shortened form, 
after the interpolations should be thrown out— were reliable ; and a concession on the part of 
their antagonists that this might be so. 

A recent discovery has re-opened the discussion. In the library of the Syrian Convent at 
Nitria, in Egypt, was found, a few years since, a Syriac version of the Ist, 4th, and 7th Epistles, 
(Ad Ephesios, Ad Romanos, and Ad Polycarpum,) which was purchased for the British Mu- 
seum. This version has been translated and published by the Rey. W. Cureton (London, 1845). 

It now turns out that this old Syriac MSS. omits two-thirds of the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
and large portions of the other two —as compared with those Epistles after they had been previ-~ 
ously reduced by throwing out all which seemed to be interpolated ; thus prompting the infer- 
ence that a still farther important excision is necessary before the letters of Ignatius, as he 
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view of the parity — under whatever name — of the first officers of 
the early Christian Church, which our Congregational Fathers held; 
we are prepared to advance to the direct examination, in the last — 
place : — 

(3.) Of the testimony of the Scriptures themselves. Those passages 
which bear upon this subject are few and unambiguous. It will be 
borne in mind that the exact question before us, concerning which 
they are to be examined is, whether the four terms, ‘ Pastor,’ ‘Teacher,’ 
‘Presbyter’ (or elder), and ‘ Bishop’ (or overseer), are intended to de- 
signate one and the same office, or two or more offices, of different rank. 

(a.) The first proof that they designate one office only, is afforded by 
an examination of the words themselves. The term Pastor (soy — 
poimén) is the word which is usually translated ‘Shepherd.’ It occurs 
eighteen times in the New Testament. In thirteen of these it is applied, 
either in the way of narrative or of parable, to the ordinary relation of 
a shepherd to his flock. In four instances it is applied metaphorically 
to Christ; as the ‘good Shepherd,’ the ‘great Shepherd, ete. In the 
remaining instance (Eph. iv: 11), it is used to designate those per- 
sons whom Christ gave to his Church, in connection with Apostles, 


wrote them, shall be in our possession. It is remarkable also that the portions thus thrown 
into discredit as being fraudulent additions of a later date than the genuine Epistles, bear 
directly upon the Episcopal and Arian controversies ; rendering it almost certain that these 
additions were the work of some party interested in those controversies, and desiving shelter 
under the name of Ignatius. It may be noted here, also, that the translator of Guertcke sug- 
gests that these passages, if genuine, exhibit merely “‘the high Church tendency of a locality 
(Asia Minor), and not the theory of polity universally established and prevalent at the time.?? 
—( Shedd’s “ Guericke.”? Vol. i. p. 118, note.) 

Such being the facts in regard to these Epistles —it being wholly uncertain whether those 
passages which Episcopalians quote from them in proof of the early existence and authority of 
Bishops as an order superior to Elders, were ever written by Ignatius, or even within two hun- 
dred years of his time; and it being entirely certain that the general testimony of the Fathers 
before andafter him, is against any such Bishops —as we have seen; we feel that sound reason- ~ 
ing and the decision of common sense will rule Ignatius out of court as a witness against the 
great array on the other side. 

Those who desire to review this controversy, can consult Vedelius, (4to Geneva, 1623); Arch- 
bishop Usher, (4to, Oxford, 1644); Daille’s ‘‘De Scriptis que sub Dionys. Areop. et Ignatii An- 
toch. circumferentur, Libri duo.” (4to, Geneva, 1666) ; Pearson's ‘‘ Vindicie@ Ignatiane,” (Ato, 
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Cambridge, 1672); Cureton’s “Ancient Syriac version of Epis. of Ignat. (8vo, London, 1845); — 


Bunsen’s “Tenatius von Antiochien, und seine Zeit.” (Hamburg, 1847). Cave’s ‘‘ Hist. Litt.” — 


{Oxford, 1740), Vol. i. p. 41.; Oudin ‘de Scrip. Eccl.” Vol. i. cod. 71.; and Ceillier’s ‘Auteurs 
Sacrés.”” Vol. i. p. 620. See also Neander, (Torrey’s trans.) Vol. i. p. 661. See also Articles 
in Princeton Review, Vol. xxi. p. 878; New Englander, Vol. vii. p. 501; Edinburgh Review, 
Vol. xc. p. 82; Monthly Christian Spectator, Vol. v. p. 893; Church Review, Vol. i. p. 566, 
and Vol. ii. p. 194; London Quarterly, Vol. Ixxxvili. p. 86; and Kitto’s Journal, Vol. v. p. 
899. 
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prophets and evangelists, for ‘the perfecting of the saints,’ and ‘the 
work of the ministry,’ ete. Here it is expressly said that these per- 
sons are ‘pastors and teachers ;’ the grammatical construction of the 
sentence being such as to render it certain that, in this only case 
where ‘ Pastors’ are spoken of, they are the same persons as ‘ Teach- 
ers.’} 

The term Zeacher (5idaox0h0g —didaskalos) is the word usually 
translated ‘master.’ It is found fifty-eight times in the New Testa- 
ment. In forty-seven of these cases it is rendered ‘master ;’ in one 
instance ‘ doctors, and in the remaining ten, ‘teacher,’ or ‘ teachers.’ 
In four of these ten, (John iii: 2, Rom. ii: 20, 2 Tim. iv: 3, Heb. 
vy: 12), the application is to the ordinary function of imparting knowl- 
edge. In two, (1 Tim. ii: 7, 2 Tim. i: 11), of the remaining six, 
Paul applies it to himself, describing himself as ‘a preacher and an 
Apostle, and a teacher of the Gentiles’ In the remaining four cases 
(Acts xiii: 1, 1 Cor. xii: 28, 29, Eph. iv: 11), it is used to describe 
those officers of the churches who taught the people; and in no case 
in such a connection as to destroy that identity between them and the 
Pastors, which is affirmed in Eph. iv: 11, and intimated in the way 
in which Paul —as we have just seen—takes the word as a syno- 
nyme for his own office as a preacher. 

The term Presbyter, or Elder, (xgeofitegos — presbuteros) occurs 
in sixty-seven places in the New Testament. In thirty-one instances 
it is employed to designate the Elders of the Jewish Sanhedrim — 
officers so often mentioned in connection with the Chief Priests, and 
not wholly unlike the Aldermen of our own time; both terms in their 
structure recalling the unquestionable fact that age originally was a 


1 ‘‘Non dicit alios pastores, alios doctores, sed alios pastores et doctores, quia pastores omnes 
debent esse et doctores.”—Estius and Erasmus, in loco. Poole, Syn. Crit. Vol. iv. p. 789. 

‘‘The union of the two, [pastors and teachers] in general as one class, to which either desig- 
nation might in some degree apply, seems to be intimated by the construction of the Greek, 
which places hefore each of the preceding nouns, the same article which qualifies these two.””— 

Turner's ‘‘ Ephesians,” p. 125. 

“The absence of the article before d:dacxa\ovs proves that the Apostle intended to designate 
“the same persons as at once pastors and teachers. . . . This interpretation is given by Augustine 
and Jerome; the latter of whom says, ‘non enim ait: alios autem pastores et alios magistros, 
sed. alios pastores et magistros, ut qui pastof est, esse debeat et magister.’ In this interpretation, 
the modern commentators, almost without exception, concur.” —Hodge’s ‘‘Ephesians,” p. 226. 

“Prom these latter teachers not being distinguished from the pastors by the rots dé, it 
would seem that the two offices were held by the same persons.”—Al/ord, in loco. Vol. iii. p. 

113. 
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prominent qualification for such a dignity. In twelve instances it is } 
applied to the ‘four and twenty elders’ of the Apocalypse. Once j 
(Heb. xi: 2), it is used of the Ancient Hebrews. In six cases it is q 
simply the adjective of age —‘elder, ‘eldest, etc. In the remaining — 
seventeen instances — ten being in the Acts —it refers to those offi- — 
cers of the Christian churches who were called Hlders, and who, in — 
fifteen of the seventeen cases, were, so far as record is made,’ the 4 
only officers, except the deacons, which the churches had; leaving } 
the necessary inference that they must have been the same persons — 
who are elsewhere styled ‘ pastors’ and ‘teachers.’ : 
The term Bishop or Overseer (éioxomo0g — episkopos) occurs only — 
five times in the New Testament. Once (1 Pet. ii: 25), it is applied 
to Christ as ‘the Shepherd and Bishop’ of souls ; where it is coupled — 
with the word usually translated ‘Pastor, as already mentioned.? — 
Three times it is used in such connection as to make it obviously the 
title of the one office of the Church beside that of deacon ; viz: (1 Tim. 
iii: 2), where Paul, after describing the qualifications needful for a — 
Bishop, passes at once to say, ‘likewise must the deacons be grave,” 
etc.; and (Tit. i: 7), where he speaks of Timothy’s “ordaining elders — 
in every city,” and proceeds to say that they [the elders] must “be 
blameless,” ete., “for a Bishop ought to be blameless, as the steward — 
of God,” —there being no possibility of any sound logical or gram-— 
matical construction which shall avoid the identity of the Bishop with — 
the Elders just spoken of ;* and (Phil. i: 1,) where Paul addresses - 
the saints at Philippi “ with the Bishops and deacons ””— no mention 


1 Acts xi: 80; xiv: 28; xv: 2, 4, 6, 22, 28; xvi: 4; xx: 17; xxi: 18; 1 Tim. vy: 17, 19; Tit. 
i: 5; James v: 14; 1 Pet. v: 1. 4 

2 See page 100. 4 

3 ‘This passage plainly shows that there is no distinction between a presbyter and a bishop ; 
for he [Paul] now calls indiscriminately by the latter name, those whom he formerly called 
presbyters; and farther in conducting this very argument, he employs both names in the 
game sense, without any distinction ; as Jerome has remarked, both in his commentary on this 
passage, and in his Epistle to Evagrius.”— Calvin. Comment. in loco. p. 294. 

“That the expression elders (v. 5) designates the same office as Bishop in y. 7, is acknowl- 
edged by all who can acknowledge it.” — Olshausen. (Kendrick’s Ed.) Vol. v. p. 566. 

‘ We sce here a proof of the early date of this Epistle, in the synonymous use of ’eticKxoros 
and mpscBbrepos; the latter word designating the rank, the former, the duties of the presby-— 
ter.”— Conybeare and Howson. Vol. ii. p. 477. 

‘““Hor it behooves an” (rév, as so often, generic, the, i.e., every: our English idiom requires 
the indefinite article) ‘ overseer’ — (here most plainly identified with the presbyter spoken of be- 
fore) ‘to be blameless,’ ete.—Alford. Com. Tit.i:7. Vol. iii p. 891. ; 
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being made of any other office as being known to him, or them, in 
connection with the Church. The only other instance of the use of 

the word is (Acts xx: 28,) where, at Miletus, Paul expressly tells 
the elders of the Church at Ephesus, that the Holy Ghost has made 
them éxioxonove (episkopous) Bishops, or overseers, over that ‘ flock,’ 
to ‘feed the Church of God which he hath purchased with his own 
blood.’ 

So far as the usage and signification of the words themselves are 
concerned, then, it is obvious that they are irreconcilable with any 
other theory than that which applies them to one office only. There 
are also two instances of the use, by Paul, of kindred words, in such 
a way as to prove the same point. One is (1 Pet. v: 2, 3) where 
he, as a ‘ fellow-elder, exhorts “the elders which are among you,” to 
“feed the flock of God which is among you, éxioxomovrtes (episko- 
pountes), [the verb which signifies the activity of the noun ‘ Bishop,’ ] 
acting the Bishop over them, not by constraint, but willingly,” ete. 
But if Paul exhorted Elders to act as Bishops, it could only be 

_ because he understood them to be Bishops! The other is (1 Tim. 
iii: 1), where the same Apostle says, “if a man desire émoxomis 
(episkopés) [the noun denoting the activity of the noun ‘ Bishop’ | 

the office of a Bishop, he desireth a good work,” etc., going on imme- 
diately to discourse of the qualifications of bishops and deacons, as if 
they were the only Church officers concerning whom he had any 
knowledge, or any counsel to give; a thing simply incredible on the 
Episcopal theory. It is noticeable in this connection, also, that the 
name ‘ Apostle’ is never, in a single instance, used interchangeably 
for that of Bishop or Deacon; while the Apostles did sometimes style 


themselves ‘ Elders ;’* which would argue that (if either are) Ldders 


rather than Bishops must be “successors of the Apostles,” in an offi- 
cial sense. 

(b.) The second proof from the Bible that the terms Pastor, Teacher, 
Lilder, and Bishop, designate one and the same office, is found in the 
fact that the same qualifications are demanded of all. We have seen 

_ that the terms ‘ Pastor’ and ‘Teacher’ are never used to distinguish 
offices different from the Elders and Bishops. So that the real ques- 
tion is whether the Scriptural qualifications of Elders and Bishops 
are the same, or not? Paul has given, at some length, the requisites 


12Johni:1; 38 Johni:1; 1 Pet. y:1. 
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for the faithful performance of both offices, and when arranged in 
parallel columns, it will be easy to see how far they agree, = 


whether, anywhere, they differ. 


For an ELDER. 
Tit. i: 6-10. 
If any be blameless, the husband of 


For a Bisnop. 
1 Tim. iii: 2-7. 
A bishop must be blameless, the hus- 


band of one wife, one that ruleth well 
his own house, having. his children in 
subjection with all gravity. For if a 
man know not how to rule his own 
house, how shall he take care of the 
Church of God ? 

Vigilant, sober, of good behavior, 
given to hospitality, apt to teach. 


one wife, having faithful children —not 
accused of riot, or unruly. 


A lover of hospitality, a lover of good 
men, sober, just, holy, temperate, hold- 
ing fast the faithful word as he hath 
been taught, that he may be able by 
sound doctrine both to exhort, and to 
convince the gainsayers. Blameless, as 
the steward of God, not self-willed, not 
soon angry, not given to wine, no strik- 
er, not given to filthy lucre, 


Not given to wine, no striker, not — 
greedy of filthy lucre, but patient, not 
a brawler, not covetous. Not a novice, 
lest being lifted up with pride, he fall 
into the condemnation of the devil. 
Moreover he must have a good report 
of them which are without, lest he fall 
into reproach, and the snare of the 
devil. 


These qualifications are identical. Elders and Bishops must both 
be blameless, the husband of one wife, faithful parents, circumspect, 
sober, hospitable, temperate, patient, humble, quiet, long-suffering, 
and able to teach others. 
either has the advantage of the other, the Elder has it in the fact 
that Paul mentions it as of importance for him to possess and use 
“sound doctrine” for exhortation and conviction, a thing which he 
leaves to inference in the case of the Bishop. How inevitable the 
conclusion that, in Paul’s mind, the two offices were the same! — ; 

(c.) The third proof, from the Bible, that the terms Pastor, Teacher, 
Lilder, and Bishop designate one and the same office, is found in the 
fact that the same duties are assigned to all. These duties are 
to guide; to instruct; to administer the ordinances; and perhaps to 


If, in these catalogues of necessary graces, 


Zz 


ordain. We shall see that they are made the duties of Elders and 
_ Bishops alike, or, at least, that the Bishops have no preéminence in 
_ regard to them. 
(aa.) It is their duty to guide the Church by counsel and author- 
tty. All will, of course, concede that if there were any such Bishops 
_ in the days of the Apostles as are now known by that name, this must 
have been, by emphasis, their duty. But the New Testament makes 
it clear that the Elders were charged with it as a part of their func- 
tion, for Paul says (1 Tim. v: 17), “let the Hiders that rule well, 
(oi xalos mooeotares moecfvteqot — hoi kalés proestotes presbuterot), 
be counted worthy of double honor.’ So Paul tells the Elders 
of the Church at Ephesus who assembled at Miletus to meet him 
(Acts xx: 28), to ‘take heed unto themselves, and to all the flock, 
over which the Holy Ghost had made them Bishops, that they (zor 
paivey —poimainein) feed the Church of God which he hath pur- 
chased with his own blood.’ In the classic Greek this verb here 
rendered ‘feed, had the meaning ‘to take care of, to guide, to gov- 
ern, 1 and in four of the eleven instances of its use in the New Testa- 
ment, the common version renders it ‘rule.’? Its natural sense seems 
to be, however, that of acting the shepherd to a flock, which includes 
prominently the idea of leading and guiding — driving, if need be — 
them to such fields and streams as are best fitted for their nourish- 
ment and repose. And it is quite worthy of notice that this same 
word which is applied (Matt. ii: 6) to the rule of Christ over his 
Church, is here used as descriptive of the relation of the H/ders to the 
churches. It may be remembered here, also, that in all the record of 
the council at Jerusalem (Acts xv: 1-31), the Elders are the only 
officers of the churches who are mentioned as taking part in the de- 
pate or the decision, with ‘the Apostles’ and ‘the whole Church.’ 
(5b.) ft as the duty of Bishops and Elders alike to instruct the 
Church. This is clear indirectly from the tenor of many passages, 
but directly from the demands before quoted,’ that the Bishop be 
‘apt to teach, and the Elder ‘be able by sound doctrine, both to ex- 
hort and to convince the gainsayers.’ 
(cc.) It was the duty of Bishops and Elders alike to administer the 
ordinances of the Gospel. We are left indeed without the direct tes- 
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1 See “ Liddell and Scott.” 2 Matt. ii: 6; Rev. ii: 27; xii: 5; xix: 15. 8 See page 104. 
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timony of any Biblical record, or command, to settle this, but the cir- 
cumstantial evidence in proof of the position is very strong. It is 


clear that somebody must have administered the ordinances of Bap-_ 


tism and the Lord’s Supper, and that such administration was a thing 
of standing necessity, not only for the introduction of all believers into 
the Church, but for their edification afterwards — since it is in evi- 
dence that the Lord’s Supper was first administered daily ;+ and sub- 
sequently every week.? These ordinances — being thus a part of the 
ordinary demand of the churches for their regular service, their admin- 
istration must be presumed to have formed a part of the regular duty 
of those who had the oversight of the churches, and performed the or- 
dinary functions of the pastoral office, unless some special reservation ts 


made of this duty for some one class of laborers. No such reservation — 


in favor of Bishops is found on the record of the New Testament; 
while it is noticeable that the Apostles seem to have thrown off the 


administration of the rite of Baptism upon the ordinary teachers of the ~ 


= ~ <a a 
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Church. Paul thanked God that he baptized none of the Corinthians ~ 
but Crispus and Gaius, and the household of Stephanas, saying that — 
Christ ‘sent him not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel” Peter 
did not baptize Cornelius. The inference is an easy one that God’s — 
design was that the administration of the ordinances of Baptism and — 


the Lord’s Supper should devolve upon the ordinary ministers of the 
Church; whether named Pastors, or Teachers, or Elders, or Bishops. 


(dd.) Ifit was the duty of Bishops, it was also of the Elders to or- 
dain. It would be claimed by the advocates of the modern theory 


of the Episcopal office, that, if there were any Bishops in the Apos- 


tolic Church, it must have been a part of their business to induct their 


fellow laborers into office, by ordination. But the New Testament 


— while it says not a word about ordination by Bishops — does speak 


of what may have been the ordination of Timothy by the laying on 


1 Acts ii: 42-46; 1 Cor. x: 21. 

2 See “‘ Pliny’s letter to Trajan,” and Coleman’s ‘‘Ancient Christianity,” p. 425. 

3 Tertullian argues that even laymen have the right to baptize and to administer the sacra- 
ment. He says:—‘‘ Vani erimus, si putaverimus, quod sacerdotibus non liceat, laicis licere. 
Nonne et laici sacerdotes sumus? Scriptumest: Regnum quoque nos et sacerdotes, Deo et Patri 
suo fecit. Differentiam inter ordinem et plebem constituit ecclesiz auctoritas, et honor per 
ordinis consessum sanctificatus. Adeo ubi ecclesiastici ordinis non est consessus, et offers, et 
tinguis et sacerdos es tibi solus.”,—De Exhorta. Cast. c. 7. (Ed. Lipsise.) Vol. ii. p. 105. 


See Grotius’ comment upon this, and on the general subject, in his tract “* De cene admin= 


astratione, ubi pastores non sunt.’’— Works. (Ed. 1679.) Vol. iv. pp. 507-509. 
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_ of the hands of the Presbytery ; that is, of the company of Presbyters, 
_ or Elders. While, therefore, there is neither precept, nor very clear 
example of what we call ordination, as a custom of the primitive 
Church recognized as imperative and perpetual by the Scriptures, it 
is at least true that, so far as there is any hint in that direction, it is 
in favor of Elders rather than of Bishops, as those by whose hands. 
it should be given. 

(d.) The fourth proof that the Scriptures recognize Pastors, Teach- 
ers, Elders, and Bishops as names for one office only, is found in the 
fact that those texts which have been claimed as indirectly implying 
that Bishops were a superior order, fail to sustain that claim. It has 
been asserted that James was Bishop of Jerusalem, Titus Bishop of 
Crete, and Timothy Bishop of Ephesus; though. tradition, rather 
than Scripture, has been mainly relied on for proof.* Reference has, 
however, been made, by those who maintain that James was the first 
“ Bishop of Jerusalem,” to the fact that Peter told the company who 
were praying at the house of Mary on the night of his deliverance 

_ from prison, to “ go show these things unto James and to the breth- 
- ren;”* to the fact that James presided when the multitude “gave 
audience to Barnabas and Paul,”* and said, “ wherefore my sentence 
as that we trouble not them,” etc.; to the fact that Paul, in describ- 
ing a certain matter to the Galatians, refers to the arrival of some 
brethren from Jerusalem, as that of certain who “came from James;”5 
and to the record that Paul went in “wnto James, and all the Elders 
were present,”® on his arrival at Jerusalem from Miletus. But 
there is only one of these passages which would not be just as appro- 
priate on the Congregational theory that James was Senior Pastor of 
the Church at Jerusalem; and that was unwarrantably modified 
from the original in the process of translation, by those who believed 
that James was Bishop of Jerusalem, and desired to harmonize the 
record with that belief. The “wherefore my sentence is,” is 40 
éyo xoivo (dio ego krino), which simply means ; “wherefore [am of 


1 “Of the presbytery’—i.e. of the body of Elders who belonged to the congregation in 
which he was ordained. Where this was, we know not: hardly in Lystra, where he was first 
converted: might it not be in Ephesus itself, for this particular office? ’»—Alford. Com, on 1 
Tim. iv: 14. (Vol. iii. p. 826.) 
2 Bingham refers to Jerome, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Eusebius, Hilary the Deacon, and 
Theodoret, in proof; but quotes no Scripture in evidence.—“ Antiquities.” Vol. i. pp. 20, 21. 
8 Acts xii: 17. # Acts xv: 13-19. 5 Gal. ii: 12. 6 Acts xxi: 18. 
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opinion that,” ete So that this amounts to nothing in the way of 
argument. | : = 

All the Scripture claimed as evidence that Titus was Bishop of 
Crete, is the record that Paul left him in Crete to “set in order the 
things that are wanting, and ordain Elders in every city, as I had 
appointed thee.”? But this passage is much more consonant with 
the Congregational theory that Paul desired him to act as an Evan- 
gelist, or temporary Missionary Superintendent of these semi-heathen 
churches ; to comfort and instruct them, and perfect their organization. 
That Paul did not intend for him to assume any permanent office. 
over them, is rendered sure by his direction to him to fail not to 
‘come unto him at Nicopolis, * before winter,* and the mention of his 
subsequent departure to Dalmatia.® _ 

The Episcopal claim in the case of Timothy rests on a foundation 
in the New Testament so slight, that it is amazing with what cool 
assumption he is asserted to have been “ Bishop of Ephesus.” When 


1 “There does not seem to be in the following speech, any decision ex cathedra, either in the 
axotcoaré nov, or in the éya xpivw: the decision lay in the weightiness, partly no doubt of the 
person speaking, but principally of the matter spoken by him.””—Alford. Comment. in loco. 
Wol. ii. p. 151. 

‘<T__ for my part, without dictating to others—judge, i. e. decide as my opinion.’ The verb 
affords no proof that the speaker’s authority was greater than that of the other Apostles.”— 
Hackett. Acts, p. 245. 

“Td est, ita censeo.”— Grotius, in loco. Vol. ii. p. 620. 

“¢ Wherefore I think that we ought not to trouble,’ etc. . . . We may gather out of this 
narrative that they made no small account of James, forasmuch as he doth with his voice and 
consent so confirm the words of Peter, that they are all of his mind. ... The old writers think 
that this was because he was Bishop of the place; but it is not to be thought that the faithful 
did, at their pleasure, change the order which Christ had appointed.”— Calvin. Comment. in 
loco. pp. 63-70. 

“*T judge’ — acommon formula, by which the members of the Greek assemblies introduced 
the expression of their individual opinion, as appears from its repeated occurrence in Thucyd- 
ides ; with which may be compared the corresponding Latin phrase (sic censeo) of frequent 
use in Cicero’s orations. That James here settles the whole question by a decision ez cathedra, 
is as groundless an opinion as that Peter had already done so by his dictum.”— Alexander. 
Acts. Vol. ii. p. 83. 

2 Titus i: 5. 3 Titus iii: 12. 

4 “At this latter date (A. D. 67) we find him [Titus] left in Crete by St. Paul, obviously for — 
a temporary purpose, viz: to ‘carry forward the correction of those things which are defective,’ 
and among these principally, to establish presbyteries for the government of the various 
churches, consisting of éricxo7ot. His stay there was to be very short (Ch. iii: 12) and he was, 
on the arrival of Tychicus or Artemas, to join the Apostle at Nicopolis. Not the slightest trace 
is found in the Epistle, of any intention on the part of St. Paul, to place Titus permanently 
over the Cretan Churches: indeed, such a view is mconsistent with the data furnished us in 
it.’—Alford. Introduction to Epis. to Tit. Vol. iii. p. 107. 

5 2 Tim. iv: 10. 
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‘Paul (4. D. 57 or 58), left Asia Minor for Greece, he desired Tim- 
 othy to take temporary charge of the Church at Ephesus —as it is 
written: “I besought thee to abide still at Ephesus, when I went 
into Macedonia” — not to become its permanent head, but for a speci- 
fied purpose — “that thou mightest charge some that they teach no 
other doctrine, neither give heed to fables and endless genealogies,” 
ete With the exception of an incidental allusion to his “ minister- 
ing”? to Paul while there, this is the only intimation in the New Tes- 
tament that Timothy ever was at Ephesus at all! And that the 
purpose for which Paul commissioned him was a temporary one, is 
clear from the tenor of the Epistle. Paul says, “tll I come, give 
attendance to reading,” etc. So he says, “these things write I unto 
thee, hoping to come unto thee shortly; but ¢f I tarry long,” ete.4 
Nor do we find the least hint that Timothy, or any one else, was, or 
was ever to be, Bishop —in the Episcopal sense — of the Church at 
Ephesus, either in Paul’s address to its Elders when they met him at 
Miletus,* or in his Epistle to it; while the tenor of the Epistle coin- 
cides with his recorded counsel to those Elders to take care of it, as 
being themselves its Bishops — in the Congregational sense. More- 
over, long after the date when Paul is claimed to have set Timothy 
over the Ephesian Church as Bishop, he writes to him to “do the 
work of —an Evangelist.”’7 We dismiss, then, these assumptions on 
behalf of the Episcopal dignity of Timothy, and Titus, and James, with 
the irresistible conclusion that, but for the reactionary influence of a 
corrupt subsequent condition of the churches, leading early writers and 
later historians to seek to manufacture precedents in the very time of 
the Apostles, no man in his senses would ever have dreamed of at- 
tempting to draw such inferences from such premises.’ And we con- 
clude also—since these texts, claimed to establish the New Testa- 
ment origin of Bishops as an order superior to Elders, fail thus to 
justify that claim; and since the duties and qualifications recorded 


11 Tim, i: 3. 2 Acts xix: 22. 3 1 Tim. iv: 13. 41 Tim. iii: 14, 15. 
5 Acts xx: 17-88. 6 Acts xx: 28. 7 2 Tim. iv: 5 
8 ‘How little does all this look as if Timothy were the permanent Bishop of Ephesus! A 
man who is never mentioned as being there but for a temporary purpose; who received no 
charge, even in a letter addressed to him there, but such as might be given to any minister of 
the Gospel ; who is repeatedly mentioned as being elsewhere united with Paul in his toils and 
_ trials; and of whom there is no intimation that he ever did return, or ever would return, for 
any purpose whatever! Such is the strong case on which so much reliance in placed in sus- 
taining the enormous fabric of Episcopacy in the world! ”—Barnes’ ‘Apostolic Church.” p. ae 
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of Bishops and Elders are identical; and since there is nothing in 
the sense, or use, of the words themselves to warrant any other de- 
duction — that the Scriptures teach the full identity of these offices. 
Whence also we further judge—since the voice of Scripture, of 
Ecclesiastical History, and of the early writers of the Church, and 
the opinion of so many eminent and candid scholars concur in the 
affirmation, — that the first class of permanent officers which Christ 
designated for his churches, is indiscriminately spoken of in the New 
Testament under the names of Pastor, Teacher, Elder, and Bishop. 


Here, as well as anywhere, may be considered a question which 
must be answered somewhere, namely: 

Does the New Testament teach, or authorize, any such distinct office 
in the Church as that of Ruling Elder? The Presbyterian “ Form 
of Government” teaches that there is such an office.t The Dutch 
Reformed, and American Lutheran, and some other churches, are 
of the same opinion.? And it is well known that our Pilgrim Fathers 
originally held to a distinct office of Ruling Elder, though it soon 
went into disuse in New England. This—as now held —is a day 
office, and an office of ruling simply, as distinguished from teaching ; 
the Presbyterian ‘ Book’ declaring that: “the ordinary and perpetual 
officers in the Church are Bishops or Pastors; and the representatives 
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of the people, usually styled Ruling Elders and Deacons” — so that the ‘ 


claim of its advocates is that there are three orders of permanent officers — 


in the Church; one of the ministry, and two of the laity. Of course, 


then, Ruling Elders must be radically distinguished from those Elders : 


who are the same as “ Bishops or Pastors;” and the question be- 
comes two-fold ;— whether there are any Elders whose sole business 
is ruling, distinct from other Elders; and, if so, whether they are 
laymen? 


The following are the passages by which it is claimed that this — 


office roots itself in the soil of the New Testament, namely : 


1 “Ruling Elders are properly the representatives of the people, chosen by them for the pur- | 


pose of exercising government and discipline, in conjunction with pastors or ministers. This 
office has been understood, by a great part of the Protestant Reformed Churches, to be desig- 
nated in the Holy Scriptures, by the title of ‘ governments,’ and of those who ‘rule well,’ but 
do not ‘labor in the word and doctrine.’ ’°—Form of Gov. of Pres. Church. Book i. ch. 5. 


2 See Formula of Government and Discip. of Evang. Luth. Church. Chap. iii. sec. 6; and a — 


% Message to Ruling Elders,” etc. Board of Pub. Ref. Prot. Dutch Church, passim. 
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“Tet the Elders that rule well, be counted worthy of double honor, 
especially they who labor in the word and doctrine.”? “And God 
hath set some in the Church, first Apostles, secondarily prophets, 
thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, gov- 
ernments, diversities of tongues.”* “Having then gifts, differing 
according to the grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, let 
us prophesy according to the proportion of faith; or ministry, let us 
wait on our ministering; or he that teacheth, on teaching ; or he that 
exhorteth, on exhortation; he that giveth, let him do it with sim- 
plicity ; he that ruleth with diligence ; he that showeth mercy, with 
cheerfulness.”* “It seemed good unto us, being assembled with one 
accord, to send chosen men unto you, with our beloved Barnabas and 
Paul; men that have hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 4 

These are all the proof-texts which the Presbyterian ‘ Book’ cites 
in evidence. Dr. Owen refers to two or three others, which are col- 
lateral and prove nothing unless the office be first established from 
these ;° so that we may feel quite sure that if the divine right of the 


- Ruling Lay Eldership is not here, it is not anywhere in the New 


Testament. But is it here? The last text quoted, clearly says 
nothing about Ruling Elders. Judas and Silas, we are told in a 
previous verse ® (where, if they had had any official relation to the 
Church, such a fact must have received mention), were — not Ruling 
Elders, but — avdeag nyovpévovs (andras hégoumenous), [literally], 
‘leading men among the brethren;’ who were here selected to be 
sent as delegates to the Church at Antioch. A little further on,’ we 
read that they were ‘prophets ;’ and the history of Silas is such as 
to make it to the last degree improbable that he sustained any per- 
manent official relation to the Church at Jerusalem.’ Unless every 
delegate which a Church chooses from among its ‘leading men’ to 
represent it before another Church, or a council of churches, is thereby 
made a Ruling Elder, this text has no bearing upon the question in 


ot Tim. ve 17. 21 Cor. xii: 28. 8 Rom. xii: 6, 8. 
4 Acts xv: 25, 26. 5 Acts xx: 28; 1 Tim. iii: 6; Heb. xiii: 7, 17; Rev. ii, iii. 
6 Acts xv: 22. 7 Verse 32. 


8 He accompanied Paul on his second Missionary journey through Asia Minor to Macedonia, 


* (Acts xv: 49; xvii: 4), remained behind in Berea (xvii: 10, 14), and joined Paul again in Cor- 
nth (xviii: 5; 1 Thess. i: 1; 2 Thess. i: 1), where he preached with Paul and Timotheus 


(2 Cor. i: 19), he being called also Silvanus. See Alford Com., Acts xv: 22. 
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hand. The second text quoted is as good in proof of ecght different 
kinds of Church officers, as of three; and —so far as its mention of 
‘governments’ is concerned—its etymological force, as we have already — 
seen,! is exhausted when it is held to refer to those persons in the 
Church who ‘pilot’ its movements. It does not assert that they are 
officers specially appointed for this duty and doing nothing else; nor 
does it intimate that, if so, they are laymen. ‘The most which can be 
claimed from it is, that if any other passages can be found establish-_ 
ing the lay Eldership, it may refer to such lay Elders as ‘ govern- 
ments ;’ otherwise not. ‘The same remarks apply to the third pas- 
sage. It will hardly be safe to infer from it that there are to be 
seven officers in every Church:—one to prophesy, another to minis- 
ter, another to-teach, another to exhort, another to give, another to 
rule, and another to show mercy, yet there is as much evidence 
from it of seven distinct officers, with those respective functions, as 
there is from it that “he that ruleth — with diligence,” is a distinct 
officer known as a lay Ruling Elder. If any other texts settle it 
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that there were in the Apostolic churches, and were Divinely in- 
tended to be in every Church, lay Ruling Elders, to whom belongs 
the administration of government and discipline, then this ‘ruling, — 
with diligence,’ doubtless refers to them; otherwise not. The whole 
question of direct Scriptural testimony establishing the Divine origin — 
and authority of lay Ruling Elders is then thrown upon the single — 
text first cited above, namely: “let the Elders that rule well be 
counted worthy of double honor, especially they who labor in the — 
word and doctrine.” If this passage establishes the office of lay Rul- i 
ing Elders, then it will’explain into harmony with itself the other 
texts to which allusion has been made, and we shall have Scriptural _ 
warrant for such an oflice; if it fails, the whole theory falls to the— 
ground. Concerning it, we suggest : — 


eat 


Sain 


1. These ‘Elders’ here spoken of, it is reasonable to infer —in 
the absence of any hint to the contrary, in the structure of the text — 
must be the same zoeoputevot, (presbutero’), of whom Paul has been” 
speaking in the earlier portion of the Epistle,” and whom he speaks 
of again® before its close; the same persons, in fact, who are com- 
monly referred to, under that name, in the New Testament. Unless 


1 See pp. 74, 75. 21 Tim. iii: 1-7; v: 1. 8 Verse 19, 


As 
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this is so, the Apostle here violates the first principles of the use of 
language, and could not expect to make himself rightly understood. 
Bui, if the Elders here spoken of are the same as have been every- 
where else called by that name, they are the same persons who are 
also called ‘ Bishops,’ and ‘ Pastors,’ and ‘ Teachers ;’ namely: the 
Spiritual guides of the Church ; and hence they cannot be lay Elders 
— whether ‘ Ruling,’ or otherwise. 

2. The very structure of the verse is such as grammatically to 


compel the inference that the Elders who ‘rule well, are of the same 


kind of Elders who ‘labor in the word and doctrine.’ This results 
from the necessary force of the adverb péduota (malista), ‘most of 
all; whose force is not to divide into classes, but to indicate a distinc- 
tion of emphasis between individuals of the same class. It is used 
only twelve times in the New Testament. Of these, in three cases,! it 
simply adds energy to the assertion which is made. In every instance 
of the remaining eight (the passage under consideration being left out 
of the account), it introduces the mention of particulars on which 
stress is laid, which are included in the general mention of the first 
member oi the sentence.? So that to read this adverb here as seclud- 


1 Acts xx: 38 ‘‘Sorrowing most o7 all for the words which he spake, that they should see 
his face no more;” Acts xxv: 26,—‘‘ Specially before thee, O King Agrippa,” etc.; Acts 
xxvi: 3,—‘‘I think myself happy, King Agrippa, etc., especially because I know thee to be 
expert,” etc. 

2 Gal. vi: 10. “Let us do good unto all men, especially unto them, [that portion of ‘all 
men’] who are of the household of faith.” 

Phil. ivy: 22. ‘‘ All the saints salute you, chiefly they, [that portion of ‘all the saints’] that 
are of Cesar’s household ” 

1 Tim. iv: 10. ‘* Who is the Saviour of all men, specially of those [that portion of ‘all men] 
that believe ” 

1Tim v- 8. ‘‘ But if any provide not for his own, and specially for those [that portion of 
* his own’ that are of] his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” 

2 Tim. iv: 18. “ The cloak that I left at Troas with Carpus, when thou comest, bring with 
thee, and the books, but especially [(all books were ‘parchments’ then) that portion of his 
‘books’ which Timothy would understand by the term ras peu Bpavas] the parchments.” 

Titusi:10 ‘‘For there are many unruly and vain talkers and deceivers, specially [worst 


_ among the ‘ many’) they of the circumcision.” 


Philemon v.16. ‘‘ A brother beloved [of all who know him] specially to me [of that all] but 
how much more unto thee,” etc. 

2 Peter ii: 9,10 ‘The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temptations, and to 
reserye the unjust unto the day of judgment to be punished: but chiefly them [the Lord know- 
eth how to ‘reserve’ that portion of the ‘ unjust] that walk after the flesh in the lust of un- 
cleanness,” etc. If, now, we read the text under consideration by this invariable usage of 
paédtora in such connection in the New Testament, it will stand thus :— “ Let the Blders that 
rule well be counted worthy of double honor ; especially they [that portion of * the Elders that 
rule well’] who labor in the word and doctrine.” 


8 


2 
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ing Elders that ‘rule well, into a class different from those who 
‘labor in the word and doctrine, would be to do violence to the 
analogy of its use in every kindred passage in the New Testament. 
But if the Elders that ‘rule well, are of the same class as those who 
‘labor in the word and doctrine,’ they cannot be day Elders. 

8. Further, if these ‘elders that rule well, are of such a kind that 
any of them also ‘labor in the word and doctrine, they cannot be 
distinguished into a class which shall have ruling solely for its func- 
tion; for the ruling Elders of which this text speaks, are to be doubly 
honored for ‘laboring in the word and doctrine ;’ that is,— on the 
Presbyterian theory —they are to be specially commended for for- 
saking their own function, and doing that, the not doing of which is 
the only ground for the separate existence of their office in the 
Church. 

4. There is, then, not only nothing in this text which can be made, 
without violent perversion of its plain sense, to teach the Divine in- 
tention of lay Ruling Elders as a distinct and permanent office in the 


The inevitable suggestion of this text is, then, that ruling belongs to all Elders, and laboring 
in the word and doctrine only to some; while those who rule best must be honored, particular- 
ly if, in addition, they also teach. 

See Davidson (Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament.” p. 183, 184.) 

Olshausen says: ‘‘It is evident that the Apostle here distinguishes between two kinds of 
ruling presbyters — those who labor in the word, and those who do not. Both are ruling pres- 
byters, and from this it already appears that it is not lay presbyters, as many haye thought, 
that are here spoken of in contradistinction to clerical presbyters; for by mposorares moso- 
Birepoe can be understood only presbyters merely as they are already known to us,”— 
* Kendrick’s Trans.” Vol. vi. p. 185. 

Alford says of the rpecPirepor generally in the New Testament (including those mentioned 
here), ‘‘ they are identical with érioxoror.”—Vol. ii. p. 118. 

Even that eminent Presbyterian, Rey J P Wilson, D.D., who investigated the question 
most thoroughly, in his work on the ‘Primitive Government of Christian Churches,’ concedes 
in regard to this text (1 Tim. v: 17) that it ‘‘ expresses a diversity in the exercise of the presby- 
terial office, but not in the office itself.” pp. 282, 288. And he consistently refused to have any 
Ruling Elders in his own Church. See Princeton Review (1848.) Vol. xv. p. 325, 

So, too, an able writer in the Spirit of the Pilgrims on “Church Officers,” says of this text, 


sia i i 
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** here the Elder is seen to be one who ‘labors in the word and doctrine,’ 7. e., who is in the 


ministry ; and another word would not be necessary, were it not that some have thought two 


classes of Elders are here spoken of — one governing and the other teaching the Church. But — 


it does not appear that the Scriptures elsewhere appoint, or even recognize, a second and subor- 
dinate class of Elders. <A single passage, it is true, if it fairly taught the doctrine, were 


enough ; and, like the oath of confirmation, should be ‘ the end of all strife’ But inasmuch — 


as this text is alone, even in seeming to intimate such a sentiment ; and inasmuch as the inti- 
mation, if it be one, is very remate, while the passage may well be interpreted differently ; —in 
such a case to graft the sentiment in question upon the Bible, as an item of Scriptural doc- 
trine, seems quite gratuitous. The question may well arise whether the ruling, spoken of in 
this passage, is not the prerogative of the ministry? Of this, I think, there can be no serious 
doubt.”— Spirit of the Pilgrims. (1831.) Vol. iv. p. 190 
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Church, or as an office in it at all) but there is nothing in the least 
degree inharmonious with the Congregational theory that these Elders 
are the same as the Bishops, Pastors and Teachers elsewhere men- 
tioned as being — with the Deacons —the only officers of the Church. 
We hold that there is an important sense in which every Pastor and 
Teacher of a Church is also its reer, Ruling implies guiding and 
instructing, and also the carrying into execution of laws, not made 
by the Executive. The Governor of Massachusetts suggests to its 
Legislature such guidance and instruction in regard to laws that 
ought to be enacted by them, as his position prompts him to do; and 
then he puts in execution whatever laws they are pleased to enjoin. 
_ Thus he is the Chief Ruler of the Commonwealth, while, at the same 
time, the State, in its Legislature, retains the power to adopt, or reject, 
his every proposition, and to enact every law, his execution of which 
makes him its Chief Ruler. Similar is the relation of the Congrega- 
tional Pastor to his Church. He brings to its notice such matters as 
seem to him to require action, and seeks to enlighten it in regard to 
the nature of that action, which, under the circumstances, he judges 
will be most grateful to Christ; and then, as its executive officer, he 
puts in operation such action as it may decide upon — whether in 
-eoincidence with his own suggestions or not. ‘Thus he is, in a sense, 
its ruler; such a sense as, in no degree, impairs its sovereignty under 
Christ over all its affairs, or its responsibility to Christ for them all. 
Tn a large Church, so situated as to make this double work of ruling 
and teaching onerous for one Pastor,—as in some great Mission 
Church in a heathen land, whose members need more, both of teach- 
ing and ruling, than if they had not come out of recent paganism — 
two or more Pastors may be needful, and of their number, one or 
more, peculiarly fitted by divine grace for that department of the 
work, may become Elders ‘that rule well, and so ‘be counted worthy 
of double honor ;’ while if they can both ‘rule well, and ‘labor in 
‘the word and doctrine,’ they will be ‘ especially’ worthy of this aug- 
‘mented regard and reward. We have only to suppose the Church 
in Ephesus — where Timothy was when Paul thus wrote to him — 


1‘ Fuerunt, qui in duas potissimum classes presbyteros primeve ecclesiz digererent, quarum 

altera regentium sive laicorum ; docentium altera sive clericorum esset. Quorum sententia, 

~ quum jamdudum explosa sit Vitringe, Hugonis Grotii, Blondelii, aliorum hac de re inquisition- 
ibus, — decies repetita haud placebunt.”—Licke. Com. p. 108. 
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to be of this description — a supposition in itself every way a probable 
one—and this text describes exactly what would be natural and proper 


in a Congregational Church conducted on the ordinary principles of 4 


Congregationalism. But if it can be explained into harmony with 
all the other passages in the New Testament, in which Elders are — 
mentioned always as being the same as Pastors, Teachers, and 
Bishops, it ought to be so explained. 

Nor are we without collateral proof from other passages, that, only 
when so explained, do we get its true force. Paul, speaking to the 
Hebrews, says :! “ Remember them which have the rule over you,” by 
which he must mean ‘ Ruling Elders,’ if there were any such in the 
Presbyterian sense; yet he proceeds immediately to add: “who have 
spoken unto you the word of God,” ete.; proving that the Ruling El- 


ders whom he had in mind, were not separate lay officers, but their : 


ordinary Pastors and Teachers.? And in the same spirit, in the 
same chapter, he says again:* “obey them that have the rule over 
you, and submit yourselves,” — (surely these must be the lay Ruling 
Elders, if there were any), yet he describes them as being those who 
“watch for your souls as they that must give account,” etc. :— an ex- 
pression that implies, if any thing emphatically can, the function of 


Pastors, and Teachers, and Bishops of the Church. So Paul, writ- — 


1 Heb. xiii: 7. 

2“ Duces, presides —leaders, guides, directors, which here means teachers, as the explana- 
tory clause that follows clearly shows.”— Stuart's ‘‘ Hebrews.’ (Robbins’ Ed.) p. 494. 

“ Hyovpévovs is here applied to the Presbyters or Bishops of the Church.’— Conybeare and 
Howson. Vol. ii. p. 547. oe : 

“¢ Principes, quod nomen hic optimo jure aptatur iis qui apud Christianos, per excellentiam, 7 


tum presides, tum Episcopi dicuntur, quorum munus est non tantum preeesse presbyterio sed 


et laborare in verbo.”’— Grotius. 7n loco. Vol. iii. p. 1066, : 

“Hyodpevot (compare verses 17, 24) are their leaders in the faith.” — Alford. in locu Vol. 
iv. p. 263. 

3 Verse 17. 

4 “These two things [‘ obedience’ and ‘honor’] are necessarily required, so that the people — 
might have confidence in their pastors, and also reverence for them.’”— Calvin. in loco. ‘*He- — 
brews.” p. 352. ; 

‘“Pastoribus ut quibus data est potestas, et ducendi, non cogendi jus.”"—Jacobus Capellus, in 
Poole. Syn. Crit. in loco. Vol. v. p. 1406. 

“YVerbum dypumvety curam et solicitudinem significant, que maximé in Episcopis requiri- 
tur.”—Gerhardus Ibid. p. 1407 

“epi ercoxénwy Neyer.” — Gcumenius.. Alford. in loco. Vol, iv. p 269. 

Aypurvito: — water; thetmage seems to be taken from the practice of shepherds, who 
watch with solicitude over their flocks in order that they may preserve them from the rayages- 
of wild beasts.”’— Stwart. (Robbins’ Ed.) in loco. p. 498. 
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ing to the Church at Thessalonica, urges them “to know them which 
labor among you, and are over you in the Lord,”1— (the very expres- 
sion one would think it natural for him to have selected to designate 
their lay ruling elders, if they had any) —and yet he immediately 
describes the persons intended by him as being those who “ admonish 
you,” [vovferovrtas — nouthetountas |, a word which here, as in sev- 
ral other passages,’ seems clearly to imply the labor of the Pastor 
and Spiritual guide. 

5. Again, the Presbyterian theory of this text conflicts with records 
made, and directions specially given by the New Testament in regard 
to the right method of ruling in the Church. That ruling must re- 
spect either the admission, dismission, or discipline of members ; the 
choice of officers ; or the transaction of current business. But we have 
already seen® that, by precept and example, the New Testament 
demands this action directly from the Church itself, in its entire male 
membership. Particularly clear is this in the matter of discipline — 


the gravest and most solemn subject with which the ruling of the 


AN 


Church can ever have to do—of which Christ himself said “tell it 
unto the Church.”* How can this direction be complied with if a 
Session of Elders® steps in between the Church and the offender, 
and rules him out, (or in); with no direct action — perhaps even no 
knowledge — of the Church itself in the premises? And how, in the 
absence of any other passage claimed to teach directly any such doc- 
trine of Ruling Elders, can it be right to interpret this passage — 
which wili bear a natural interpretation that will harmonize with the 
entire record —in such a manner as to nullify all those texts which 


1 1 Thess. v: 12 

2 Compare Acts xx: 31, “*I ceased not to warn every one night and day with tears;”? 1 Cor. 
iv: 14, ‘‘ As my dear children I warn you;” Col. i: 28, ‘‘Whom we preach, warning every 
man, and teaching every man,” ete. ; where the same Greek word, translated in the text above 
“admonish,” is used to describe the tenderest and solemnest function of the Pastor's office. 

“The persons indicated by xotiGvras, mpvtorapévovs, and vovOerodyras, are the same}; viz: 


the mpeoBirepor or énickoTot.”—Alford. Com. 1 Thess. v: 12. Vol. iii. p. 265. 


3 See pages 9, and 40-43. 

4 Matt. xviii : 17. 
_ 5 The assumption sometimes made by Presbyterians that Christ’s command to “ tell it unto 
the Church,” means ‘‘tell it to the Session of Ruling Elders,” (see ‘‘ Message to Ruling El- 


ders,” p. 8, etc.) is beneath refutation, and can only amaze the mind which reflects upon it, 


__ and inquires how, with such principles of interpretation, are the Papists, and Swedenborgians, 


or even the Mormons, to be logically foreclosed from any conclusions their fancy may incline 


them to attach to any passage of the Bible! 
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place the responsibility and privilege of ruling, distinctly upon the — 


Church as a body ? 
6. But it becomes to the last degree improbable, that this text was 
divinely intended to be the corner-stone of a special lay office m 


every Church, of a species of Elder whose sole business should be S. 


ruling, when we remember that the New Testament, in its mention 


of the qualifications of Elders, says of them as a class, and without — 
exception, that they must ‘hold fast the faithful word as they have — 


been taught, that they may be able by sound doctrine, both to exhort, 


and to convince the gainsayers.’! It is strange that all elders should be | 


required thus to be ‘apt to teach, if a portion of them were intended 
to ignore teaching altogether, and indeed to get the peculiarity of their 
office from so doing; while it is incredible that a separate office so 
easy to be confounded with that of the teaching Elder, and yet so im- 


portant to be distinguished from it, could have existed in the Apos- — 


tolic Church, while no reference whatever is made to it by the Holy 
Spirit, even when the general subject of the class, of which this is 
claimed to be a species, is under its consideration ! 


We conclude, then, that this text fails utterly to announce, to hint, — 


4 


7 


or even to be in any manner, however remote, consistent with, the — 


theory of a lay Ruling Eldership in the Church of Christ; or of any 


office of Ruling Elder distinct from the ordinary Elder, who labors ‘in | 
the word and doctrine, and is the Pastor, or Bishop of the Church. 


And since this text falls, all the other texts which we have considered, 
and whose explanation waits to be determined by it, fall also to the 
ground, and leave the Presbyterian theory on this subject without 
the support of a single passage from the New Testament. 

As to the testimony of antiquity, Vitringa,” Rothe,? and Neander,* 


ian iO gh 
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have fairly shown that the few passages usually quoted by Presbyte-_ 


rians from the Fathers, in proof of the existence of a lay Ruling Elder- 
ship in the early Church, will not warrant the interpretation which they 
put upon them; and that the office originated in the mind of John Cal- 


vin. ‘The same concession has been honorably made by Rev. J. P. 
1 Tit. i: 9. 2 De Synag. Vet. Lib. ii. Chap. 2. 
3 Die Anfange, etc. i: 221. 4 Apos. Kirche. i: 186. 


5 The passage of the Institutes by which Calvin first suggested the office — so say Gieseler, | 


Davidson, and others—is the following: ‘‘Duo autem sunt que perpetuo manent: guber- 


natio, et cura pauperum. Gubernatores fuisse existimo seniores e plebe delectos, qui censure 


morum, et exercendz disciplinse una cum Episcopis przeessent. Neque enim secus interpretari 
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“Wilson, D. D., a learned and eminent Presbyterian in this country, 
who published twenty-one articles in the Monthly Christian Spectator 
(« p. 1823-1828), which were afterwards enlarged into an elaborate 
_ work, the object of which was to disprove the antiquity of the lay 
_ Eldership ; to dislodge it from any imagined proofs in the patristic 
writings ; and to show how, at Geneva, in 1541, Calvin — as the best 
thing which could be done to meet an exigency which had arisen 
then, and there,|—devised and brought into operation the system 
of lay Eldership, and afterward attempted to justify it from the 
Bible.? To the research and reasoning employed by him, nothing 
needs to be added, for they do the work thoroughly and forever ; so that 
it is difficult to see how those who master the facts of his essay, can 
resist their force, and continue to uphold the office whose pretensions 
_ to any Divine origin, or authority, it utterly demolishes. Indeed the 
-ablest Presbyterians are accustomed to rest the claim of the office 

upon expediency, rather than upon Divine enactment, or Biblical 
warrant; taking the ground that “having constituted the Church a 
distinct society, he [Christ] thereby gave it the right to govern itself, 


AN 


queas quod dicit (Rom. xii: 8): ‘ Qui preeest, id faciat in sollicitudine.? Habuit igitur ab initio 
unaquzeque Ecclesia suum senatum, conscriptum ex viris piis, gravibus et sanctis: penes 
quem erat illa, de qua postea loguemur, jurisdictio in corrigendis vitiis. Porro ejusmodi ordi- 
nem non unius szeculi fuisse, experientia ipsa declarat. Est igitur et hoc gubernationis munus 
seculis omnibus necessarium.”—‘‘ Institwtes.”” Lib. iy. cap. iii. sec. 8. (Ed. Tholuck, 1846 ) 
p 218. 

Dr. Davidson says: ‘‘ The office now termed the Ruling Eldership was invented by Calvin 
After creating it, he naturally enough endeavored to procure Scripture proof in its fayor Dr 
King quotes the usual passages from Cyprian, Origen, and Hilary, to show that these fathers 

were acquainted with this office ; but the proof will not su‘jice to convince an honest inquirer. 
Surely if he had known the thorough examination to which these quotations have been sub- 
jected by Rothe and Neander, he would have allowed them to sleep undisturbed, rather than 
affix interpretations to them which they refuse to bear. We repeat our assertion that Calvin 
' created that office. Vitringa demolished it with learned and unanswerable arguments Let 
the advocates of it refute him if they be able.”—LHeclesiastical Polity of New Test,’? p 193. 
1 Calvin himself says in regard to it, after its establishment .—*‘‘ Nunc habemus qualecunque 
_ Presbyterorum judicium, et formam discipline qualem ferebat temperum infirmitas.” — 
_ Epist. 54. 
2 Dr. Wilson sums up his argument, as follows: — ‘‘ It has now fairly resulted from this in- 
_ vestigation, that a special form of ecclesiastical government was adopted by the Genevese at the 
Reformation ; not because it was found, by Scriptural precept or example, to have been the 
_ original Apostolic scheme ; but because the nearest approach to the true one, which the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the Canton, and the exigencies of the times, would admit. . . . Had Calvin 
_ justified the expedient by the necessity of the case, he would have betrayed his design, and 
prevented others from the benefit of his example; but he gave ease to his conscience, and 
plausibility to his conduct, by seeking a defence from the Scriptures.””—Monthly Christian 
Spectator. Vol. x. (1828.) p. 64. 
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according to the general principles revealed in his word ;” and, if it 
be objected against this that it opens the way for “human devices,” 
replying that “if Christ has given his Church the power of self-gov- 
ernment, what the Church does in the exercise of that power —if 
consistent with his revealed will!—has as much his sanction as it 
well could have under any theory of Church government.”? Upon 
this question of the expediency of the government of the Church by 
lay ruling Elders, we shall have something to say hereafter,’ only 
here remarking that the acceptance of such a vital change in the 
method of Church ruling which Christ suggested, and the Apostles 
arranged, and the early Churches practiced, avowedly on the ground 
of simple expediency, seems to us a procedure opening a very wide 
logical door for error in other directions, which its advocates must 
speedily hasten to shut, if pressed by the hypothesis of ‘expediency’ 
in regard to other doctrines and practices. This danger_has, indeed, 
been seen by some, and has led them to throw out this claim of ex- 
pediency altogether, and the more earnestly to return to the Bible in 
the attempt to engraft the office upon some passage there.t Dr. Breck- 
inridge and Dr. Thornwell have recently made a new effort to adjust 
the question, by taking the ees that the eee bie 


1 Is a Session of Ruling Elders coming between ‘‘ the oiGnuren » and duties Scripturally en- 
joined upon it from the lips of Christ himself, ‘‘ consistent with his revealed will?” 

2 Princeton Review, (1843.) Vol. xv. pp. 319-882. 

8 See p. 260. 

4 Well say the authors of the ‘Divine Right of Church Government: wherein tt is proved 
that the Presbyterian Government may lay the only lawful claim to a Divine Right,” etc.; “ If 
mere prudence be counted once a sufficient foundation for a distinct kind of Church officer, we 
shall open a door for Church officers at pleasure ; then weleome commissioners and committee 
men, ete , yea, then let us return to the vomit, and resume prelates, deacons, archdeacons, 
chancellors, officials, etc , for Church officers. And where shall we stop? Who but Christ 
Jesus himself can establish new officers in his Church? . . . Certainly if the Scriptures lay not 
before us grounds more than prudential for the Ruling Elder, it were better never to haye 
mere Ruling Elders in the Church.”—(Ed New York, 1844.) p. 114. 

So the author of a series of articles in the Presbyterzan, on the ‘‘Rights of Ruling Elders,” 
urges, with great force, the fact that the office must rest upon the ground ‘either of human 
expediency, or divine warrant If upon the former, then it isa human device, ete ...If the 
Ruling Elder is not a Scriptural ‘ presbyter,’ and his office a Divine institution, then of course 
we claim for him no part of the powers of ordination, or any other presbyterial power ; it would 
be manifestly inconsistent to accord him any, and in this view our constitution has done what 
it had no right to do, viz: added to the appointments of God, as to the government of the 
Church.” So, in speaking of Acts xiv: 28, this writer affirms: ‘if these [Elders ordained in 
every Church] were all preaching Elders, it is fatal to Presbyterianism ;” and adds again —‘“‘ if 
the Ruling Elder be not a Scriptural Presbyter, but a mere layman —an officer of human ap- 
pointment —why say so, and let him be shorn of all his assumed presbyterial powers,” etc.— 
See the Presbyterian, (Nos. 614-626.) 


? 
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Elder’ is the ‘ Presbyter’ of the New Testament — of which generie 
office the Preaching Elder constitutes a species ; whence they argue 
that Ruling Elders ought to be admitted to take part in ordination 
with the Preaching Elders, in the “laying on of the hands of the 
Presbytery,” etc. This view, which certainly has the advantage of © 
looking more Scriptural than that of Calvin, — yet which is radically 
destructive of the whole Presbyterian polity — has been earnestly as- 
saulted by Rev. Dr. Smyth, in the Princeton Review for 1860, at the 
length of more than one hundred and thirty octavo pages.? It may 
reasonably be presumed that the end of the discussion is not yet. 
Meanwhile it is difficult to see how, on either theory, are to be ex- 
plained the practical facts that this Elder — who is specially commis- 
sioned to rule in the Church, whether of the same class with the 
Preaching Elder, or not — in reality never does rule in the judica- 
tories of the Church, but must always yield the claim to the mere 
Preaching Elder ;* and that, when he 1s declared worthy of “double 
maintenance” 4 if he can “rule well,” the Ruling Elder is never sup- 
ported by the Church at all, but only the Preaching Elder! 


In order to understand the position of our Pilgrim Fathers on this 


1 * Knowledge of God, subjectively considered.” pp. 629, 641, and Southern Presbyterian Re- 
view, (1859), p. 615. Dr. Adger (‘Inaugural Discourse on Church History,” etce., im Southern 
Pres. Rev. (1859), p. 171, and Rev. Dr. Thompson, late of Buffalo, (in his opening discourse be- 
Sore the New School General Assembly of 1859, as reported in the New York Observer) are un- 
derstood to take substantially the same ground with Drs. Breckinridge and ‘‘hornwell. 

2 Princeton Review, Vol. xxxii- pp. 185-236, 449-472, 702-758. Dr. Smyth thinks he proves 
that this new theory (1) destroys the argument for Presbyterianism ; (2) destroys the ministry 
as a distinct order ; (8) undermines the argument for the truth of Christianity , (4) destroys the 
Ruling Eldership ; and (5) destroys the Deaconship. 

3 ‘*The Pastor of the congregation shall always be the moderator of the session.?”—‘‘ Book,” 
Chap ix. sec. 3. So the moderator of the Synods, and of the General Assembly must preach, 
and, of course, must be a preaching Elder.—‘ Book.”” Chap xi. sec 5, and Chap. xii. sec. 7. 

4 This is the conceded force of the dimAjfis riuiis aftoicOwaav of 1 Tim. vy: 17. 

*‘Tt is evident that not merely honor, but recompense, is here in question.””—Alford. Com. 


1Tim v: 17. Vol. iii. p 335. 


Lo 
4 


io 


_ “It is honor, but an honor which finds its expression in giving, as verse 18 proves.’’— Ols- 
hausen (Kendrick’s Ed.) in loco. Vol. vi. p. 185. 
' “ Qui vero ita occupati erant, minus vacabant opificio, et rei familiari, et digni erant compen- 
satione.”—Bengel. ‘‘Gnomon.” in loco. p 882 
“ Videtur autem duplicem honorem dicere et alimenta, quee et ipsa illis cum honore dantur, 
ut Regibus tributa.’’— Grotius. in loco. Vol iii. p 975 
“ Duplici, id est copioso honore, sub quo etiam comprehendit alimenta, aliaque subsidia ad 
vitam sustentandam, munusque quod gerunt recte administrandum, necessaria, ut qui mul-~ 
tos hospitio excipere debeant (1 Tim. iii : 2) ”»—Brennius. in loco. Fol. 88, 
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subject, and to know the exact type and force of their idea of Ruling 
Elders, we need to consider two facts. In the first place, they were 
led, in the outset, by their great reverence for the very letter of the 
Word of God, to put too close an interpretation upon Rom. xii: 7, 8, 
and its kindred passages; while, in the second place, they were con- 
strained, by their reluctance to commit themselves to that democracy 
which was then so dreaded in the State, to repress the breadth and 


fullness of their exposition of such texts as throw the whole respon- — 


sibility of the affairs of the Church, under Christ, upon the entire 
membership. Hence they started with the theory of five officers in 
every Church, namely: Pastor, Teacher, Ruler, Deacon and Dea- 
coness,! because they supposed that number to be required by those 


1 Browne, in his “ Pointsand Parts of all Divinity,” etc. (A. D. 1582. 4to, pp. 112), calls the five 
Officers, ‘‘ Pastor, Teacher, Elder, Reliever, and Widow.”—Defs. 53, 54. Hanbury. Voli. p. 21 

The ‘‘ True Description, out of the Word of God, of the Visible Church,” attributed to Clyfton, 
or Smyth (A. D. 1589, 4to, pp. 8), says of the Church, ‘‘she enjoyeth most holy and heavenly 
laws, most faithful and vigilant Pastors, most sincere and pure Teachers ; most careful and 
upright Governors ; most diligent and trusty Deacons ; most loving and sober Relievers; anda 
most humble, meek, obedient, faithful, and loving people,’’ ete.— Hanbury. Vol. i. pp. 29-84. 

So, Strype tells us that in the examination of Mr Daniel Buck, Scrivener, of the Borough of 
Southwark, taken before three magistrates March 9, 1592-3, he saith —(in reference to the 
affairs of the Congregational Church of which he was a member) that ‘* Mr. Francis Johnson 
was chosen Pastor; and Mr. Greenwood, Doctor [Teacher] ; and Bowman and Lee, Deacons ; 
and Studley and George Kniston Apothecary, were chosen Eiders, in the house of one Fox, in 
St Nicholas Lane, London [this house is now known as No. 80, King William Street], about 
half a year sithence, all in one day, by their congregation ; or at Mr. Bilson’s house in Cree 
Church; he remembereth not whether,” etc.—'‘Annals.”’ Vol. iv. p 174. 

John Robinson, in his ‘‘ Catechism’ annexed to Mr. Perkins’ ‘‘ Six Principles,” has the fol- 
lowing answer to a question asking for the ‘‘ gifts and works” of the five officers of the Church. 
* (1) The Pastor (exhorter) to whom is given the gift of wisdom for exhortation. (2) The Teach- 
er, to whom is given the gift of knowledge for doctrine. (8) The Governing Elder, who is to 
tule with diligence (Eph. iv: 11; 1 Cor. xii: 8; Rom. xii: 8; 1 Tim. v.17). (4) The Deacon 
who is to administer the holy treasure with simplicity.. (5) The Widow (or Deaconess), who is 
to attend the sick and impotent with compassion and cheerfulness. (Acts vi: 2-7; 1 Tim. iii: 
8, 10, ete.; v: 9,10; Rom. xvi: 1).— Works. Vol. iii. p. 429. 

Governor Bradford, in his account of the rise of the movement in England, which culminated 
in New England, says: ‘‘ The one side laboured to have ye right worship of God & discipline 
of Christ established in ye Church, according to ye simplicitie of ye Gospell, without the mix- 
ture of mens inventions, and to have & to be ruled by ye laws of God’s word, dispensed in those 
offices, & by those officers of Pastors, Teachers § Elders, &c., according to ye Seripturs,” etc. 
“ Plimouth Plantation.’ (Ed. 1856.) p. 4. 

Goy. Bradford also has recorded the following interesting facts in reference to the emigrané 
churches sojourning in Holland; He says: ‘‘ At Amsterdam, before their division and breach, 
they were about three hundred communicants, and they had for their pastor and teacher those 
two eminent men before named, [Johnson and Ainsworth] and in our time four grave men for 
Ruling Elders, and three able and godly men for Deacons, one ancient widow for a Deaconess, 
etc... . And for the Church at Leyden [Robinson’s own] they were sometimes not much fewer 
in number, nor at all inferior in able men, though they had not so many officers as the other; 
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passages which bear upon the subject in the New Testament; and 
then — in order to assign work for the ‘ Ruler’ which should harmo- 
nize with the functions of the ‘Pastor’ and ‘Teacher, on the one 
hand, and with the rights of the membership of the Church on the 
other,—they evolved a theory of Ruling Eldership which was yet not 
very consistent with itself, nor with the Scripture on which they rest- 
ed it; while it proved to be so inconsistent with other vested rights, 
and with the general teaching of Providence in the course of subse- 
quent affairs, as to compel them at last to abandon the experiment, 
give up the office, transfer a part of the powers they had entrusted 
to it to the Pastor, and a part to the membership, and boldly avow 
that the power ef Church ruling is put by Christ upon the Church, as 
a body, under the guidance of sts Pastor and Teacher. 

The function of the Ruling Elder, according to their original con- 
ception of the office, was ten-fold; namely: (1) to take the initiative 
in the admission and dismission of members ;? (2) to moderate the 
meetings of the Church ;? (3) to prepare all matters of business for 
the action of the brotherhood ;* (4) to exercise a general oversight 
over the private conduct of the members of the Church, with a view 
to see that none walk disorderly ;* (5) to settle all offences between 
brethren privately, if possible ;° otherwise (6) to bring offenders to 
_ the judgment of the Church, and execute its censures ; ® (7) to call the 
Church together and dismiss it with the benediction ;? (8) to ordain 


for they had but one Ruling Elder, with their Pastor, a man well approved and of great integ- 
rity ; also they had three able men for Deacons.”—‘‘ Dialogue between some Young Men, etc. 
and sundry Ancient men,” ete., in Young's ‘‘ Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers,” ete. pp. 455, 456. 

Lechford (A. D. 1641), writes of the churches in New England, that they have five offices, 
“that is to say, Pastors and Teachers, ltuling Elders, Deacons and Deaconesses (or widowes).” 
— Plaine Dealing.” Mass. Hist. Coll. Vol. iii Third Series p 69. 

1 See Robinson’s ‘\Just and Necessary Apology,” ete. Works Vol. iii. p. 31; John Davenport's 
“Power of Congregational Churches Asserted and Vindicated.”” p. 95; John Cotton’s “‘ Way of 
the Churches,” p 36; Hooker’s ‘‘Survey of the Summe of Church Discipline.” Part ii. p. 18; 
Cambridge Platform, Chap. vii. sec. 2. (1.); Chap- x. sec 9. 

2 Cotton’s ‘‘ Way,” etc. p. 87; Platform, Chap. vii. sec 2. (4); Chap x. sec. 8. 

8 Robinson’s ‘‘Apology.” Works. Yol. iii. p. 81; Cotton’s “Keyes,” etc. p. 52; Platform, 
- Chap. vii. sec. 2. (8); Hooker's ‘* Surrey,” Part ii. p. 16 
4 Cotton’s “Keyes,” ete. p. 63; Piatform, Chap. vii. sec. 2. (6) ; Hooker’s ‘‘Summe,” Part 
ii. p. 18. 

5 Cotton's ‘‘ Way,” ete. p. 87 ; Platform, Chap. vii sec. 2. (7); Hooker’s ‘“‘Summe.” Part 
ii p 18. 

6 Cotton’s ** Keyes,” ete. p. 52; ‘ Way,” etc. p 36; Platform, Chap. x. sec. 9; Robinson’s 
“Apology,” Vol. iii p. 43. ® 

7 Platform, Chap. x. sec. 9; Cotton’s “Keyes,” etc. p. 53. 
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those persons whom the membership may choose to office; (9) to 
visit the sick;? (10) to teach, in the absence of the Pastor and_ 
Teacher.’ 

Such varied — and much of it delicate — work as this, must have 
required specially wise men to do it, or it could not be well done. 
Moreover, such an Eldership must everywhere have threatened the 
rights of the membership; and must have been hard to class, and 
especially difficult to fill, without breeding discord in the Body. Our 
Fathers were not quite sure whether it was a day office or not; Rob- 
inson demanding that all Ruling Elders should be “apt to teach,” 
and Cotton ‘utterly denying’ them to be ‘Lay-men;’* while the 
Cambridge Platform declared that “the Ruling Elder’s work is to join 
with the Pastor and Teacher in those acts of Spiritual rule which 
are distinct from the ministry of the Word and Sacraments,” ® and 
shrank their teaching into the poor lay privilege “to feed the flock 
of God with a word of admonition.” It was agreed, however, that 
the Ruling Elders must act in connection with the Teaching Elders, 
who — in the words of Thomas Prince —“ have the power both of 
Overseeing, Teaching, Administring the Sacraments, and Ruling 
too;” and “that the Hiders of Both Sorts form the Presbytery of 
Overseers & Rulers, which shou’d be in every particular Church; 
And are in Scripture called sometimes Presbyters or Eiders, some 
times Bishops or Overseers, sometimes Gutdes & sometimes Rulers.” 7 


1 Cotton’s “Keyes,” p.51; Platform, Chap. ix. sec. 8. See also Mather’s Magnelia, (Ed. 
1853.) Vol. ii. p. 241. 

2 Cotton’s ** Way,” ete. p. 87; Platform, Chap. vii. sec. ii. (9). 

8 Robinson’s ‘‘Apology.” Works. Vol. iii. p. 28; also Robinson’s and Brewster’s ‘‘ Letter to 
Sir John Wolstenholme.” Works. Vol. 3. p. 488; Cotton’s ‘‘ Way,” ete. p. 87; Cotton’s 
“Keyes,” etc. pp. 49-51; Prince’s ‘‘Annals.” Vol. i. p. 92. 

4 Works. Vol. iii. p. 28. 5 “Way,” etc. p. 88. 

6 Chap. vii. sec. 2. 

7 “New England Chronology.” (Ed. 1786.) Vol. i. p. 92. The actual work done by the New 
Ungland Ruling Elder is perhaps better described by Goy. Hutchinson, than anywhere else ; 
though his account indicates that there was a discrepancy on some points between the practice 
of the churches, and the theory set forth above. He says:—‘‘ In matters of offence, the Rul- 
ing Elder, after the hearing, asked the Church if they were satisfied ; if they were not, he left 
it to the Pastor or Teacher, to denounce the sentence of excommunication, suspension, or ad- 
monition, according as the Church had determined. Matters of offence, regularly, were first 
brought to the Ruling Elder in private, and might not otherwise be told to the Church. It 
was the practice for the Ruling Elders to give public notice of such persons as desired to enter 
into Church fellowship with them, and of the time proposed for admitting them, if no sufficient 
objection was offered; and when the time came, to require all persons who knew any just 
grounds of objection to signify them. Objections were frequently made, and until they were 
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It is not difficult to see that such an office contained within itself 
the elements of its own dissolution. It could not be practically in- 
wrought into the working of a Congregational Church, without a 
friction on all sides, that must inevitably lead, sooner or later, to its 
abandonment. If its duties were zealously performed, they would 
clash in several obvious particulars; on the one side, with those of 
the Pastor—who was already subdivided (by a process, which, if 
clear in theory, never became entirely so in practice), by the erection 
of a Co-Pastor by his side, under the name of Teacher,! and on the 
other, with those of the Deacon—so that sensible men looking on, soon 
came to the practical conclusion of Gov. Hutchinson, — who argued 
that every thing appertaining to “the peculiar province of the Ruling 


heard and determined, the Ruling Elder seems to have moderated in the Church, but the 
Church’s consent to the admission was asked by the Pastor or Teacher,’ [Lechford says, (A. D. 
1641), that the Ruling Elder put the question to the Church, ‘‘ Plain Dealing,”? Mass. Hist. 
Coll., Vol. iii. Third Series, p. 71], ‘‘ who also rehearsed and proposed the Church covenant, 
and declared them members. When a minister preached to any other than his own Church, 
the Ruling Elder of the Church after the psalm sung, said publicly, ‘if this present brother 
hath any word of exhortation for the people at this time, in the name of God, let him say on.’ 
The Ruling Elder always read the psalm. When the member of one Church desired to receive 
the sacrament at another, he came to the Ruling Elder, who proposed his name to the Church 
for their consent. At the communion they sat with the minister. I find nothing further re- 
lating to this officer in their public assemblies. They were considered, without doors, as men 
for advice and council in religious matters; they visited the sick, and had a general inspection 
and oversight of the conduct of their brethren.’? —‘“‘ History of the Colony of Mass. Bay,” 
(Ed. 1765.) Vol. i. p. 426. 

1 “The Pastor— on whom chiefly devolved the care of the flock when out of the pulpit — 
was expected to spend his strength mostly in exhortation, persuading and rousing the Church 
to a wise diligence in the Christian calling. The Teacher was to indoctrinate the Church, and 
labor to increase the amount of religious knowledge. His workshop was the study; while the 
Pastor toiled in the open field...... In the estimation of our fathers, the Pastor’s station was 
considered to have rather the priority in importance and dignity.”” —McClure’s Life of John 
Cotton. pp. 115, 116. ; 

The only instance in which this distinction was practically recognized in the churches of 
New Hampshire, is believed to have been by the Church in Hampton —: the oldest in that 
State — which, in 1639, invited Rey. Timothy Dalton toact as Teacher, with Rev. Stephen Bach- 
iler as Pastor; and which subsequently associated with Mr. Dalton two other ministers in suc- 
cession. (See Lawrence’s New Hampshire Churches, pp. 64,65) Some idea of the respective 
salaries of Pastor, Teacher, and Ruling Elder (when the latter had any pay,) may be got from 
the following entry in the Church Record of the Second Church in Boston, of date,—‘' 21st day 
of ye 6th mo. 1662.””— ‘* The Church’ of ye North end of Boston met at Bro. Collicott’s, and 
there did agree yt Mr Mayo [Pastor] should have, out of what is given to ye Church annually 
£65, Mr Mather [Increase, who was ‘ Teacher] £50; and Mr Powell [Ruling Elder] £25; and 


_ this annually, provided they that have engaged perform their engagement. And of ye contri- 


bution, Mr Mayo to have s.20 weekly, and Mr Mather s.2\), and Mr Powell s.15 weekly, — pro- 
vided ye contribution hold out; and, if it abate, each one of the above-said to abate according 


to proportion; and if ye contribution superabound, then y® overplus to be kept, till occasion 


call for it, and then to be disposed of by the Church’s order. And to this we are all agreed.” 
(See Robbins’ History of the Second Church, pp. 11, 12.) 
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Elder, so far as it is in itself necessary or proper, may with propriety — 
enough be performed by the minister.”1 The main objection, how-_ 
ever, to the office, consisted in the fact that so far as this ‘ Presby- 
tery’ — composed of the Teaching and Ruling Elders — really at- 
tempted to rule the Church, they came into conflict with the claims 
of the membership to rule themselves — founded on one of the great 
first principles of the Puritan movement, and guaranteed by the con- 
ceded force of clear Scriptural warrant; while if they only ‘made 
believe’ rule, they stultified themselves, and by practically emptying 
the passages on which the office was based of all real force, they, for 
substance, acknowledged that it was a sham and a failure. This led 
to inconsistencies, in both theory and practice, from which even the 
clear mind of John Robinson did not relieve itself.? Differences arose 


i History of Massachusetts Bay. Vol. i. p. 426. 

2 When pressed towards the democratic aspect of the Church, we find him acknowledging it 
to the full. He says ( Works, Vol. ii. p. 182), ‘‘ This we hold and affirm, that a company con- 
Sisting though but of two or three, separated from the world (whether unchristian or anti-chris- 
tian), and gathered into the name of Christ by a covenant made to walk in ali the ways of God 
made known unto men; is a Church, and so hath the whole power of Christ.”” So he says (Vol. 
iii. p. 31), ‘‘ We deny plainly that they [Church acts] are, or can be rightly and orderly done, 
but with the people’s privity and consent.”? So he says (Vol ii. p 191), that “by ‘two or 
three’ haying this power [‘ binding and loosing ’] cannot be meant two or three ministers, con- 
sidered severally from the body (which alone are not the Church for any public administration, 
but the officers of the Church), but by ‘two or three’ are meant the meanest communion or 
society of saints, whether with officers or without officers.” So he sums up one part of his 
argument against Bernard (Vol. ii. p 448) thus: “The people have power to censure offend- 
ers: for they that have power to elect, appoint, and set up officers, they have also power, upon 
just occasion, to reject, depose, and put them down,” ete 

On the other hand, when pressed with objections against the Democracy of this system, we 
find him retreating to the theory of the Eldership as a retort. Thus he replies to Bernard, 
when expressly charged by him with putting the ‘‘ power of Christ”? into ‘‘ the body of the 
congregation, the multitude called the Church” ( Works, Vol. ii. p. 7), ‘‘on the contrary we 
profess the bishops, or elders, to be the only ordinary governers in the Church,” ete And in his 
“Just and necessary Apology,” he says, ( Works, Vol. iii. p 42, 43), ‘‘but now lest any should 
take occasion, either by the things here spoken by us, or elsewhere of us, to conceive, that we either 
exercise amongst ourselves, or would thrust upon others, any popular or democratical Church 
government; may it please the Christian reader to make estimate of both our judgment and 
practice in this point, according to the three declarations following.” He then goes on — with 
other statements — to suggest what was doubtless the method in which his own mind harmon- 
ized the two conflicting positions which he held, namely: ‘‘it appertains to the people freely to 
vote in elections and judgments of the Church. In respect of the other, we make aecount it 
behoves the Elders to govern the people, even in their voting.” ‘‘ Let the Elders publicly pro- 
pound, and order all things in the Church, and so give their sentence on them ; let them reprove 
them that sin, convince the gainsayers, comfort the repentant, and so administer all things ac- 
cording to the prescript of God's word: let the people of faith give their assent to their Elders? 
holy and lawful administration : that so the ecclesiastical elections and censures may be ratified, 
and put into solemn execution by the Elders, either in the ordination of officers after election, 
or excommunication of offenders after obstinacy in sin,” 
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concerning it in the Church at Amsterdam, under the charge of 
_ Francis Johnson and Henry Ainsworth, as Pastor and Teacher. The 
former, with a portion of the Church, desired to restrict Church 
power to the Elders and officers ; the latter to lodge it in the entire 
membership. Robinson consistently proposed, as a plan of settling 
the difficulty, that all the business of the Church should first be con- 
sidered and resolved on by the Presbytery privately, and then sub- 
mitted to the membership for confirmation only; but the proposition 


issue. 

It looks very much as if Robinson and his Church, while yet in 
Leyden, were tacitly distrustful of the practical effect upon their fun- 
_ damental principle of the power of the people under Christ, of that 
theory of five distinct offices which they yet nominally held to be 
the demand of Scripture for every Church; for Gov. Bradford tells 
us that, although they had sometimes near three hundred communi- 
cants, nor were “at all inferior in able men,” they had “not so many 
officers as the other” [Church at Amsterdam], and mentions only the 
Pastor, one Ruling Elder, and three Deacons, as serving them in 


that, for the last five years of Robinson’s life, his Church was officered 
only by Pastor and Deacons,’ although, by the express agreement of 
_ parting, those who staid, and those who went, were each to be “an 
absolute Church of themselves.”* However this may have been, 
that terrible ‘democracy ’— which was such a bugbear in England, 


1 See Robinson’s Works, Vol. iii. p. 464, ete. 

The objection to such an arrangement — by which the Elders were to tell the people what to 
yote, and then the people were to vote accordingly — that it degraded the action of the body 
_ of the Church to a mere farce, and really jeft them in the hands of the Presbytery, as fully as 
Presbyterianism itself, does not appear to have occurred to Robinson ;— who seems to have 
been mainly solicitous to reconcile his misinterpretation of 1 Tim. v: 17, etc., with those texts 
which deposite all power in the membership ; and who, not seeing that the inevitable drift of 
his opinions, on the whole, was toward democracy in Church and State, was not disposed to sub- 
mit them to the popular odium then associated with sentiments of that description. 

_ 2 “Dialogue between Young Men and Ancient Men,” ete., in Young’s Chronicles of Ply- 
mouth, p. 456. 

‘ 3 Roger White writes to Gov. Bradford, giving the sad information of Robinson’s death, and 
_~ describes the condition of the bereaved Church as ‘‘ wanting him and all Church governers, 
not having one at present that is a governing officer [i. e., a Preaching, Teaching, or Ruling 
_ Elder] amongst us.’’—See Letter, in Young’s Chronicles of Plymouth, p. 479. 

_ 4 See Young’s Chronicles of Plymouth, p. 17; also Goy. Bradford’s Plimouth Plantation, 
 p. 42. 


was not accepted, and the Church was divided into two, upon the 


Leyden ;* while Elder Brewster’s place was never filled there, so 
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and which, only after the long process of years, by its seen and felt 
safety and benefit, conquered the prejudices of the aristocratic ‘ gentle- 
men’ of Massachusetts—was a legitimate outgrowth of the Leyden 
teachings, and became a practical necessity in the state in that condi- — 
tion of affairs in which the Plymouth Colonists vacated the Mayflower. 
The facts that, in the Providence of God, Robinson did not accompany 
his Church on its emigration, and that they failed of obtaining Mr. 
Crabe,' while, by their hope of Robixson’s following, they were long } 
kept from choosing another Pastor, and so continued under Ruling P 
Elder Brewster, (who was practically their Pastor, although he did . 
not administer the Sacraments”) enabled the Plymouth Church to try — 
thoroughly the experiment of a more popular government than their 

creed would have favored; and doubtless had its influence in hight- 

ening their faith in the practical value of the democratic principle in — 
the Church, as well as in the state. Certain it is that the tap root : 
both of American Congregationalism, and of American—Democratie — 
Republicanism, runs its deepest and vitalest fibers back into the doc- 

trines of Robinson, as Providentially developed and self-harmonized — 
in the practice of the Plymouth company.” Their study was rather 

of the Acts than of the Epistles; their main endeavor, to reproduce 

exactly the Apostolic pattern*— where they found more of the 

democracy of the action of the whole Church, than they did of the 


; 
} 
; 
i 
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1 See Robert Cushman’s Letter, in Gov. Bradford’s Plimouth Plantation. p. 58. i 

2 “Now touching ye question propounded by you, I judg it not lawfull for you, being a — 
Ruling Hider, as (Rom. xii: 7, 8, & 1 Tim. v: 17) opposed to the Elders that teach & exhorte 
and labore in ye word and doctrine, to which ye sacraments are anexed, to administer them ; 
nor convenient if it were lawfull.”°— Robinson's ‘‘ Letter to Elder Brewster,” A. D. 16238, in Brad- 
ford’s “* Plimouth Plantation,” p. 166. 

3 “Many philosophers have since appeared, who have, in labored treatises, endeavored to 
prove the doctrine, that the rights of men are unalienable, and nations have bled to defend and ; 
enforce them, yet in this dark age, the age of despotism and superstition, when no tongue ; 
dared to assert, and no pen to write this bold and novel doctrine — which was then as much at i 
defiance with common opinion as with actual power, (of which the monarch was then held to be the : 
sole fountain, and the theory was universal, that all popular rights were granted by the crown) — 
—in this remote wilderness, amongst a small and unknown band of wandering outcasts, the prin- : 
ciple that the will of the majority of the people shall govern was first conceived, and was first : 
practically exemplified. The Pilgrims, from their notions of primitive Christianity, the force — 
of circumstances, and that pure moral feeling which is the offspring of true religion, discovered — 
a truth in the science of government which had been concealed for ages. On the bleak shore 
of a barren wilderness, in the midst of desolation, with the blasts of winter howling around 7 
them, and surrounded with dangers in their most awful and appalling forms, the Pilgrims of — 
Leyden laid the foundation of American liberty.”.—Baylies’ ‘‘ Old Colony.” Vol. i. p. 29. i 

4 See an eloquent argument in Edward Winslow’s Brief Narration, in Young’s Plymouth — 
Chronicles. pp. 386-408. 
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aristocracy of ruling by an Eldership. So that gradually, yet inevi- 
 tably, they seem to have drifted on the stream of Providence to the 
- conclusion that the practical remedy for all perplexity growing out of 
needless Church offices, was to let them quietly die out of usage. 
It is well known that — through the “indefatigable and ubiquitous 
_ Dr. Fuller”+—the Plymouth Colony had great influence over the 
_ Church foundations which were afterwards laid in the Massachusetts 
Colony, nor is it matter of doubt that that influence was not of a 
character to weaken the effect of the democratic principle upon the 
general mind. It was only after many years,’ and many struggles,? 


1 See Young’s Plymouth Chronicles, p. 223; also Clark’s Congregational Churches of Massa- 
chusetts, pp 7-9. 

2 In 1636, John Cotton wrote to Lord Say and Seal, in reply to his (and Lord Brooke’s) pro- 
posals of conditions on which they, and other ‘‘ persons of quality’’ might be induced to favor 
_ New England with their presence: ‘‘ Democracy, I do not conceyve that ever God did ordeyne 
asa fitt government eyther for Church or Commonwealth. If the people be governors, who 
S shall be governed?” [Hutchinson, Vol. i. p. 497.] So we find Thomas Shepard of Cambridge, 
in 1652 (in his Wholesome Caveat for a time of Liberty), using the following language : ‘‘ though 
the estate of the Church be democratical and popular, and hence no public administrations or 
ordinances are to be administered publicly, without notice and consent of the Church, yet the 
government of it under Christ the Mediator and Monarch of his Church, it is aristocratical, 
and by some chief, gifted by Christ, chosen by the people to rule them in the name of Christ, 
who are unable and unfit to be all rulers themselves; and to cast off these, or not to be ruled 
by these, is to cast off Christ,” ete.— Works. (Ed. 1858.) Vol. iii. p. 832. And so late as 1702, 
we find Cotton Mather, while acknowledging that ‘partly through a prejudice against the 
office [of Ruling Elder], and partly —indeed chiefly — through a penury of men well qualified 
for the discharge of it, as it has been heretofore understood and applied, our churches are now 
_ generally destitute of such helps in government,” pleading that the Elders (7 e., the Presbytery 
of Teaching and Ruling Elders in each Church), should *‘ have a negative on the votes of the 
brethren ;” on the ground that, ‘‘ to take away the negative of the Elders, or the necessity of 
their consent unto such acts,’ is to ‘‘ take away all government whatsoever, and it is to turn 
the whole ‘ regimen of the Church’ into a pure ‘ demovracy!? ”—Magnalia, Vol. ii. pp. 239, 249. 
3 Some of the shifts which were adopted in order to save the power of the Eldership on the 
, one side, and of the membership on the other, seem now truly laughable ; though grave mat- 
x ters enough at the time. In 1633-7, several Puritan clergymen in Old England, sent over 
fe thirty-two questions in regard to the facts of Church matters here, to which answer was re- 
quested. The tenor of the questions would indicate a feeling of distrust in England lest the Col- 
onists here were getting on too fast in freedom, and one of them (Ques. 17) asks, in so many 
words, ‘‘ whether, in voting, doe the major part alwayes, or at any time, carry ecclesiastical’ 
matters with you,” etc. To this it was duly replied, for substance, that if the ‘‘ Hlders and 
major part of the Church ” agree, all is well. If dissent is made, the brothers dissenting are 
_ patiently heard, and if they dissent on good grounds [the ‘‘ Elders and major part of the 
_ Church” of course being the judges], the ‘‘ whole Church will readily yield.” If not, the dis- 
_ __ 6entients are *‘ admonished,” — and so ‘‘ standing under censure their vote is nullified.” After 
further detail, the answer naively concludes: ‘t these courses, with God’s presence and blessing 

_ (which usually accompany his ordinance), faithfully taken and followed, will prevail either to 
settle one unanimous consent in the thing, or, at least, to preserve peace in the Church by the 
dissenters’ submission to the judgment of the major part.”’— See Felt’s Eccl. Hist. of New Eng- 
land. Vol. i. pp. 278-282, and pp. 880-386. 
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however, that the fundamental tenets of the Congregational churches — 
were harmonized with themselves, and put into a position of logical. 


repose, by the straight-forward recognition of the Supreme power— | 


under Christ —of the membership of each Church over its own 
affairs. The Elders (at least, the Teaching Elders) of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony — who had mostly left England as Nonconformists, 
and not as Separatists, and whose ideas of hierarchal and priestly 


power, were by no means yet clarified — were a long time in becom- 


ing convinced that matters Ecclesiastical could be trusted to go right 
without some absolute control, as well as guidance, from themselves. 
Synod after Synod was held for the settlement of doctrine and prac- 
tice,1 and it was long before the veto power, or, as they phrased it, 
‘the negative of the Elders, was relinquished, and rest gained in the 
conviction that it is safe to trust the membership of a Church, under 
Christ, to manage all its affairs with nothing more than the leading 
and instruction of those officers which it has chosen for that-purpose. 
John Wise — writing in 1717 —is, so far as we know, the first of the 
New England Theologians, who was not afraid to state, and demon- 
strate, the proposition that “ Democracy is Christ’s government, in 


Church and State.”2 And his vigorous “ Vindication of the Govern-— 


ment of the New England churches,” not only had immense influence 
in removing all obstacles out of the way of a consistent holding of 
their own principles by Congregationalists, but also in preparing the 
country for the Revolutionary struggle. But even he was not yet 
clear on the subject of Ruling Elders. 

In the long run,-the strongest Scriptural truths in a mixed and 
partially discordant creed may be relied on to work themselves clear, 
and control the whole; and so, in the end, it came to pass that the 
democratic principle strengthened its power over the Puritan doctrine 
until it sloughed off the excrescence of the Ruling Eldership, even in 
name, and placed the system upon a self-complete and simple basis, 
which, in subsequent working, has proved itself to be in no respect 


1 Gov. Winthrop gives account of three, held respectively in 1637, 1648, and 1647. Vol. i. 
p. 287; Vol. ii. pp. 186, 264, 269, 308, 830. Savage's Winthrop. Ed. 1858. Others were subse- 
quently convened. In reference to the theory of Synods held by our fathers in Massachusetts, 
see the Cambridge Platform, Chap. xvi., and Mather’s Magnalia, Vol. ii. p. 248, etc. ; also, 
Hooker's ‘‘ Survey of the Summe,’ etc. Part. iii. pp. 1-59. 

2 See Bancroft, Vol. ii. p. 429. 

8 See Churches’ Quarrel Espoused. Pet. iv. 
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liable to the fears which were expressed with regard to it, by those 
who still fondly clung to the old encumbrance.1 

The custom of choosing Ruling Elders hardly became, at first, a 
“universal one in the churches of New England,’ while, in fifty years 
from the settlement of the country, it had gone into comparative 
disuse ;* and has long since disappeared altogether, leaving a record 
behind it which well illustrates the acute remark made of it by one of 
_ the leading civilians of 1760, that “the multiplying unnecessary and 
mere nominal officers, or officers whose duties and privileges are not 
_ with certainty agreed upon and determined, seems rather to have a nat- 
ural tendency to discord and contention, than to harmony and peace.” 5 
In brief, then, it may be said of the Ruling Eldership of our Pil- 
grim Fathers, that it was an illogical and unscriptural,—and therefore 


1 Joshua Seottow (A. D. 1691) published a most moving appeal, under the title of ‘‘ Old Men’s 
Tears for their own Declensions, mixed with Fears of their and their Posterities’ further falling 
off from New England’s Primitive Constitution,” in which, after mournfully inquiring ‘* where 
are the Ruling Elders, who as porters were wont to inspect our Sanctuary gates, and to takea 
_ turn upon the walls?” ete., he adds, ‘‘ it is questioned by some among us, whether such an offi- 
cer be jure divino, or any rule for them in God’s word, which occasions a Reverend Elder to take 
up the argument against such, and bewails the neglect of them in the churches, as a sad omen 
of their turning popular or prelatical, and if so, then to be regulated either by Lord Brethren, 
_ or Lord Bishops. is not this a great derogation from Christ’s authority to say, that deacons 
_ may serve the churches’ turn, who may Officiate to do these Elders’ work? Is it not a prefer- 
ence of men’s politics before Christ’s institutes? Did not the practice of men’s prudentials 
_ prove the ruin of the churches and rise of Antichrist?”’— See Savage's Winthrop, Vol. i. p 88. 
2 See Clark’s Historical Sketch of the Congregational Churches in Massachusetts, p. 98. 
8 See Hutchinson, Vol. i. p. 426; Savage’s Winthrop, Vol. i. p. 87. 

a 4 Elder Brewster was the only Ruling Elder in the Plymouth Colony (as well as Church), dur- 
: ing the first twenty-nine years of its existence; Mr. Thomas Cushman, the first chosen by 
_ them in this country, haying been elected in 1649 —five years after Brewster’s decease. Elder 
_ QOushman served the Church until his much lamented death, in 1691. In 1699, the Church 
filled the vacancy by the election of Dea. Thomas Faunce, who officiated until his death, at the 
age of 99, in 1746; and was the last who sustained the office in Plymouth. (See Steele's ‘ Chief 
of the Pilgrims,”’ p. 898, and Thacher’s History of Plymouth, pp. 270-285.) The name of but 
one Ruling Elder appears upon the records of the Old South Church in Boston, though it is 
_ supposed others were chosen, without record. (See Wisner’s History of the Old South Church, 
a p. 79.) The present meeting house (built A. D. 1739), originally contained an elevated ‘‘Elder’s 
Seat,” above the ‘‘ Deacon's Seat,’? and below the pulpit. The last record on the books of the 
First Church in Boston, of the election of a Ruling Elder is believed to be of date August 3, 
* 1701. An effort was made in the New Brick Church, in 1785, to reintroduce this “ obsolete ” 
_ Office, but, in Noy. 1736, only one person had been found to accept the office, and the Church 
voted not to choose another. Mr. William Parkman (chosen Sept. 1748, died 1775-6) was the 
last Ruling Elder of the New North Church. (Appendix. Wisner’s Old South, p 80) It ap- 
pears from Dr. Felt’s History of Salem, that the North Church in that town, in 1826, ‘‘as the 
’ only continuation of an ancient custom,” chose Jacob Ashton, Ruling Elder, Probably this may 
__ have been the last instance of such an election by any Congregational Church of New England. 
_ (Felt's Salem, Vol. ii. p 608.) 


: Z 5 Hutchinson, Vol. i. p. 426. 
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temporary — concession, in part, to the too literal sense of two or three 
texts which they were in a most unfortunate position rightly to inter- 
pret, and in part to the spirit of the age; that it never, either in their 
theory or their practice, approximated to the Presbyterian idea of the 
Ruling Eldership ; and that its entire disuse — throwing its old func- 
tions partly upon the Pastor, partly upon the Deacons, partly upon 
the “ Examining Committee”? (where one exists), and partly upon 
the membership at large — is a thing which causes the denomination 
no regret, except that it had not earlier entered as a tranquilizing ele- 
ment into some of the anxieties of the Fathers. 


3. The second class of permanent officers set by Christ in his 
Churches— for the care of their temporal concerns—are called 
Deacons. This is made sure by the record of the appointment of the 
“seven,” in the Acts; by the records and precepts of the Epistles; 
and by the testimony of early history. 

(1.) Let us examine the record of the Acts of the Apostles? 
Reference has been already made to this.? The simple facts were 
that —im consequence of ‘murmuring’ from the foreign, or Greek- 
speaking portion of the Church, as if they had not received their 
equitable share of the daily distribution of food, etc., ‘as every man 
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had need’*— the Apostles —‘at whose feet’ (¢. e.in whose sole con- — 
trol) the whole matter had been previously ‘laid’ — called the whole — 

1 We have been sorry to see occasional suggestions to the effect that it might be well for 7 
our denomination to revive this office, or to use the name as a designation for the “ examining Hi 
committee” —it being assumed that there would be a fitness in such an application. Itistrue 
that that committee usually performs a part of the service which used to be done by the Rul- i 
ing Elders —in paving the way for the admission of new members to the Church, etc. But ; 
this was not that function of the Ruling Elders from which they were named. That was such 
an approach to a real control over the Church — doing its work, and then permitting it to j 
assent to, and confirm their acts —as is totally at variance with the true principles of Congrega- 


tionalism Mr. Eddy —a tate eminent lawyer of the Old Colony, of wide renown in our churches 
—says in the ‘t Book” of the Church in Middleborough, to which he belonged, ‘‘ we have 
never had any Ruling Elders in this Church. There is not much in a name.’ [Book, p. 29.] 
But there 7s a good deal in a ‘ name.’ if it will mislead Presbyterians into the idea—as it often 
has, in reference to our early history — that we are either aping their system, or approaching it. 
There is no possible resemblance between our ‘* examining committees,” (renewed every year, 
and simply preparing business for the Church’s vote —often without even recommending 
action, yea or nay, upon the propositions which they make), and a Presbyterian Session 
chosen for life, and ultimating the business of the Church — without its presence, and, likely 
enough, without its knowledge or consent. We go for calling things by their right names, and 
for leaving the old yoke which our fathers were not able to bear, to rot where they left it, 
afield. 
2 Acts vi: 1-6. 8 See page 15. 4 Chaps. ii: 45; iv: 85. 
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z Church together, and declaring it was ‘not reason’ that the sole care 
of both the temporal and spiritual exigencies of the multitude of be- 
__ lievers should longer remain upon them, desired the Church to choose 
a seven ‘men of honest report, to whom ‘this business’ might be en- 
trusted. ‘The saying pleased the whole multitude,’ and they chose 
Stephen, Philip, Prochorus, Nicanor, Timon, Parmenas, and Nicolas, 
a proselyte of Antioch;* whom the Apostles then publicly and sol- 
emnly ‘appointed ’ to ‘serve tables.’ 
Four things seem to be self-evident in this narrative, namely: that 
_ these seven were appointed to take the charge of the temporalities of 
_ the Church, and particularly of the distribution of its charities to its 
poor members; that they were chosen by the free suffrage of the 
brotherhood, that they were set apart to their work by prayer and 
the laying on of the hands of the Apostles ; and — since every Chris- 
tian Church has ‘temporalities’ which require somebody’s care and 
thought —that here was intended to be given a hint and pattern for 
_ the copying of every such organization to the world’s end.? It is true 
_ that these seven are never called ‘ Deacons’ in the Acts, but only 
~ ‘the seven ,® but it is likely that this grew out of the fact that the 
office was so familiarly known as not to need special naming,’ as the 
Apostles were familiarly called ‘the twelve.’® Moreover, they are, 
for substance, named ‘ Deacons,’ in the very Greek words which re- 
cord the work to which they were chosen (v. 2), which are Sicxoveuw 
touniloig —diakonein trapezais ; which literally mean to deacon 


. 


1 “These names are all Greck, but we cannot thence infer that the seven were all Hellenists ; 
the Apostles Philip and Andrew bore Greek names, but were certainly not Hellenists. .. The 
title of ‘ deacons’ is nowhere applied to these seven in Scripture, nor does the word oceur in 
the Acts at all.- In 1 Tim. iii: 8, ete., there is no absolute identification of the duties of dea- 
cons with those allotted to these seven, but, at the same time, nothing to imply that they were 
diferent. And dvéyx\nror, verse 10, seems to refer to our paprupovptivons, verse 8... . The 
only one of these seven mentioned in the subsequent history (ch. xxi: 8) is culled idcmmog 
0 gvayyetoris, probably from the success granted him as recorded in ch. viii: 12. In these 
early days titles sprung out of realities, and were not yet mere hierarchichal classifications.””— 
Alford. Com. Acts vi:5. Vol. ii. p. 57. 
2 ‘‘Manente ratione, manet ipsa lex.” 3 Chap. xxi. 8. 
4 “Nor is it any objection, that in Acts xxi: 8, they are merely called ‘the seven,’ for as tho 
“name of Deacon was then the usual appellation of a certain class of officers in the Church, Luke 
uses this expression to distinguish them from others of the same name, just as ‘ the twelve?’ de- 
noted the Apostles.”—Neander. Planting and Training, etc p 84, note. 
5 See Matt. xxvi‘ 14, 20,47; Mark iv: 10, vi: 7; ix: 85; x:82; xi: 11; xiv: 10,17, 20, 
48; Luke viii: 1; ix: 12; xviii: 81, xxii: 3, 47 ; John vi: 67, 71; xx: 245; Acts vi: 2; 1 Cor. 
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[z. e. to officiate as deacons at] tables’ — duanovéew being the verb ex- 
pressing the activity of the noun dvxovog — diakonos — ‘deacon.’ — 

Tt has been urged that this office existed before this date. Mosheim, 
Kuincel, Olshausen and even Whately have supposed that the ‘ young 
men,’? who carried out the bodies of Ananias and Sapphira, were the 
deacons of the Church at Jerusalem. But the weight of authority is | 
against this theory, and common sense condemns it. 

(2.) The records and precepts in the Epistles, afford further evi- 
dence of the fact that the deaconship is the second, and temporal, office — 
in the Church. Paul, in writing to the Philippians, addresses “the — 
saints in Christ Jesus, which are at Philippi, with the Bishops and 
Deacons,’* showing that, so far as this Church was concerned, this 
office had existence then — a. D. 63,—probably thirty years after the 
choice of Stephen and his fellows at Jerusalem. 

And, in addressing Timothy,’ the same Apostle, after having given — 
at length the qualifications to be regarded by the Churches in their 
choice of Pastors, proceeds to say, “likewise must the Deacans be — 
grave, not double-tongued, not given to much wine, not greedy of filthy 
Iucre ; holding the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience. And ~ 
let these also first be proved; then let them use the office of a Dea- 
con, being found blameless,” etc. These directions clearly imply — 
Paul’s judgment that the office of a Deacon was the second, and—since ~ 
he names no other besides the Pastor — the only office in the Church 
remaining to be referred to, while the nature of his counsel would in-— 
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dicate his care to secure the selection of such men as would be emi- 
nently suitable to its peculiar functions. It is true that the specifie — 
duties connected with. this office in the 6th of Acts, are not here re-— 
counted, but, evidently, because they were so well understood that 
there was no need of it; so that Paul —assuming that every Chris- 
tian knew then, as now, what are the duties of a Deacon— proceeded 
to speak of the qualifications which he needs to possess, to secure the 
due discharge of those duties. 
(3.) The history of the early days establishes the fact that the of=— 


1 See Davidson’s Eccles. Pol. of New Test. (pp. 167-170), for a thorough examination and 
refutation of this theory. See also Mosheim (Comm. de reb- Chr. etc. p. 114, etc.) Mack (Com- 
mentar uber die Pastoral-briefe, p 269), and Kuincel, Meyer, and Olshausen (on Acts vy: 6, and 
vi: 1); also Conybeare and Howson (St. Paul, i. p. 466.) 

2 Phil. i: 1. 81 Tim. 3: 1-15. 
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fice of Deacon was, in primitive times, the second and only office in 


the Church, and had the care of its temporal affairs. NeANDER 
says, “besides these [the Presbyter-Bishops], we find only one other 
Church office in the Apostolic age; that of Deacons. The duties of 
this office were, from the beginning, simply external, as it was insti- 
tuted in the first place, according to Acts vi., to assist in the distribu- 
tion of alms. The care of providing for the poor and sick of the 
communities, to which many other external duties were afterward 
added, devolved particularly on this office.” Gurrickn says, “the 
second Ecclesiastical office in the single Church, was that of Deacon 
(Ateixovor—diakonot, Phili:1; 1 Tim iii: 8, 12), of whom originally 
there were seven. This office was at first established for the collec- 
tion and distribution of alms, and for the care of the poor and the 
sick,” etce.2-> Scuarr says, “ Deacons, or helpers, appear first in the 
Church of Jerusalem, seven in number, appointed in consequence of 
a complaint of the Hellenistic Christians that their widows were neg- 
lected in favor of the Hebrew Christians. The example of that 
Church was followed in all the other congregations, though without 
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_ particular regard to the number seven. ‘The office of these deacons, 
according to the narrative in Acts, was, to attend to the wants of the 
poor and the sick. To this work, a kind of pastoral care of souls very 
naturally attached itself; since poverty and sickness afford the best 
occasions and the most urgent demand for edifying instruction and 
consolation. Hence living faith and exemplary conduct were neces- 
sary qualifications for the office of Deacon.”* Kurtz says, “ Con- 
joined with, but subordinate to, the office of Presbyter or Bishop, 
of which the Apostles themselves for so considerable time discharged 
the duties at Jerusalem, was the office of Deacon. It was first insti- 
tuted by the Apostles, with consent of the people, for the purpose of 
caring for the poor and the sick at Jerusalem. Thence it spread to 
most other Christian communities,” etc. CoLEMAN says, “ Besides 
the Elders, there was, in the Apostolical and Primitive ages of the 

Church, only one other office —that of Deacon. The specific duty 

to which the Deacons were originally appointed, was to assist in the 

distribution of alms. The care of providing for the poor, the sick, 


_ 1“ Genera! History of Christian Religion and Church,” ete Vol. i. p, 188. (Torrey’s Trans.) 
_ 2 $hedd’s Guericke. Vol. i. p. 109. 8 History of the Christian Church, p. 184. 
: 4 Text Book of Church History, p. 68. 
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and of bestowing other needful attentions upon the members of the — 
community, for the relief of those who were occupied with the duties — 
of the ministry, devolved upon them.” + : 

This office did not escape perversion in the general corruption 
which soon came upon the churches. When Bishops were elevated 
above pastors, deacons were raised out of the ranks of the laity, and 
made a third order in the ministry. As early as the time when ~ 
Yenatius is claimed to have written the epistles called by his name, 
there are symptoms of this change,” and in the third century it became 
still clearer.2 The Puritans re-discovered and re-introduced the — 
office as it was known to the Apostles and the Primitive Church, but 
to this day, the Hierarchal churches pervert it as the third order of — 
the clergy-* 


4. Both Pastors (or Bishops, or Elders, or Teachers), and Dea-— 
cons, are to be chosen and set apart by the Church, from its own mem= 
bership. Tere are three points, namely: that the Church is to 
elect; to ordain—or otherwise set apart to office, its Pastor and 
Deacons; and that that election should be from among its own mem- 
bership. 

(1.) Every Church is to elect its Pastor or Pastors, and Deacons. 
That is, the right and duty of such election is resident in the Church, 
and not in any other power or body whatsoever. This has been 
already sufficiently dwelt upon.® 

(2.) Every Church is to ordain —or otherwise set apart to office 
— tts Pastor, or Pastors, and Deacons. To many minor offices — 
such as Clerk, Treasurer, Committees, and the like — election, with 
notification, is a sufficient ‘setting apart;’ and this, the nature of the 
transaction necessarily implies, must be done by the Church. The 
only question is whether, when the Church has chosen its Deacons, 
or its Pastor, and notified them, any further and special action is 
requisite on the part of the Church, or of any other party, in order so 


1 Ancient Christianity, p. 96. 

205 yap Bowptrwy Kat moray ecoty dtdkovor, adda éxxAnotas cod innpérat.”— Epist. 
ad Tral}. Sec. ii. p. 98. 

3 See Avostolic Constitutions, iii. c. 19; ii. c. 57; also Justin Martyr, Apol. i. c. 67 ; also- 
Isodore, in c. i. sec. 18, Diss. xxi; Also Conc. Trident. s. xxiii. c. 17, 

4 See Congregational Quarterly, Vol. i. (1859.) pp. 66-70. 5 See pp. 40-42. 
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to ‘set’ them ‘over’ the Body, that all the functions of their offices may 
be rightly administered? This question may be answered from the 
proprieties of the case, from the Scripture record, and from the 
usage of the past. 

(a.) The proprieties of the case suggest that induction into, and 
entrance upon the duties of, offices of so much weight and solem- 
nity, may suitably be connected with some service of special conse- 
cration of the new incumbent to those duties, and of special suppli- 
cation to God, —~that. he may have grace to discharge them wisely 


and well. Such service —aside from its probable relation to God’s 


pleasure in the matter — may be regarded as naturally tending, on 
the one hand, to highten the beginner’s conception of the importance 
of the work which he undertakes, and so to increase his humility, 
prayerfulness, and self-consecration ; and, on the other, to deepen those 
convictions in the minds of the Church which may lead them to all 
due submission, respect, and codperation. ‘So that a merely reasona- 


bie view of the matter would prompt some ceremony of induction into 


these high offices; and suggest that since the Church, under Christ, 
is supreme in the matter, she should assume the sole responsibility 
of that ceremony. So far as the office of Deacon is concerned, there 
is no contact between the appointing Church and the sisterhood, so 
that that comity and cooperation which create the difference between 
Congregationalism and Independency, make no claim that, with re- 
gard to the incumbency of this office, conference should be had with 
other churches. In the case of the Pastor, however, the fact is differ- 
ent. He sustains a guas? relation to all Congregational churches, as 
well as to that Church which has chosen him. He is to be recognized 
by other churches, as the Pastor of his own Church; and, in ex- 
change with their Pastors, and in the varied courtesies and activities 
of the Pastoral life, all neighboring Congregational churches have an 
interest in his personal ability, discretion, and soundness in the faith. 
It is, therefore, a prompting of the codperative and Congregational 


spirit, that, when a Church has made choice of its Pastor, it invite 


its sister churches to assemble, by their Pastors and appointed lay 
delegates, to review their action, and examine the candidate for their 
Pastorship, that so—being satisfied of the suitableness of both — 


they may pronounce the benediction of the fraternity of the churches 


upon the union, and extend the right hand of cordial fellowship from 


eos AL 
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that fraternity to the new comer. And, in token of its honesty in the 
transaction, and by way of concentrating upon the act which sets its 
Pastor in his place, all the weight of character and piety in Council 
assembled, it is every way suitable and fraternal for the Church to 
confide to these gathered representatives of the fraternity, its power 
of setting its Pastor in office over itself. And this is called ordina- 
tion — which is the mere formal consummation of the act of election, 
and consecration of the elected officer to his new duties. The power 
which sets the new Pastor over his Church, is Christ, the Great 
Head, speaking through the Church. Therefore, the power which 
should fermally call the new officer to his work, should be the Chureh 
speaking for Christ its Great Head. 

(0.) The New Testament view of ordination is very simple, and 
would never have been misunderstood, but for the muddling of its 
clear stream by hierarchal influence. The word ‘ordain’ —in the 
apparent sense of a solemn setting apart to the functions of office — 
is found only twice. The first instance is in the 14th of Acts, 


(v. 23), where it is said of Paul and Barnabas, that when they had 


“ordained them Elders in every Church,” etc., they commended them 
{the converts of Lystra, and Iconium, and Antioch] to the Lord, and 
passed on to Pisidia and Pamphilia. The second, is where Paul de- 
clares that he left Titus (Tit. i: 5) in Crete, “to ordain Elders” in 
every city, etc. Careful examination, however, reveals the fact that 
the first of these passages simply teaches us that the Apostles 


alt Ma 


prompted, and secured, the choice and service of Elders in every 


Church — without any implication of any ceremony whatever of the 


induction of these Elders to office;? and that the second, merely re-_ 


1 Other apparent instances are only apparent. For exatinio. our translation makes Paul : 


say (1 Tim. ii: 7), ‘‘ I am ordained a preacher, and an Apostle,’ etc. But the Greek is éreOny 


dyad Kypvt cai dndorodos, which simply means (see Alford, tn loco), ‘I was placed as a herald — 


and Apostle,” ete.; which carries no such sense as is conveyed by the word ‘‘ ordination.” So 


our translation says (Mark iii: 14) that Christ ‘‘ ordained twelve, that they should be with — 


him,” etc. But the Greck here is cat éroincsy dwosxa, which suggests nothing more than — 


that he selected out and appointed twelve to be Apostles, ete. (See Alford, Alexander, and 
Owen, in loco.) So, again, our translation says that Peter (Acts i: 22) told the disciples that 
one ‘must be ordained” to be a witness, with the eleven, of the resurrection of Christ. But 


here the Greek is papropa tijs dvactacews avrdv ody iptv yevécbar, etc., which means no 


more than that ‘one must be made (i. e. chosen) to be a witness,” etc. 
2‘ The word ‘ordain’ we now use in an Ecclesiastical sense, to denote a setting apart to an 


Office by the imposition of hands. But it is evident that the word here is not employed in that — 


sense. . ... The word here refers simply to an election or appointment of the Elders.”»— Barnes. 
Comment. ‘Acts xiv : 28. 
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peats the sense of the first, implying action on the part of Titus, 
resembling that of Paul and Barnabast—there being no hint, in 
either case, of any thing of a character like what is commonly called 
‘ordination’ in our time. Naturally enough—being themselves 
Bishops and ordained clergy, in the High Church sense — King 

_ James’ translators took it for granted that Paul and Barnabas and 
Titus must have made what they [the translators} understood by 
ordination, a part of the business of organizing the work of the Elder- 
ship with the churches, and that view colored their rendering; but, 
as every scholar can see, there is no hint of such ‘ ordination’ in the 
Greek. Fairly translated, and unmodified by any coloring from sub- 
sequent unscriptural Ecclesiastical usage, these texts would never 
have suggested any such act as that which is called ‘ordination, by 
the common speech of men. : 

The true Scriptural ground of ordination is found in other pas- 
sages —like that which informs us? that after the Holy Ghost had 
desired the ‘separation’ of Barnabas and Saul to the ministry unto 
the Gentiles, the Church at Antioch, after fasting and prayer, “laid 
their hands on them,” and sent them to their work; and those where 
Paul directs Timothy to ‘neglect not the gift that is in him, which 
was given him by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery ;’* and also commands fim ‘to lay hands suddenly on no 
man. * ‘These texts, taken in connection with the general tenor of 
the Bible, warrant the inference that it was the way of the Apostolic 
days, to set apart Gospel laborers to a new work,® by prayer and the 


See, also, Hackett, Calvin, Alexander, Erasmus, Grotius, and Alford, im loco. Alford says, 
**the word will not bear Jerome’s sense of ‘laying on of hands,’ adopted by Roman Catholic 
expositors. (Vol. ii. p. 147.) See, also, pp. 15-17 of this book. 

1 Barnes says again, on this text, —*‘ the word ‘ ordain’ has now acquired a technical signi- 
fication which it cannot be shown that it has in the New Testament. ... But the word used 
here does not necessarily convey this meaning, or imply that Titus was to go through what 
would now be called ‘an ordination service,’’ ete. (Comment. on Titusi: 5.) Calvin says on 
this text; ‘‘ He [Paul] does not give permission to Titus, that he alone may do every thing in 
this matter, and may place over the churches those whom he thinks fit to appoint to be bish- 
ops ; but only bids him preside, as moderator, at the elections, which is quite necessary. This 
mode of expression is yery common. In the same manner, a consul, or regent, or dictator is 
said to have ‘ created consuls,’ on account of having presided over the public assembly in elect- 
ing them. Thus also Luke relates that Paul and Barnabas * ordained Elders in every Church,” 
etc. (Comment on Tit.i:5. Calvin Translation Society's translation, p 290.) Conybeare and 
Howson render the verse “* Appoint Presbyters in every city.” (Vol. ii: p. 477), and Alford 
translates it — ‘‘ Mightest appoint, city by city, Wilders,” etc. (Vol. iii. p. 391.) 

2 Acts xiii: 2, 3. 3 1 Tim. iv: 14. 4 Chap. v: 22. 

5 We say toa new work. This transaction which took place at Antioch, was not the ordina- 
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laying on of the hands of the Elders. It had been, from the early 
ages, the practice to lay hands on the head of one on whom special 
blessing was invoked, and for whom specially solemn prayer was of- 
fered; as Jacob did upon the sons of Joseph, as Christ did upon the 
little children whom he blessed,? as Peter and John did on the believ- 
ers in Samaria,® as the Apostles did upon the seven deacons,’ as Paul 
did upon John’s disciples at Ephesus,® as Ananias did upon Paul, at 


Damascus.° This was a well-settled Jewish custom, and being perti- ij 


nent and every way pleasing and appropriate, it was naturally adopted 
by the disciples. But it had no official intent. It conveyed no offi- 
cial grace — although it was sometimes connected with the bestow- 
ment of those charismata which distinguished its miraculous, from 
every succeeding age, of the Church. It was not even necessarily 
the symbol of the consecration of the subject of it to any distinctively 
spiritual work at all, inasmuch as we find one of its clearest records 
in connection with the sétting apart of the seven deacons-to the dis- 


& 

eo 
i] 
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charge of a purely temporal function.’ As Dr. Tracy has well said, — 
“jit was merely a customary gesture, performed by any one, on any — 


”8 And so far as the sacred record 


informs us, it was always done — when done at all in connection with 
the setting apart of a Church officer to his work —by “the Presby- 


occasion, in praying for another. 


tery,” that is, the assembled Elders of the churches.? It would seem 


also that, in this ceremony, they acted for the Church. If ordination 
is the mere solemn installation of a functionary previously appointed, 
in the place to which he has been chosen; since the putting in place 
is a lesser act than the electing to the place, and since the Church 
has done the greater, it must follow that the power rests with it to 
do the less. So that ifa Church may elect its Pastor, it may ordain 


tion of Paul and Barnabas to the Apostleship, nor to the office of the ministry ; for Barnabas 
never was an Apostle, and Saul received his commission directly from Christ (Acts ix: 20; Gal. 
i: 11-17), and both had been preachers of the Gospel before (Acts ix: 27; xi: 22, 28). It was 
the solemn setting apart of these men to a new and special work, viz: to be missionaries to the 
Gentiles. 


1 Gen. xlviii: 14. 2 Matt. xix: 13-15. 3 Acts viii: 17. 
4 Acts vi: 6. 5 Acts xix: 6. 6 Acts ix: 17. 
7 Acts vi: 1-6. 


8 ‘Report on the induction of Deacons,” etc., in Appendix to Punchard’s ‘View. (Ed. — 


1860.) p. 313. 
9 Barnes says, ‘‘ there is not a single instance of ordination to an office mentioned in the New 
Testament, which was performed by one man alone.’— Comment. 1 Tim. iv: 14. 
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him — which is but carrying out that election to its full completion 
and result. And as there is nothing in Scripture to forbid or modify 
this view, so there is clear inference for its support. 

There is no command that this practice be continued in the churches, 
but there is a pleasant fitness in it which will secure its continuance 
to the world’s end. And—on the whole — Milton has well rendered 
the sense of the Bible concerning it, where he says, “as for ordina- 
tion, what is it, but the laying on of hands, an outward sign or symbol 
of admission? It creates nothing, it confers nothing; it is the in- 
ward calling of God that makes a minister, and his own painful study 
and diligence that manures and improves his ministerial gifts.” + 

(c.) The opinions and usages of the past speak to the same pur- 
pose. Our Fathers were clear that ordination should be the act of 
the Church. Joun Rosinson says: “I was ordained publicly, upon 
the solemn calling of the Church in which I serve, both in respect of 
the ordainers and ordained,”? and maintains that “if the Church 
without officers, may elect, it may also ordain officers; if it have the 
power and commission of Christ for the one, and that the greater, it 
hath also for the other, which is the less.”*? Joun Corron held 
not only that “the warrant by which each particular Church doth 
depute some of their own body (though not Presbyters), to lay their 
hands upon those whom they have chosen to be their Presbyters, is 
grounded upon the Power of the keys which the Lord Jesus Christ 
(who received all fullness of Power from the Father) hath given to 
the Church,’* but that a Church which has no officers of its own, 
“wants a warrant to repair to the Presbytery of another Church to 
impose hands upon their elect Elders.”° Joun DAVENPORT says: 
“their ordination of. officers, by deputing some chosen out of their 
own body thereunto (in the want of officers), is an act of the power 
of the keys residing in them. For, though the offices of Elders in 
general, and the authority of their office, as they are Rulers, is from 
Christ immediately ; yet the investing of this or that elect person 
: with this Office and authority, in relation to this or that Church, by 

_ application of it to him in particular, rather than to another —this is 


1 Animadversions, ete Prose Works. (Bohn’s Ed.) Vol. iii. p. 78. 

2 Defence of Synod of Dort, ete Works Vol. i. p. 463. 

8 Bernard's Reason’s discussed,” etc. Works. Vol. ii. p. 445. 

4 Way of the Churches. p. 48. 5 Ibid. p. 50. 
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by the Church.”? Tuomas Hooxer says: “it is plain that ordina- 
tion presupposing an officer constituted, does not constitute; therefore , 
it is not an act of Power, but of Order; therefore those who have : 
not the power of office may put it forth; therefore, though it be most 
comely that those of the same congregation should exercise it, yet the — 
Elders also of other congregations may be invited hereunto, and in- 
terested in the exercise of it in another Church, where they have no 
power, and upon a person who hath more power in the place than — 
themselves.” So he says, again, “though the act of Ordination be- — 
long to the Presbytery, yet the jus et potestas ordinandi,’ is conferred 
Jirstly upon the Church by Christ, and resides in her. It is in them 
Instrumenialiter ;4 in her Originaliter® They dispense it immedi- 
ately ; she by them mediately.”®° SamurLt Maruer says: “ Elders ~ 
meeting in a Council or Synod, with Brethren, may at the desire of a — 
particular Church, ordain its officers. But then, as it has been the 
judgment of these [the New England] churches in times past, there 
is yet no good reason why these churches should change their judg- 
ment, that the Elders so convened in Council or Synod, with their 
Brethren for this service, have no power or jurisdiction of their own; 
but act by virtue of the power derived from the particular churches 
which sent for them; so that, in short, particular churches are the 
first subjects of this power of ordaining; as it is for particular 
churches that Councils or Synods convene, when they meet in order 
to ordain officers for them.”” The CampripGe PLATFORM says: 
“Ordination we account nothing else, but the solemn putting of a 
man into his place and office in the Church, whereunto he had right 
before, by election; being like the installing of a magistrate in the 
Commonwealth ;” ® and further, “in such churches where there are no- 
. Elders, imposition of hands may be performed by some of the breth- 
ren orderly chosen by the Church thereunto. For if the people may 
elect officers, which is the greater, and wherein the substance of the 
office consists, they may much more (occasion and need so requiring) 
‘impose hands in ordination, which is less, and but the accomplishment 


1 Power of Congregational Churches, ete. p. 104. 2 Survey, ete. Part ii. p. 59. 

3 The Right and Power of Ordination. 4 Instrumentally. 

5 Originally. 6 Survey, ete. Part ii. p. 76. 

7 Apology for the Liberties of the Churches in New England,” etc. (Ed. 1788.) p. 60. 
® Chap. ix. secs. 2, 4. 
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of the other.” Corton MarTuer says, that “our Fathers reckoned 


not ordination to be essential unto the vocation of a minister, any more 
than coronation to the being of a king; but that it is only a conse- 
quent and convenient adjunct of his vocation; and a solemn acknowl- 
edgement of it, with an useful and proper benediction of Aim in it ;” 
yet he adds “setting aside a few ‘plebeian ordinations’ in the begin- 
ning of the world here among us, there have been rarely any ordina- 
tions managed in our churches but by the hands of Presbyters: yea, 
any ordinations but such, would be but matters of discourse and won- 
der.”? Increase Marner says, “the old doctrine of New England 
was, that if the Church where ordination is to be performed has not 


_ Elders of its own, they should desire neighbor Elders to assist in the 


ordination of their Pastor, and that with imposition of hands as well 
as with fasting and prayer.” ? 

These citations, we think, fairly represent the opinions and feelings 
of our New England Fathers, while their practice is well set forth by 


Cotron Maruer.’? In the beginning, there were a few of what he 


1 Magnalia, (Ed. 1853.) Vol. ii. pp. 242, 243. 2 Order of the Gospel. (A. D. 1700.) p. 100. 

3 Is ordination for life? Yes; in the sense that no other result is contemplated by it than 
that the newly elected Pastor wili remain Pastor —he desiring to do so, and the Church desiv- 
ing him to do so— until the relation be terminated by death. No, in the sense that when, 
for any reason, the good of the Church, or the welfare of the Pastor, require a separation, it 
can, and should, take place. Such was the way of our Fathers. They acted like men of piety 
and common sense, who were not afraid to trust both churches and Pastors to act manfully, 
and honestly, and in a kind and Christian spirit, in whatever exigencies might unexpectedly 
arise. The early Pastors were set over their churches in the hope and expectation that they 
would live and die with them; yet changes were always made when there was need of them, 
“Master Hooke” remained first Pastor of the Church in Taunton only seven years, when at 
the earnest request of the Church in New Haven, he becuine associated with John Davenport, 
as Teacher of that Church, in 1644-5; and Nicholas Street, his colleague and successor at 
Taunton, became also his successor at New Haven. John Norton left the Teachership at Ips- 
wich, to become John Cotton’s successor at Boston. Thomas Cobbet left the Church at Lynn, 
to become Roger’s successor at Ipswich. John Wheelwright was minister to the churches in 
Braintree, Mass. ; Exeter, N. II. ; Wells, Me. ; Hampton, N. H.; and Salisbury, N. I. John Ilig- 
ginson was Pastor at Guilford, Conn., and Salem, Mass. John Davenport left New Haven, to 
become Pastor (in his seventieth year) of the Ist Church in Boston. Charles Chauncy left the 
Pastorship of the Church in Scituate, Mass. ; among other reasons, because they did not support 


SB him, and was on his way to England, when he was chosen second President of Harvard College. 


Samuel Newman was Pastor at Weymouth and Rehoboth. John Woodbridge left Rowley for 
England, and England again for Newbury, where he ceased to be pastor before his death. 
Joshua Moody left Portsmouth for Boston, and Boston again for Portsmouth. Scores of such 
instances might be enumerated, showing that the practice of the first century of the churches 
in New England did not differ in this regard, in point of principle, from that which is now com- 


mon; though less change took place as a matter of practice. [Tor a statement of the principles 
_ which governed our Fathers in this matter, see Mather’s Magnalia, (Ed. 1853.) Vol. ii, 
pp. 250, 251.] 
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calls ‘plebeian’ ordinations,’ but afterward the churches generally 
ordained, as now, their Pastors, through delegation of their power to 


It is deeply to be regretted that it has become common among the churches in some sections 
of the country, to introduce into the terms of settlement, a clause that either party may termi- 
nate the relation by giving three or six months ‘ notice ’ in writing. We most earnestly object 
to this practice ; among other reasons, for the following : — 

1. It is unscriptural. The tone of Scripture implies that the term of the Pastoral office is for 
life, or ‘for good behavior.’ And there is no hint of any opposite principle, or practice. 

2. It is uncongregational. No man familiar with the records of the denomination, will con- 
tend that it is nota novelty in point of practice, and we do not see how any one who under- 
stands the principles of our system, can fail to see that it is radically inconsistent with them. 
It is one of the most important principles of our system tat the Church and not the Parish, is 
the body which ought to choose or refuse its Pastor, and yet this clause puts it in the power of 


a bare majority of another body — not one of whom is necessarily a Church member — practi- — 


cally to terminate the relation between the Church and its Pastor. Permanence, coetaneous 
with faithfulness, is the fundamental idea on which Congregationalism rests its difference of 
practice from those systems which favor an itinerant ministry, and this ‘six months’ novelty 
is an important step down from the vantage ground of Apostolic and Puritan principles to- 
wards those of Wesley: : 

8. It is unnecessary., No Parish of common sense would wish to retain its Pastor when his 
sense of duty constrained him to go; no Pastor of common sense would wish to impose himself 
upon his Parish, when their sense of duty clearly indicated that he ought not to stay. But 
Parishes and Pastors are — and must be — presumed to have both common sense and some de- 


gree of Christian principle ; so that no extraordinary provision is needed by either party for re- — 
lease, if Providence does not smile on the union. And if either party should prove to be lack- — 


ing, there are ways and means enough which may legally and properly be used to force a crim- 
inally unwilling partner to the dissolution of the copartnership, without welding a flaw into 
the very joint which unites them. 


4. It is inexpedient. It enables the relation to be sundered without the calling of a Council, 


and so may deprive the departing minister of any such ‘ papers’ of dismission, as will justify 
him to be settled elsewhere. It holds out constant invitation to sunder the relation for every 


little breeze of dissatisfaction, which otherwise would at once blow harmless over; thus affect- — 
ing the pastoral relation much as the marriage relation would be affected by a similar ‘six — 
months clause’ in the marriage contract. It may also very easily precipitate a parish upon — 
legal rocks, which may involve them in years of difficulty, if their action does not happen to’ 


square with the decisions of the courts. 


5. It is disgraceful to both parties entering into it. Tt concedes that neither has confidence 


that the other can be trusted to do right, without extraordinary precautions — which is a meth- 


od of doing business well enough between knaves, but out of place between Christian gentlemen. — 
6. It sends both parties to the wrong resort in case rea! difficulties arise. Christian principle, ~ 


humiliation before God, and subjection to his wisdom, are the means of extrication from diffi- 


culty, which Christ approves for his Church; not the going down into the Egypt of some © 
shrewd device in the ordination bargain, for help. Churches and Pastors ought to trust in the — 


Lord and do good; so shall they dwell in the land, and verily they shall be fed! 


1 “Jn general, the ordination of ministers was by imposition of the hands of their brethren 
in the ministry, but some churches, perhaps to preserve a more perfect independency, called — 


for the aid of no ministers of any other churches, but ordained their ministers by the imposi- 
tion of the hands of some of their own brethren. The ordination at Salem, Aug. 29, 1660, was 


performed in this manner, as I find minuted by a gentleman just arrived from England, who — 


was present.”—Iiutchinson. Massachusetts Bay. Vol-i. p. 424. 
Lechford says that ‘* Master Hooke ”’ received ordination at Taunton (A.D. 1687-8) ‘from the 


hands of one Master Bishop, a schoolmaster, and one Parker, an husbandman, and then Mas- — 


ter Hooke joyned [with Bishop and Parker] in ordaining Master Streate’’ [the Teacher of the 
Church.]—Vlain Dealing, etc. p. 96. (Mass. Hist. Coll. Vol. iii. Third Series.) 


Glen se es go wn: 
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the Elders of neighboring churches assembled in Council for that 
purpose.* 

A word of allusion to the hierarchal theory of Ordination, may be 
‘pertinent here. That theory is that the Apostles, in virtue of their 
Apostleship, ordained the first Bishops of the churches, and committed 
to them the official duty and right of ordaining those who should 
come after them, and so on in endless succession to the world’s end — 
none but Bishops ordained by Bishops having that power. This is 
sought to be established by the assertion that the Apostles ‘ ordained’ 
the seven deacons, and consecrated James Bishop of Jerusalem, Tim- 
othy Bishop of Ephesus, and Titus Bishop of Crete. But we have 
seen that the case of the seven Deacons involves no such inference,? 
and that there is no evidence that either James, Timothy, or Titus, 
was ever a ‘ Bishop’ in any such sense as this.’ It is further urged 
that the writings of the Fathers establish the fact that “for 1600 years, 
all Christian churches were governed by Bishops,” * who ordained all 
clergy. But we have already seen that for the first two centuries 
this claim is false, and that it was not until those corruptions which 
overspread the Church —and which begin to show their influence in 
the pretended Epistles of Ignatius — had swept away the primitive 
purity and simplicity of the faith, that this claim for the power of 
the Bishops, becomes true. Furthermore, on the Episcopal theory, 
the world is now destitute of a regularly ordained ministry, for 
it is impossible anywhere to establish a perfect succession — link 
touching link — from the hands of the Apostles. Even Archbishop 
Whately says, “there is no Christian Minister now existing, that 
can trace up, with complete certainty, his own ordination, through 
perfectly regular steps, to the times of the Apostles.”® And when one 


Messrs. Higginson and Skelton were ordained at Salem (A. D. 1629), by ‘‘ three or four of the 
gravest members of the Church ;”? John Wilson was so ordained at Charlestown (A. D. 1680), 
and Mr. Carter, at Woburn (1642). John Cotton, at Boston (A.D. 1633), and Mr. Iooker at 
Newtown, were ordained by the Church in presence of “neighbor ministers,” who gave the 
right hand of fellowship, — which Hubbard says was ‘according to the subsequent practice in 
New England.” — See Gov. Bradford's Letter Book in Mass. Hist, Coll., Vol. iii. p. 67; Ap- 


4 


_ pendix to Morton’s Memorial, (Ed. 1855), p. 419; Eliot’s History, in Mass. Hist. Coll., 1st 


Series, Vol. ix. p. 89. Hubbard’s History of New England, in Mass. Hist, Coll., 2d Series, Vol. 
y. p. 189. 

1 See Cotton Mather’s Ratio Discipline, pp. 14-42; Increase Mather’s Disquisition concern- 
ing Ecclesiastical Councils, p. ix.; and Palfrey’s History of New England, Vol. ii. p. 39. 

2 See p. 140. 3 See pp. 107-109. 4 Hook’s Church Dictionary, pp. 410, 411. 
_ 5 See pp. 77-110. 6 Corruptions of Christianity, (Gowan’s Ed. 1860), p. 170. 
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thinks of the filthy lives of some of the Popes, it seems amazing that 
any Church, or portion of a Church, or any holy man, should desire 
to establish, much less to rest his claims to ministerial character upon, 
it. Yet Bishop Brownwell, of Connecticut, in a charge given some 
years since, to his clergy, said, “if a regular ministerial succession in 
the order of Bishops, be not conformable te Scripture and Apostolie 
usage, Lpiscopacy is an unjustifiable usurpation.” 4 

(3.) The Church must select and set apart its officers from among 
tts own number. Ina government of the people, the essential idea of 
an officer is of one elected by the people from themselves, to do for 
them the work which is the function of that office. Monarchies and 
aristocracies put officers authoritatively over the people, by the action 
of a power without; but republicanism knows no such procedure, and 
since a Congregational Church is the simplest and purest form of a 
republic, it can consistently know no officer whom it does not raise 
out of its own ranks, and itself— under Christ — invest-with his 
official dignity and power. 

This is so simple, and follows so inevitably from the first principles 
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of the Congregational Church Polity, that it could hardly have been 


questioned, for a moment, if Presbyterian theories and practices had 
not stolen in insensibly to modify their working. We never heard 
of any Church which doubted that its Deacons should be chosen from 


its own membership, but an idea obtains, to some extent, that a Pas- 
tor need not necessarily be a member of his own Church; nay, that 


it is expedient that he should not be! But any theory which would 
make it right for a Church to choose its Pastor from the membership 
of another Church, would make it right, as well, for it to choose its 


1 See on this general subject, an earnest discussion in Hall’s Puritans and their Principles, 


(pp. 810-409); Davidson’s Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament, (pp. 218-262); Dr. 
Owen, Works, (Vol. xiii. p- 219); Chauncy’s View of Episcopacy, passim; Barnes’ Inquiry 


into the Organization and Government of the Apostolic Church, etc., (pp. 89-188); Coleman’s 


Primitive Church, (pp. 297-800), etc. 


Also consult articles on Apostolical. Succession, in Princeton Review, Vol. xix. (1847), pp. 539- 
564, and Eclectic Review, 4th Series, Vol. iv. p. 547; on The Validity of Congregational Ordi- 
nation, by Dr. Lamson, in the Christian Examiner, Vol. xvii. (1834), pp. 177-202; on Ordina- 


tion, by Dr. J. P. Wilson, in the Monthly Christian Spectator, Vol.i., New Series, (1827), pp. 
605-512; on Episcopacy, by Dr. Bacon, in the New Englander, Vol. i. (1843), pp. 890, 545, 586, 
and Vol. ii. (1844), pp. 309, 440; by Dr. Bushnell, Vol. ii. p. 143-175; by Dr. J. P. Thompson, 
Vol. iii. (1845), pp. 140-149 ; by Albert Barnes, Vol. iii. (1845), pp. 833-878; in American Bibli- 
cal Repository, 38 Series, Vol. i. (1845), by A. D. Eddy, pp. 815-359 ; and on the Primitive 
Episcopate, in the Eclectic Review, 4th Series, Vol. xxii. p. 47. 


il 
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Deacons, or its clerk, or treasurer, from another Church. No logi- 
cal difference can be shown between these offices in this particular. 
Any attempt to make such a distinction in favor of a Pastor, must 
ground itself upon some theory of the nature and tenure of his office, 
which is uncongregational, and unscriptural. If he is their guide and 
- teacher, sent by Christ through their calling and election and conse- 
cration of him, he must be one of themselves, or they have no such con- 
trol over him as makes it fit for them to order that he assume — under 
Christ — pastoral leadership over them. Of course they will not invite 
a non-Church member to be their spiritual guide; but if he must be- 
long to some Church, why not to that Church? If, when attention be 
first turned toward him as a candidate for the pastoral office in one 
Church, he be a member of another, why should he not, when invited to 
become Pastor, on acceptance of that invitation, remove his Church 
connection, as well as his personal presence, to the inviting Church ? 
If he were simply a private Church member, it would be his duty to do 
so, for no principle is better settled than the duty of Church members 
removing from one place to another, within a reasonable time, to re- 
move their Church relation also ; but his private Church membership 
always underlies his official character and relation. Is he afraid to 
trust the Church over which he is to be settled, with the custody of 
his Christian character? Does he intend to commit acts worthy of 
discipline, and does he aim to embarrass discipline by distance? 
Does he love his old Church better than that to which he now prom- 
ises to give his best affections and all his strength? Has he some 
vague notion that if it should ever be his misfortune to be brought to 
trial on any charge, he ought to have such trial by his ‘peers ;’ and 
so he will say ‘hands off,’ to his own Church, without remembering 
that they are quite as really his ‘peers,’ as the membership of any 
other Church can be; and without reflecting that in his permanent 
and fundamental character of a private Church member, he will be 
tried by his ‘peers,’ if tried by them? Does he conceive that be- 
cause the Holy Ghost has made him “ overseer” of his Church, he 
is therefore raised above accountability to it ; when even the Governor 
of a Commonwealth, if he were to commit a crime, must be tried by 
the common Courts of that Commonwealth, like any other criminal, 
and not by a jury of Governors? Does he esteem it the course like- 
liest to ensure that mutual confidence and entire trust and love, which 
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are ‘the bond of perfectness’ between a successful Pastor and his — 
Church, by standing off from them in the beginning, as if he distrusted, — 
and expected always to distrust, them so far that he will never be- 
come one with them to that degree that they will have his honor and E 
his usefulness in their fraternal keeping ? ‘ 
So far as the Scripture bears upon this question, it intimates that 
‘Elders’ are to be ordained ‘7m every Church,’ not over it; and 
the voice of our Congregational Fathers is one and earnest to the © 


same effect ;1 while it is believed that the churches are growing in- 


1 John Robinson in his Appendix to Mr. Perkins Six Principles, says,in an answer to the — 
question by whom Church officers are to have their ‘‘ outward calling?” ‘ By the Church, 
whereof they are members for the present, and to which they are to administer,” and he adds 
that if such an officer be found ‘‘ unfaithful in his place,” he ‘‘ is by the Church to be warned 
to take heed to his ministry he hath received, to fulfil it; which, if he neglect to do, by the = 
same power which set him up, he is to be put down and deposed, being dealt with as a brother.” 
—Works, Vol. iii. pp. 48), 431. ; 

Thomas Welde (‘‘ Pastor of the Church of Roxborough, in New England,”’) says in his Answer 
to W. R. etc. (London, A. D. 1644) ‘it is our usual and constant course, as hath been said, not 
to gather any Church until they have one amongst themselves fit for a minister, whom with all 
speed they call into office, and account themselves a lame and imperfect body till that be effect- 
ed.’ And to this he adds: ‘‘ is it not a thing most natural fora body to employ its own mem- 
bers? Is not the mutual interest, in cach other, the stronger tie? Do not all bodies and 
societies in the world, the very same? Was ever any man of another corporation elected sheriff 
or mayor, or unto any special office in London, unless he were first seasoned with this same — 
salt, of membership of the same body ?”’— Hanbury, Vol. ii. p. 829. 

John Cotton says (Way of the Churches, etc.) ‘‘ They look out from amongst themselves such 
persons as are in some measure qualified, ete.’? But if they ‘ find out none such in their own 
body, they send to any other Church for fit supply.” That these members of another Church, 
must transfer their membership on receiving office, is made clear, however, by Cotton’s own 
example, who became a member of the Church in Boston, a month before he became its 
Teacher.— See Way, p. 89, and M’Clure’s Life of Cotton, pp. 107-110. 

John Davenport says, that a Church when formed, ‘‘ must look out from among themselves 
for such officers as Christ hath given to his Church ; these they must chuse and ordain, profes- 
sing their voluntary submission to their office rule, and authority, in the Lord.” ‘Powe 
Congregational Churches, etc. p. 94. g 

Thomas Hooker says that an officer ‘‘is a brother as well as any of the rest, and therefore 
the processe of our Saviour lieth as fair against him, as against another.’”’— Survey, etc. Parti. 
p 52; also pp. 155, 192, and Part ii. p. 68. 

Cotton Mather says, (Ratio Discipline, A. D. 1726), ‘in these proceedings [settling a minis- 
ter], there is a seasonable care taken, that if he were a member of some other Church, he haye 
his dismission (his relation declared to be transferred) unto that which now have their eye 
upon him, to be their pastor; that as near as may be, according to the primitive direction, they 
may chuse from among themselves.’—Ratio Discipline, p. 22. 

Isaac Chauncy says, (Dirine Institution of Congregational Churches, A.D. 1697,) ‘‘ none 
can be an officer of a corporation, but he that is incorporate first as a member.””—Div. Instit. 
etc. p. 104. 

Cambridge Platform says, “in case an Elder offend incorrigibly, the matter so requiring. ag 
the Church had power to call him to office, so they have power according to order (the council 
of other Churches, where it may be had, directing thereto), to remove him from his office ; and 


z 


creasingly to feel the importance of fidelity to the first principles of 
their Polity, and the dictates of common sense, in this particular, 
and many have made it one of their ‘standing rules’ that their Pas- 
~ tor shall be a member of their own body —an example which we 
think it would be well for every Congregational Church to foliow. 
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A word may pertinently be added here in reference to what have, 
of late, been commonly called StatepD Stpp ies; that is, ministers 
acting as pastors for churches, without assuming the official relation 
of Pastor to them. It will be an obvious inference from the princi- 
ples before laid down, that Congregationalism recognizes no such 
Church officers as a part of the regular force of her laborers. A 
‘Stated Supply’ is not a Deacon; equally he is not a Pastor —be- 
cause the Church has neither chosen nor ordained him to that post — 
and since Congregational churches have no other officers than Pastors 
and Deacons, he is not an officer of the Church; and as a mere pri- 
vate member of some Church (usually another than that with which 
he labors) he has no authority to perform the work of the ministry, 
except ex necessitate —in the absence of a qualified person, or while 
he is regularly on his way to the Pastorship. 

Congregationalism indeed recognizes the right of any person whom 
God seems to have called to the ministry — by gifts, graces, and op- 
portunities —and whom any Church of Christ may elect as its 
Teacher, to preach and teach; though—to avoid frequent mistakes, 
and imposition, and the precipitant running of over-fast men whom 


being now but a member [of course, then, it is implied that in every case a Pastor will haye be- 
come a member of his own Church] in case he add contumacy to his sin, the Church that had 
power to receive him into their fellowship, hath also the same power to cast him out, that they 
have concerning any other member.”—Platform, Chap. x. sec. 6. 

Prof. Upham (in his Ratio Discipline), argues this point, (1.) because private Church mem- 
bers ought to remove their relation to that Church with which they worship, and so, for exam- 
ple’s sake, should the Pastor ; (2.) because he meets and acts with the Church, which ought not 
to be done, merely as ex officio ; (3.) because his refusal to become a member of his own Church 

- will tend to generate feelings of distrust and alienation; and (4.) because ministers, as well as 
private Christians, need the benefit of Church watch and discipline-—Upham’s Rat. Dis. pp. 
127-130 ; also p. 170. ‘ 

Dr. Dwight held that ‘‘ a minister is a member of the Church of Christ at large. but is never, 
fin the proper sense, a member of a particular Church,”’ (Sermon clyii.) but his head was be- 
fogged with Consociationism, and he seems to have regretted that we were not all Presbyte- 

‘rians, at least in our Church Judicatories. (See Sermon clxii.) The same remarks will meas- 
“urably apply to Dr. Woods. (See his Works, Vol. iii. pp. 572-583.) 
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the Lord has not sent, and to insure the needful preparatory training 
— the system favors a regular ‘licensure’ of candidates for the min- 


istry, after thorough examination by some competent persons (either — 


a Church or an Association of Ministers), the possession of which 


‘licensure’ shall be recognized as prima facie evidence that its pos- 


sessor 7s ‘called of God as was Aaron,’ and is therefore, a suitable per-— 


son to be employed to preach the Gospel, and to be thought of by a 
Church as its Pastor. But all this is preliminary. Such a preacher, 
clearly, remains a lay exhorter, until some Church has elected and 
ordained him to be its Pastor. Then first he ceases to be a mere 


private Church member (more gifted than his brethren), and becomes _ 


a ‘minister of reconciliation, fully empowered to perform all the 
labors and discharge all the responsibilities of the Pastoral office. 
Strictly speaking, and as a matter of pure logical deduction from 
the principles of the case, it follows that when such a Pastor ceases 
to hold his official relation to the Church from which he received his 
elevation to the ministry, he descends into the ranks of the laity again, 
and is no more a minister, until some other Church shall have elected 
and ordained (or installed —as all ordinations of a man after his first, 
are usually called) him as its Pastor; when he resumes the official 
rank which he had demitted, rising again out of the ranks of the 
laity, to the function of the ministry. He has the same right to 
preach in this interim that he had after his licensure before his first 
ordination, namely: a temporary right of courtesy and general con- 
sent, until —finding that the Great Head does not call him to any 
pastorship — he shall subside into a mere layman; or until he shall be 
chosen and ordained by some other Church as its Pastor, and become 
a minister again. This, we say, is the necessary verdict of the 


- 


principles of Congregationalism in regard to this matter; as it was 


the practice of the Fathers.1| But — partly through forgetfulness of 


1 “hey did not allow the Priesthood to be a distinct order, or to give a man an indelible 


character; but, as the vote of the brotherhood made him an officer, and gave him authority to 


preach and administer the sacraments among them, so the same power could discharge him 
from office, and reduce him to the state of a private member.”’—Account of the Brownists. Neal. 
Vol. i. p. 150. 

John Robinson held that a minister’s relation to his own Church was such that he had no 
official character away from it, even in another Church. He says: ‘‘it is not lawful for thee, 
reverend brother, to do the work of a Pastor where thou art no Pastor, lest thou arrogate to 
thyself that honor which appertains not unto thee. Thou art called, that is elected, and or- 
dained a pastor of some particular Church, and not of all churches. .. . We will illustrate this 
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these principles ; partly through the subtle influence of surrounding 
hierarchal notions, as if the ministry were a ‘standing order’ of men 


by a similitude. Any citizen of Leyden may enjoy certain privileges in the city of Delft, by 
yirtue of the politic combination of the United Provinces, and cities, under the Supreme heads 
thereof, the States-general; which he is bound also to help and assist with all his power, if 
necessity require; but that the ordinary magistrate of Leyden should presume to execute his 
public office in the city of Delft, were an insolent, and unheard of usurpation. The very same, 
and not otherwise, is to be said of pastors, and particular churches, in respect of that spiritual 
combination mutual under their Chief and sole Lord, Jesus Christ.”,— Works, Vol. iii. p. 17. 

The New England Widers say, in their answer to the questions sent over from England, 
(A D. 1637), ‘‘ we have no such indelible character imprinted on a minister, that he must needs 
be so for ever, because he once wasso. His ministry ceasing, the minister ceaseth also.”— 
Answer 77. 

Allin and Shepard (A. D. 1648) say, ‘“‘ Ifa minister be [even] unjustly deposed, or forsaken, by 
his particular Church, and he also withal renounce and forsake them, so far as all office and re- 
lation between them cease ; then he is no longer an officer or pastor in any Church of God, what- 
soever you will call it; and the reason is, because a minister’s office in the Church is no ‘ indel- 
ible character,’ but consists in his relation to the flock. And if a minister once ordained, his 
relation ceasing, his office of a minister, ‘steward of the mysteries of God? shall still remain; 
why should nota ruling Elder or deacon, remain an Elder or deacon in the Church as well? 
All are officers ordained of Christ, alike given to his Church ; officers chosen and ordained by 
laying on of hands alike ; but we suppose you will not say a deacon, in such a case, should re- 
main a deacon in the ‘ Catholic’ Church ; therefore not a minister.’? — Defence of the Answer, 
etc., by John Allin, Pastor of Dedham, and Thomas Shepard, Pastor of Cambridge, in New 
England. Londdn. 1648, 4to, in Hanbury, Vol. iii. p. 42. 

Cambridge Platform says, ‘‘ Church officers are officers to one Church, even that particular 
Church over which the Holy Ghost hath made them overseers. Insomuch as Elders are com- 
manded to feed, not all flocks, but that flock which is committed to their faith and trust, and 
dependeth upon them..... He that is clearly loosed from his office relation unto that Church 
whereof he was a minister, cannot be looked at as an officer, nor perform any act of office in 
any other Church, unless he be again orderly called unto office ; which, when it shall be, we 
know nothing to hinder, but imposition of hands also in his ordination ought to be used towards 
him again. For so Paul the Apostle received imposition of hands twice, at least, from Ana- 
nias.””— Chap. ix. Sec’s. 6, 7. 

This Platform was agreed upon in 1648. In 1679, a Synod held at Boston ‘considered’ it, 
and yoted that they ‘‘do unanimously approve of the said Platform, for the substance of it.” 
Cotton Mather explains (Magnalia, Vol. ii. pp. 237-247) what they meant by the use of this 
language, and says that, at that time, it was the general opinion that “ the pastor of a neighbor- 
ing Church may, upon the request of a destitute Church, occasionally administer the sacra- 
ments unto them; and adds, ‘*I suppose there are now few ministers in the country but 
what consent unto the words of Dr. Owen, ‘ Although we have no concernment in the figment 
of an indelible character accompanying sacred orders, yet we do not think the pastoral office is 
such a thing as a man must leave behind him every time he goes from home.’ ”’ 

John Cotton did not baptize his child ‘ Seaborn,’ on the voyage hither, because he held that 
“a minister hath no power to give the seals but in his own congregation.”” — Sayage’s Win- 
throp, Vol. i. p. 181. 

Winthrop says of Mr. Ward’s (of Ipswich) being chosen by some of the freemen to preach the 
Election Sermon, ‘‘ they had no great reason to choose him, though otherwise very able, seeing 

he had cast off his Pastor’s place at Ipswich, and was now no minister, by the received determi- 
nation of our churches.” — Savage's Winthrop, Vol. ii. p 42. 

‘© A Church officer, of whatever degree, was an officer only in his own congregation. The 
primitive doctrine of New England was, that no man was a clergyman in any sense, either be- 
fore his election by a particular Church, or after his relinquishment of the special trust so con- 
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invested, by“ordination, with an official dignity of which nothing short 
of deposition can divest them; and partly through that natural and 
praiseworthy kindness of heart which leads men to refrain from 


reminding a man of any change in his position from a higher to a — 


lower — the practice of the denomination has, of late years, been to — 


consider a man who is once a minister as always a minister, unless 
he be deposed; even when he has left the work of the ministry and 
become permanently engaged in secular pursuits for his daily bread. 
This has led the churches so far to forget the only real ground on 
which a man’s right to the ministry rests, that they seem largely 


to have come to suppose that right to be lodged in the ‘licensure’ — 


of some Association of Ministers, or the action of an Ordaining 
Council, rather than in their own choice and consecration. And, 
being, perhaps,.feeble and doubtful how long they may be able to 


maintain the ministry of the word among them; being, it may be, — 
uncertain how great will be the success of that preacher whom 


they, on the whole, desire to undertake the work; and being, not 


unlikely, frightened by the misfortune of some neighboring Church ~ 
with a bad Pastor who was unwilling to follow his departed useful- 
ness — holding on to his legal settlkement as a drowning man grips — 


the rope which he took overboard with him in his fall — they think it 
may be a more excellent way to ‘hire a stated supply’ for the Pul- 
pit, as they ‘hire a stated supply’ for the farm-yard or the meadow; 
both preacher and ploughman to go when wages are stopped, or 
when they can ‘do better’ elsewhere. This mercenary practice has 
— strangely enough — been favored by some ministers, who think to 
make it convenient to leave when a ‘field of broader usefulness’ 
opens elsewhere, and who esteem it a convenience to be hampered by 
no necessity for advice of Council, as to staying or going. 


All this is uncongregational, and unscriptural, and — as facts abun-— 
dantly are testifying — evil for the churches; and for the ministry, as — 


well. The New Testament idea of a Christian Church is of a broth- 
erhood guided and led by one of its own members, in whom all have 


so much confidence and love as to entrust him, under Christ, with the — 


responsibility of the Pastoral office ;—one whose interests will be 


ferred ; and that, even while in office, he was a layman to all the world except his own congre- 


gation, and had no right to exercise any clerical functions elsewhere.’’—Palfrey’s History of 
New England, Vol. ii, p. 39. 


a 


identical with theirs, and who will ‘dwell among his own people ;’ 
who will be such a Shepherd of the flock that the sheep will follow 
him because they know his voice. ‘ But he that is an hireling and not 
the Shepherd, whose own the sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming 
and leaveth the sheep and fleeth; and the wolf catcheth them, and 
seattereth the sheep. The hireling fleeth because he ts an hireling, 
and careth not for the sheep.” ‘The more feeble a flock may be, the 
more it needs the tender care of a shepherd, who loves it because it 
is his own, and who is even willing to give his life for the sheep. 
And the more feeble a Church may be, the more it needs the service 
of a Pastor ; who will make its lot his own, who is willing to spend 
and be spent for it, who is not mainly occupied in looking out for a 
better place for himself elsewhere, but whose whole soul is intent 
upon the growth in grace of the people of God and the conversion of 
sinners there, until Zion shall find enlargement and the little one be- 
came a thousand, through the affluent descent of that celestial influ- 
ence which alone can make a Church rich, and add no sorrow 
thereto. 
It is readily conceded that exceptional cases may exist, where a 
_ minister may rightly labor with a Church temporarily, without the 
intention, on either side, of a permanent union. But it is questiona- 
ble even then, if it would not be better tor that minister to remove 
his relation to that Church, and to be elected by it its Pastor, for the 
time that he may remain; throwing in his lot heartily with them, 
and being one with them, so long as his labor is there. It cannot, 
we think, be questioned that the Divine idea of churches is of a 
brotherhood led by a Pastor; and that God may much more reason- 
ably be expected to further, with his continual help, a Church which 
in this respect complies with the spirit of his Word, than one which 
ionores, or tramples on it. And as for the ‘Stated Supplies’ them- 
selves, it may be commended to their earnest and prayerful thought, 
whether the old-fashioned Congregational pastorate is not more favor- 
able to the permanence, happiness, and usefulness of the relation of a 
minister to his Church, than this illogical, unscriptural, and, to say 
the least, practically doubtful modern practice? Meanwhile it is 
clear that so long as a ‘Stated Supply’ is neither an officer nor a 
member of the Church to which he temporarily ministers, he is not 
in any Congregational sense its Pastor, and has no right to represent 
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it, as such, in Councils to which that Church may be invited to send 
its ‘Pastor and Delegate ;’ and, since he derives no ministerial char- 
acter from any vote or action of the Church to which he preaches, he 
is not, in any proper official sense, a minister of Christ at all; as, if he 
has never received Ordination from any Church, he never was officially 
a minister, and if he was ever ordained over some other Church, his 
dismissal from it has reduced him again to the position of a layman — 


having only that right to preach which any gifted layman has, after 


the approval of his gifts by some ‘licensing’ body. 

But suppose him to have been ‘ Ordained as an Evangelist,’ — 
would not that give him pewer to exercise his ministry everywhere 
and always, without action from any particular Church? To this we 
reply that, strictly speaking, on pure Congregational principles there 
is no such thing as ‘ordaining’ men as ‘Evangelists.’ Ordination is the 
act by which —usually through a Council—a Church solemnly in- 
ducts to his position the Pastor whom it has previously elected over 
itself! Congregationalism knows of no other ordination than this. 


v 


Our Fathers knew of none other.2. There is neither Scriptural jus-— 


1 See pages 187-148. 

2 Hooker says, ‘‘ There ought to be no ordination of a minister at large, namely, such as 
should make him Pastor without a people.”— Survey, etc. Preface, p. xvi. 

Isaac Chauncy says, ‘‘ Christ never constituted such a ministry, but what were set in a par- 


ticular Church by election.’’—Divine Institution of Congregational Churches. (London, 1697). — 


p. 18. 

John Owen (in his True Nature of a Gospel Church), argues at length that ‘‘no Church 
whatever hath power to ordain men ministers for the conversion of infidels ”’ [%. e. Heathen], 
*‘antecedently unto any designation by divine providence thereunto.”’ He further argues that 
no man can be ordained but unto a determinate office over some particular Church, because, 
(1.) it is against the practice of the Apostles; (2.) it was absolutely forbidden in the ancient 
Church, by the Council of Chalcedon; (8.) such ordination wants an essential constitutive 
cause, and is therefore invalid; (4.) it makes a relate without a correlate, which is impossible ; 


(5.) it is inconsistent with the whole nature and end of the Pastoral office.— Works, Vol. xvi. 


pp. 92-94. 

Increase Mather (in his Order of the Churches in New England vindicated) answers, in the 
negative, the question whether ‘‘ a man may be ordained a Pastor except to a particular Church, 
and in the presence of that Church?” on these grounds; (1.) there is no instance of any such 
ordination in Scripture; (2.) Pastor and flock are relates, and therefore one cannot be without 
the other; (8.) a Pastor is under obligation to feed every one that is of the flock which he isa 


Pastor unto (Acts xx: 28, Heb. xiii: 17), which would be impossible; (4.) if a man is Pastor of © 


the Church universal, no particular Church has any jurisdiction over him; (5.) ancient experi- 
ment proved the inexpediency of such general ordinations, and led to their suppression ; 
(6.) they are contrary to the judgment of the most eminent divines, and the practice of the 
best Reformed churches.— Order, ete. pp. 101-109. 

The practical question as to what should be done in the case of missionaries to the Indians, 
early arose in New England, and the manner of its answer shows the conscientious convictions 
of our Fathers. Stephen Badger was ordained a missionary to the Indians, at Natick, but he 
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tification nor suggested need of any other. The supposed need, in 
the case of ‘ Evangelists’ and Missionaries, grows out of the assump- 
tion that only an ordained person has the right to administer Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. But that assumption is a legacy of Popery 
which Congregationalism will do well to decline; since the Bible does 
‘neither affirm nor endorse it.’ Scripturally, one of the Deacons or 


was called and ordained in connection with a Church gathered there. The officers of the 
churches of the converted Indians at Martha’s Vineyard were ordained only after choice of those 
churches In 1783, 1785, 1754, and 1762, missionaries were ordained at Boston and Deerfield, to 
labor among the Indians. Some who took part in them seem to have had scruples which they 
quieted on the theory that the action was only anticipatory of that which would come from the 
churches which would be gathered; and this is the only logical ground on which a Congrega- 
tionalist can assist in such an ordination. But such an Evangelical fiction is needless, and 
therefore indefensible. —See Upham’s Ratio Discipline, pp 13)-187; Cumming’s Congrega- 
tional Dictionary, pp 170, 276-279. 
1 The great command of Christ to baptize all nations, was indeed addressed to ‘‘ the eleven” 
, Apostles, but not in such a sense as to indicate that they alone should have the right to bap- 
tize. It is clear, (from John iv: 2, and Acts ii: 41,) that the ‘ disciples” baptized, Philip the 
Deacon baptized the Eunuch. Ananias seems to have baptized Paul. Peter did not himself 
baptize Cornelius and his company (Acts x: 48). Paul (1 Cor. i: 14-17) was accustomed to 
leave his converts to be baptized by others. There is not—we make boi. to say —a single 
passage in the New Testament which, directly or indirectly, lays down as a precept, or portrays 
 eyen in the form of an example, the duty of baptizing, as one that inheres in the Pastor of a 
Church. Doddridge, indeed, says, (Lectures on Divinity, Lect cec., Sec. x. 8) ‘‘it is fit that 
baptism should be administered only by the teachers and ministers of the Church where their 
assistance can be had, not only because it appears that these were the persons by whom it was 
administered in the New Testament, but because (ceteris paribus) they must be most capable 
of judging who are the fit subjects of it” But this, in the first place, concedes all that we claim— 
_ for we only hold that baptism may be administered by duly authorized laymen, when the assis- 
tance of a Pastor cannot be had; while, in the second place, it makes a questionable inference 
_ from the New Testament —since there is no evidence that all of the disciples who baptized, 
were ‘‘ teachers and ministers ” of churches ; and, in the third place, it rests upon an argument 
_ without practical foundation — inasmuch as it is the business of the administrator of Baptism, 
to baptize only those whom the Church directs him to seal with that ordinance ; as being cither 
_ the infant children of believers whose right is recognized in its articles of faith and covenant, or 

ndividuals whom it has yoted to be suitable candidates for its membership — the Church thus 
always assuming judgment ‘‘ who are the fit subjects ” of the ordinance 

As to the Lord’s Supper, there is no precept from the lips of Christ himself prescribing any 
_ person or persons, as the proper officiators His words were (Paul says) to the whole body, 
this do, in remembrance of me.” Nor is there a word in Paul’s description of the scene, or 
comments upon it, to imply that, in his apprehension, the validity or propriety of the ordi- 
nance depended, in any manner, upon the person who was the medium of the words said, and 
the actions done All the stress is laid on the social character of the rite, as one in which the 
whole body of believers join ; —‘‘ this do ye,” “ as often as ye eat and drink,” etc., ‘‘ ye do shew 
_ the Lord’s death till he come,” ‘ when ye come together to eat, tarry one for another,” ‘‘ that 
_ ye come not together unto condemnation,” ete It would, of course, be natural for the Pastor 
to officiate, where there was a Pastor, but no law of that sort is enacted, no advice thereto 
_ In conformity with this freedom, was the practice of the early Church. Dr, Coleman says, 
(Ancient Christianity, p. 890) ‘* the duty of administering the ordinance [of Baptism] does not 
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any brother of the Church, whom it may authorize for the purpose, 


is competent — in the absence of its Pastor — to baptize, or to preside 


appear to have been restricted to any officer of the Church... . Lay baptism, of which frequent 


sl Ni eae 


mention is made in the early history of the Church, was undoubtedly treated as valid by the 


laws and usages of the ancient Church.” So he says (p. 427) of the Lord’s Supper — ‘‘ nothing 
is said in the New ‘Testament respecting the person whose prerogative it is to administer this 
sacrament... . According to the earliest documents of the 2d and 8d centuries, it was the ap- 
propriate office of the president of the assembly to administer the Eucharist.’ Tertullian 
(A. D. 200) asserts the right of the lay members of the Church both to baptize and to adminis- 
ter the Lord’s Supper, (De Exhort. Cast. Opera. Ed. Lipsiz, Vol. ii. p.105) See also, to the 
same purport, Erasmus (Ed. Lib. xxvi. Vol. iii.), and Grotius (De Cane. Ad ubi pastores non 
Sunt Opera. Vol. iv. p. 507 

A few more modern endorsements of the opinions here advocated will now be quoted. 

‘s We nowhere read in Scripture of the Lord’s Supper being. distributed to the first Chris- 
tians by an appointed minister; we are only told that they partook of it in common, and that 
frequently, and in private houses. (Acts ii: 42.) I know no reason, therefore, why ministers 
refuse to permit the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, except where they themselves are allowed 
to administer it ; for if it be alleged that Christ gave the bread and wine to his disciples, it 


may be replied, first, that we nowhere read of his giving them to each individually — and, sec-. 


ondly, that he was then acting in the character, not of a minister, but of the founder of a new 
institution.”-—John Milton Christian Doctrine, (Sumner’s translation), p. 445 


‘¢ When a pastor died, or was removed, the Church was not obliged to desist from commem- — 


orating-the Lord’s death, any more than from receiving or excluding members; and it was as 
lawful for them to appoint a Deacon, or any senior member. to preside in the one case, as in 
the other.”—Andrew Fuller. Works, Vol. v. p. 285. 

“What they conceive to be in that ordinance especially —either in the blessing and giving 
thanks which accompanies it, or in the distribution of the bread and wine among the disciples, 
which makes the presence of Elders [Pastors] more necessary in it than in praise, or prayer, or 
reading, or mutual exhortation, etc., it is hard to say. But this is certain, that one of the 
main pillars of clerical assumption is the idea that men— possessing a certain function, dis- 
tinct from the mass of the disciples —are necessary to admtnister the Supper of the Lord ?}— 
John Walker. Remains, ctc., Vol. i. p. 348. 

‘Tt is supposed by some that none may in any case administer it [the Lord’s Supper] ex- 
cept an ordained Elder Viewing the ordinance in the light of the New Testament, it does not 


seem to us that it would be necessarily desecrated if observed in the absence of Pastors Others — 


may preside, without impairing the value of it to the recipients ; and without the guilt of pre- 
sumption It may be as worthily received in the absence of a presiding office-bearer, as in his 
presence. When an Elder is present, he properly presides at the ordinance, inasmuch as he is 


the ruler of the Church. Entrusted with the constant oversight of the society. he is perpetual — 


President, at every meeting of the brethren. This is involved in his office of ruling, or govern- 
ing. But yet no virtue is transferred from the individual who thus presides — whether he be 
styled clergyman, priest, or elder — to the communicant. Te simply invokes the Divine bless- 
ing, and distributes the bread and wine ; addressing, perhaps, a few words of exhortation to the 
assembled Church. Thus, when a Church has no Elders, the members may legitimately par- 


take of the Supper. An Elder’s presence is not essential to the validity of it. It is desirable, — 


because the presumption is that such an one is better qualified to lead the devotions of the 
brethren more profitably than an individual selected from among themselves. Hence if may 
be most advantageous to have an official person presiding. But it is certainly unnecessary to 


send for the Elder of another Church ; for such an one bears no official relation to any society 


except his own. Standing among the brethren of another Church, he occupies the same posi- 
tion with one of the brethren themselves. All that he brings with him is the experience he 


has gained in profitably presiding at the ordinance in his own Church. When a Church, 
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at the remembrance of Christ in the Lord’s Supper. This being so, 
there is no need for the missionary to the Heathen, abroad or at 
home, to receive ordination before he commences his work. Let him 


go on the ground, and gather together there a Church, and then let 


them call, and ordain him, as their Pastor — with counsel from other 
churches if they can get it, without it if need be —and then he will 
be Scripturally, and Congregationally, their Pastor and minister. 
Of course there is no objection to his being “consecrated and set 
apart” to his work as a missionary, before his departure, by the 
Church of which he has been a member, if they do not mistake the 
nature of that service as if it were strictly ordination — which, (how- 
ever pleasant and edifying and desirable such a service may seem in 
itself,) it cannot be. , 

If these principles are true, it follows that one who has been ‘or- 
dained as an Evangelist,’ stands, in the matter of his official relation 
to the churches of Christ, exactly where he stood before that cere- 
mony. He has the same right to preach which any layman has, 
whose gifts and graces invite and warrant the confidence of good peo- 
ple, that God calls him to the pulpit; he has the same right to bap- 
tize and to administer the Lord’s Supper in emergencies where any 
Church may be disposed, in the absence of a Pastor, to authorize 
him by its vote to do so, which he had before, or which any other 
layman would have under similar circumstances — and no more. 


therefore, is without Elders, or Pastors, let them by all means partake of the Sacred Supper. 
It is their duty and privilege todo so. To neglect it is highly culpable. A Deacon selected by 
the brethren may preside. This is sufficient . The view now given is in accordance with 
the New Testament. From the lst Epistle to the Corinthians, we infer that the Church at Cor- 
inth had no office-bearers at the time when Paul wrote to them. He regarded the ordinance 


_ of the Supper as peculiarly belonging to the disciples, to be attended to by them, even in the 


absence of ordinary pastors ... . ‘The New Testament intimates, in other places, that the first 
churches partook of the Supper before they had Pastors . . . . There is, besides, nothing in the 
nature of the Lord’s Supper which would render the presence of an Elder essential to its right 
observance. The ordinance is simple. It is chiefly commemorative.” ....So ‘‘ there is no 
one passage in all the New Testament, which proves that it is the exclusive prerogative of the 
Elders to baptize. And yet the notion is tenaciously held. Coming, as it does, from the Church 
of Rome, and received from that source by the Protestant Episcopal Church, it has taken hold 
of other denominations.’’—Dayidson. Eccles. Polity of New Test. pp. 280, 283-286. 

Dr Watts (in his Foundation of a Christian Church) says, ‘‘ The Church may appoint private 
members to administer seals [Baptism and the Lord’s Supper] rather than to neglect them,”— 
Works, Vol. iii. p. 222. 

Samuel Mather quotes approvingly Fabritius, where he says, ‘‘if any man, even a Laic, be 
appointed by the Chureh to administer the Sacrament, if he does it, he does nothing but his 
duty, and neither offends against the faith, nor against good order ”’—Apology, p 61 
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His ‘ordination’ service may have been an edifying and profitable 
one in its exercises and influence, but it has made him no less a lay- 
man, and no more a minister than it found him; simply because it 


was not the act of a Church deputing to a Council its power to sol-— 


emnize his entrance to the Pastoral office over it, to which its vote 
had previously called him; and that is the only kind of ordination 
which the Bible, or Congregationalism, knows or warrants! Of 
course, then, a ‘Stated Supply’ gains no official rank, or power, from 
the fact that he may have commenced his career by being ‘ ordained 
as an Evangelist.’ ? 


1 ‘Those notions which conceive of it [ordination] as some mysterious gift or prerogative — 
in fact degrade it to a cabalistic process, and are neither more nor less than the disguised rem- 
nants of popery.”’—Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. v. (1848.) p 517. 

For light upon the process by which the hierarchal element gradually invaded and overthrew 
the primitive simplicity and purity of the faith in the particulars above-mentioned, introducing 
tire fiction of mystic grace in ordination, and making Baptism and the Eucharist to depend upon 
priestly administration, see Neander’s History of the Christian Religion and Church, Vol. i. pp. 
182-204, and 304-832 ; also Schafi’s History of the Christian Church, pp. 180, 181; and Shedd’s 


Guericke, pp. 189-145. See also, particularly, Dr. Colman’s Ancient Christianity, pp. 862-450. — 


2 Having read the proof-sheets of these last nine pages to a valued friend learned in Congre- 
gationalism, he objected to our doctrine of the demission of the ministry — upon dismission 
from the Pastorship of a particular Church — acknowledging that we were correct in our repre- 


sentation of the views of the founders of New England Congregationalism in that particular ;_ 


but suggesting that it might be a more excellent way upon which our time has fallen; an im- 
provement upon the rigid practice of the past, which it might be wiser to cherish, than to 
condemn. 

But can an illogical inference from the fundamental principles of a system be safely engrafted 
upon that system? If suffered to root itself in the popular conviction as true and wise, must 
it not inevitably react to undermine and uproot such first principles as cannot be true if it is 
true? ‘It is a poor rule that will not work both ways.’ If it become good Congregational- 
ism to hold that ordination impresses upon a man the indelible character of a minister, no mat- 
ter into what secularities his subsequent life may plunge itself, so long as he avoids that moral 
delinquency which would lead to formal deposition ; must not the people be educated by that 
concession to understand that ordination is really, for substance, all that is claimed by the 
Papists and Episcopalians, and that to be a minister is, after all, to be an official personage, 
irrespective of all Church action and consent, or even Church existence? And is it for the in- 


terests of Congregationalism, or of the cause of piety, for such unscriptural notions to find a — 


lodgment in the community ? ; 

And — wholly aside from all the bearings of the matter as a question of principle —is it not 
clear that in point of practice, the prevalence of such notions is damaging to the true dignity 
of the ministry, the best welfare of the churches, and the common fame of Christianity ? We 


can easily recall to mind more than one person, once a settled pastor, but now a farmer, or a 


merchant, or a physician, or a lawyer, or the keeper of a boarding-house — six days in the 
week perhaps only discernible from other laymen by the superior whiteness of his cravat, and 
the inferior tenderness of his conscience in all little matters where money is to be made in bar- 
gaining, and on the seventh, always willing to supplement his six days’ earnings by the Sab- 
bath day’s wages of some ‘‘ vacant ”? pulpit — whose general course in this regard is not a credit 
to the profession to which he still claims (unscripturally and uncongregationally) to belong. 
Nor should we have to travel far to identify churches which have been brought almost to the 
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Such we understand to be the necessary results of the first princi- 
ples of our faith in their application to these questions. It is not 
_ denied that the present practice of the denomination varies, more or 
- less widely, in some particulars, from them. But it is firmly believed 
‘d that all such variance is the result of illogical and inexpedient retro- 
4 cession from pure Congregationalism, in the way of concession to the 
_ influences of Presbyterianism and the Papacy; which every lover 
of the purity and simplicity of the ‘faith once delivered to the saints,’ 
is called upon to deplore and resist. 
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verge of extinction by that wicked economy which has led them to drag on a lingering exist- 
- ence, year after year, with the ‘‘ Stated Supply ” of two heartless (and yellow) sermons on the 

Sabbath, from some layman, who, because he has a barrel of them, which only, now, costs him 
 house-room, and because he earns his living at some secular employment during the week, can 
afford to administer them “‘ cheaper” than the Church could support a Pastor; and whom the 
Church suppose, because he was once a minister, to be a minister still. Nor wouldit be difficult 
to show that the cause of Christ has sorely suffered from such a mean and mercenary procedure. 
Here is a case, we myst feel) demanding the zeal of those who inquire affectingly for ‘* the old 
paths ” 

Let nothing here said be construed, however, to the disparagement of those who are evidently 
called of God to serve the churches in some other capacity than that of Pastors ; as Professors 
in Theological Seminaries, or Volleges, Secretaries and Agents of Benevolent Societies, and the 
like. Though neither Pastors nor Deacons, they yet have some special and creditable relation 
to the churches collectively — in the case of those acting as instructors, not wholly unlike that 
of the ‘Teacher’ of the early days of New England. While it may be difficult, on Scriptural 
principles, to class and name them, it is not difficult to appreciate their indispensableness to the 
general cause. 
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CHAPTER Ill. 4 
HOW CONGREGATIONALISM WORKS. 


Havine thus considered that groundwork of principles on which — 
the Puritan system rests, we pass next to some brief consideration of — 
the practical application of those principles in the various processes — 
of Church lifeand action ; endeavoring to set forth, under its several — 
heads, what we understand to be the right method of doing all Church — 
work —in carrying out Christ’s way of Congregationalism for his 
people. 


Srcotion 1. How to form a Church. 


That which constitutes isolated individual believers a Church, is 
their solemn agreement together to become a Church, by covenanting 
with God and each other to “ walk in all his ways made known, or to 
be made known unto them, according to their best endeavors, what- 
soever it shall cost them — the Lord assisting them.” 

The first question must always be —“is it expedient to form a 
Church in this place?” Three things may usually be considered 
essential to an affirmative answer to this question, namely: (1.) the 
absence of needful Church privileges; (2.) the interest of a sufficient 
number of suitable persons in the movement; (3.) a reasonable 
prospect of permanence and self-support for the enterprise. With 
regard to the first, it may be said, in general, that the convenience of 
professing Christians is one element in its decision, and the welfare 
of the impenitent, and-the-need-of Church labor among the people, is 
another, and a very important one. For example, in the outskirts of 
cities, and large towns, it may often be the duty of professing Chris- 
tians who might themselves be quite conveniently accommodated 


with Church privileges in connection with existing organizations, to 
(160) 
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associate together to form a new Church, in order—as Home mis- 
sionaries — to bring the ordinances of the Gospel to bear upon a des- 
titute portion of the community. With regard to the second, no 
definite number can be fixed upon as absolutely essential to the form- 
ation of a Church ; but if the Great Head clearly press present duty, 
and open a reasonable prospect of future enlargement, where only 
‘two or three agree as touching this thing,’ and are ‘ gathered together 
in His name,’ they need not fear that He will not be in the midst of 
them. With regard to the third point, we think it is clear that — in 
all ordinary cases—there ought to be a fair prospect that the demand 
for a Church organization will be a permanent one, and that a new 
enterprise may reasonably anticipate self-support. It seems to us 

_ that the formation of a Christian Church is too solemn a thing to be 
associated with any movement that, on the face of it, must be spas- 
modic and temporary. 

These questions having been affirmatively settled — they ought to 
be settled with prayer and fasting—those persons who intend to 
become associated in the movement, who are members of other 

- churches, should apply to them for letters of dismission and recom- 
 mendation, for the purpose of aiding in the formation of the proposed 
new Church.” It would be well also for them to appoint a committee 


1 Our Fathers generally held that seven was the least number who could rightly associate to 
forma Church (See Cotton Mather’s Ratzo, Art. I.Sec.1) This was not, however, from any 
absurd and superstitious reverence for the number seven, as Mr. Peter Oliver so gratuitously 
suggests, in his pert and violent Puritan Commonwealth, (p. 155) but because, according to 
their calculation, the directions of our Saviour in the 18th of Matthew, in regard to Church 
discipline, could not be literally carried out with a less number ; namely, the offender, the com- 
plainant, the two witnesses, and two members with the moderator, who might constitute the 
body to hear and try the case—making seven in all. (See also Cotton’s Way, p. 58, and 

Mather and Tompscn’s Answer to Herle, in Hanbury, Vol. ii. p. 172.) John Robinson, how- 
ever, held that *' two or three ”’ were sufficient, in necessity (Answer to Bernard, Works, Vol. 


ii. p. 232.) 
2 The following would be an appropriate form of request for a letter of this description : 
“f _ To the Church in 


Dear Brethren: 

Whereas the Providence of God has led me to this place, and seems 
to make it my duty to become associated with other Christians here in the formation 
of a Congregational Church, this is to request you to give me such a letter of dis- 

mission and recommendation as may be suitable in these circumstances. 
Faithfully and A ffectionately, 
cs Your brother, 
(Date, and place of date.) : A B . 


If it should so happen that any of the proposed members of the new Church are members ~ 
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of (say, three) brethren to prepare a list of all proposing themselves 
as members, and a form of Confession of Faith and Covenant, to be — 
the basis of their union. 

If they are so situated — as they might be in some extreme border 
wilderness — that it is impossible for them to secure the counsel and 
cooperation of existing Congregational churches in the act of their 
formation; they may then, on receipt of letters dismissing those who 5 
have been members of other churches, proceed, by solemn vote, to 
associate themselves as a Christian Church upon the basis of the 
Articles of Faith and Covenant to which they have agreed, and may — 
then go on to elect necessary officers. Such a Church, so constituted — 
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without the concurrent advice and tendered fellowship of other Con-— 
gregational churches, is a Congregational Church, if its Independency ‘ 
is a mere necessity of position and circumstance —to be removed — 
whenever other churches come near enough to it to be reached by — 
the right-hand of its fellowship. 

In all ordinary cases, however, the next step after the appointment — 
of the Committee to prepare the Articles of Faith and Covenant,) 


of churches in other denominations, — whose practice may not be to give letters to their mem- 
bers who ask for them under such circumstances, it might be well for the phraseology of 
the above letter to be modified by the insertion of the following clause in place of what comes 
after ‘‘ this ts, etc.”’ in the third line, so as to make it read : — 


“to notify you of the same, and respectfully to request you take such action, under 
the circumstances, as may seem to you expedient.”’ 


If no answer should be received to such a request within a reasonable time. it might be repeat- 
ed, so as to make sure against accidents by mail, and if no notice were taken of the repeated 
request, the person asking for a letter — having done his duty in the premises — might then 
report the facts to the Council called to advise with reference to the formation of the Church, 
or to the Church, if it had been already formed, and the way would be open for his reception, - 
by special vote, without any letter. F 

It would be a violation of Christian courtesy, and of covenant, however, for a member 
of such a Church—even if he were sure, beforehand, that no notice would be taken of his 
request for dismission to a Congregational Church —to join. another Church without first 
asking to be released from his previous relation. He ought to do Ais duty, and leave the Church 
to do what they think is theirs: and no expectation of refusal on their part can excuse neglect 
on his. 

1 The following forms of Articles of Faith and Covenant, are submitted as brief and perti- 
nent — in case aid is desired in drawing them up: 


ARTICLES OF FAITH. 

1 We believe that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the word of God, and 
the only infallible rule of faith and practice, and—in accordance with the teachings of those 
Scriptures : — 

2. We believe in ONE Gop—subsisting in three persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost — eternal, unchangeable, and omnipresent, infinite in power, wisdom, and holiness; the 


« 
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would be the appointment of another—or the designation to the same 
committee of the new duty —to call a Council of the neighboring 


Creator and Preserver of all things, whose purposes and providence extend to all events, and 
who exercises a righteous moral government over all his intelligent creatures. 

3. We believe that man was originally holy ; that our first parents disobeyed the command 
of God; and that, in consequence of their apostasy, all their descendants do also transgress 
His law, and come under its just condemnation. 

4. We believe that God has provided a way of salvation for all mankind , that the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, having taken upon himself our nature, has, by his voluntary sufferings - 
and death, made an atonement for sin; and that every one who, with repentance for sin, re- 
ceives Christ as a Saviour, will be pardoned, justified, and saved through that faith alone. 

5. We believe that while salvation is thus freely offered to all men, none do truly repent and 
believe in Christ but those who, according to the sovereign grace and eternal purposes of God, 
are renewed and sanctified by His Holy Spirit, in obeying the Gospel; and that none who are 
thus renewed and chosen to eternal life, will ever be permitted so to fall away as finally to 
perish. 

6. We believe that the Christian Sabbath, the Church, and the ordinances of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, are of divine appointment, and the duties connected with them, of perpetual 
obligation ; but that only members in good standing of the visible Church, have a right to par- 
take of the Lord’s Supper; and that only they, and their households, can be admitted to the 
ordinance of Baptism. 

7 We believe that there will be a resurrection of all the dead ; and that God will, after that, 
judge all men — manifesting the glory of his mercy, in the award of eternal salvation to his 
people, and of his justice, in the everlasting condemnation of the wicked. 


CovENANT. 


We, who are called of God to join ourselves into a Church state, in deep sense of our unwor- 
thiness thereof, disability thereto, and aptness to forsake the Lord, and neglect our duty to him 
and to each other, do hereby —in the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, and trusting in his gra- 
cious help — solemnly covenant and agree, with Him and with each other, to walk together 
as a Church of Christ, according to all those holy rules of God’s Word given toa Church 
rightly established, so far as we know them, or may gain further light upon them. And, par- 
ticularly, we covenant and agree : — 

To consecrate ourselves, our offspring, our worldly goods, and all that we have, and are, unto 
the Triune God, as the supreme object of our love and our chosen portion, for this world, and 
for that which is to come ; 

To give diligent heed to His word and ordinances ; 

To maintain His worship in the family ; 

To seek in all things His glory, and the good of men, and to endeavor to live a holy and 
peaceable life in all godliness and honesty ; 

To contribute from our substance, and by our active labors and continual prayers, to the 
work of this Church ; 

To submit to its Gospel discipline ; 

To labor for its growth, and peace, and purity ; 

To walk with each other in Christian fidelity and tenderness ; 

And, finally, to hold and promote suitable fellowship with all sister churches of the common 
Head, especially with those among whom the Lord hath set us, that the Lord may be one, 
and his name one, in all his churches throughout all generations, to his eternal glory in Christ 
Jesus. 

And now the good Lord be merciful unto us, pardoning, according to the riches of his grace, 
as all our past sins, so especially our Church sins, in negligence and unfaithfulness of former 
yows, and accept, as a sweet sayor in Christ Jesus, this our offering up of ourselyes unto him in 
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churches, to advise the brethren and sisters who propose to form the 
new Church, whether —in the judgment of the Council —the cause 


of Christ will be promoted by their proceeding according to their 


plan,* and of laying the whole subject before the Council when assem- — 


bled. It would be a part of the duty of this committee, also, to re- 
quest some member of the Council to come prepared to preach a ser- 
mon appropriate to the occasion, if the Council should advise them to 


proceed; and to designate some brother of the Church to receive the — 


right hand of fellowship from the other churches, which the Council 
—§in that case — will tender them. 

The Council being assembled, as invited, is organized by being 
called to order by some one of its older members, who reads the 
Letter Missive which is the authority for their procedure, and nomi- 
nates a Moderator—sometimes calls for a ballot for one — who, 
being elected by the Council, assumes the chair, opens the session 
with prayer, calls for the election of Scribe (sometimes, in large Coun- 


this work ; filling this place with his glory, making us faithful to himself and to each other so 


long as this transitory life shall last, and, after that he has kept us from falling, presenting us — 


faultless before the presence of his glory with exceeding joy.* Amen! 


[See Arrenprx B. for a briefer form.] 
1 The following would be a proper form of Letter for calling such a Council: 
To the Congregational Church of Christ in : 
Dear Brethren: 
The Great Head of the Church having inclined a number of believers here to think — 


that it is our duty to become associated as a Congregational Church, we respectfully — 


request you, by your Pastor, and a delegate, to meet in Council at 
on the - of , at o'clock in the 


in this place, 
to consider the expediency of — 


the course proposed by us, and advise us in reference thereto ; and should the formation — 


of such a Church be deemed expedient, to assist in the public service appropriate to tts 
formation and recognition. 


Wishing you grace, mercy, and peace, A 


We subscribe ourselves, 
Your brethren in Christ, 
es Committee of 
those proposing to 
become a Church. 


(Date, and place of date.) 


N. B. The Churches invited to sit in this Council are the following ; viz: — 
Congregational Church in ————, Rev. Mr. ———— Pastor. 


“ce “ “ - “ce “ee ce etc., etc. 


* The general scope, and some of the specific clauses of this Covenant, are taken from the 


original covenant of the Old South Church in Bosten, in use by it for more than one hundred 


years. (See Wisner’s History of the Old South Church, p. 8, and p. 76.) 


on 


4 


cils, for that of Assistant Scribe) and, the Council thus being fully 
organized and ready to proceed to its business, the committee who 
signed the Letter Missive should present to it a list of those who 
are willing to become members of the new Church, and state briefly, 
yet fully, the reasons which have led them to desire to take such a 
step, and to decide that such a course is their duty, and the demand 
of the Great Head upon them—answering any and all questions 
connected therewith, which any member of the Council may desire 
to ask. All the facts in the case being in, the Council would then — 
if there is any call for discussion upon the matter, asking all others 
(including, of course, those who seek their advice) to withdraw, that 
the discussion may proceed most freely — vote either that it is, or 
is not, of opinion that the proposed movement is wise, and one 
which its members are prepared to advise and sustain by their 
fellowship. This vote being favorable, the Council would then pro- 
ceed to hear the Articles of Faith and Covenant, and to examine 
candidates for membership in the new Church, as to the regularity of 
their letters of dismission, or the fact of their personal piety, if they 
_ present themselves as new members. If it be satisfied that a Church 

ought to be formed; that it ought to be formed upon the basis of 

these Articles and Covenant; and that these applicants are suitable 

persons to become its members ; the Council will then vote to advise 
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these persons to proceed to form the proposed Church, and will ap- 
point some of its own number to take such part in the public servic 
of the occasion as may be desired, and desirable ; the more important 
services usually performed by members of the Council, being the fol- 
lowing ; namely: (1.) Invocation and Reading of appropriate Selec- 
tions from the Scriptures, (2.) Sermon, (3.) Reading of the Articles 
of Faith and Covenant, (4.) Prayer of Recognition and Consecration, 
(usually by the Moderator), (5.) Right Hand of Fellowship to the 
new Church, (6.) Address to the Church, (7.) Concluding Prayer, 
(8.) Benediction. These preliminary arrangements being completed, 
‘at the appointed hour, these services would be publicly performed ; 
the members who are to form the new Church, after the reading of 
the Articles and Covenant, assenting to the same, by solemn vote (all 
rising) — thus, in accordance with the advice of the Council, constitut- 

ing themselves a Church, by their own act. 
If it were so to happen that the Council should not agree in ap- 
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proval of the Articles, or Covenant, or of some portion of the proced-_ 
ure of the brethen calling them together, it would so report, and con- 
ference would be had with a view to the adjustment of the difficulty. 
And if the Council should, in the end, vote itself unable, for any rea-_ 
son, to advise the formation of the Church, it would remain for the 
applicants to consider the matter, with much humility and prayerful- _ 
ness, and either to acquiesce in the opinion of the Council, and give 
up their intention; to modify it in such a manner as to remove the 
objection ; or —if that seems to them impossible — to proceed (as — 
if they are unconvinced by the adverse opinion of the Council, and 
still feel bound in conscience to go forward — they have the right to’ 
do) to organize themselves into a Church, without the aid and recog- 
nition of a Council; in which case they would remain an Independent — 
Church, until such time as their neighbor Congregational churches 
should receive them into their fellowship. 


Secrion 2. How to choose and induct Church officers. 


(1.) Choice of lesser officers. As an organized body cannot exist 
and act without officers, it will be the first duty of the Church, after 
its constitution, to elect those officers without whom it cannot com- 
mence its proper work. A moderator is the first necessity, and some 
brother of age and experience will naturally call the Church to order, 
and call for the choice of such a moderator — either by nomination, 
or by ballot ; counting and declaring the vote, after which the elected 
moderator would take his seat. The next business would properly 
be the choice of a clerk, whose duty of record would run back to 
include a brief, yet accurate minute of those preliminary steps by 
which the formation of the Church has been initiated; and a treas- | 
urer, to take charge of all monies belonging to the body. The choice | 
of a committee would naturally be next in order, who should have in | 
charge the whole matter of procuring a suitable place for public wor- 
ship, and a minister to conduct that worship — including conference 
with the “ Society,” (if one exists, or is to be formed) or the securing 
by some other method, of the amount that may be needful to defray 
the necessary expenses of worship, and of Church life. It would be 
well, also, for steps to be immediately taken looking toward the elec- 
tion of two or more Deacons —say the assignment of some future 


a: 


day for that election, at an interval long enough to allow of that prepa. 

ration of thought, and prayer, and mutual conference, so desirable be- 

fore action involving so much the peace and prosperity of the organ- 
ization. If deemed expedient, an Examining Committee — to confer 
with applicants for membership, make inquiry in regard to their 
qualifications, and recommend such as seem to them qualified to the 
Church for admission — might also be soon chosen; though in small 
churches it is more usual, and perhaps quite as expedient, for this 
duty to be done in committee of the whole. 

(2.) Choice and induction of Deacons. When the occasion previ- 
ously designated for the duty has arrived —the Church being assembled 
with full ranks, and a moderator being chosen — it would be well for the 
moderator — stating the business assigned to the hour — to read from 
the Word of God the first seven verses of the 6th chapter of Acts, the 
six verses following the seventh verse of the 3d chapter of Paul's first 
Epistle to Timothy, with any other passages which seem to be appro- 
priate to the occasion — for wisdom, and for comfort; and then to in- 
voke — or to call upon some brother to invoke — the special blessing 
and direction of the Great Head of the Church upon them in their per- 
formance of the work to which they are called; that they may choose 
for their office-bearers, good men, full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith, 
_ who may not only use the office of a Deacon well, but by whom much 

people may be added unto the Lord. 

Such an election should always take place by ballot, in order that 
each brother may be able to indicate his real choice in the freest pos- 
sible manner. While it is very desirable that the result of such a 
balloting should be unanimous, and while few candidates would think 
it wise to accept such an office by the choice only of a bare majority, 
it will yet often happen that no one person will so concentrate the 
suffrages of all, as to give him the clean record of an election with- 
out any opposing vote —so that to take the ground that absolute 
unanimity is essential to acceptance, would often be to keep the office 
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- vacant. 

The election having been made, and the brother (or brethren) 
chosen having signified a readiness to accept the trust, there may 
appropriately be some formal entrance upon the office. ‘The record 
in the Acts states that the Apostles prayed, and ‘laid their hands on’ 
those who were first chosen Deacons in the Church at Jerusalem. 


~ 
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Some have supposed this to involve a regular public service of forraat 


- 
J 
= 


ordination. But we think it is clear? that the intent of that prece- — 
dent will be better followed, by a simple recognition of the new offi- — 
cer (or officers) in prayer, at the first communion season following — — 


or on some other suitable and convenient occasion ; in connection with 
which public recognition, let the duties of the office be commenced. 
After the induction of Deacons, it will be appropriate for one of 


them to act as the treasurer of the Church — either with or without * 
special designation to that trust; inasmuch as the care of the secu- q 


larities of the body inheres in their office. } 
It is usual in many churches, also, for the Deacons, in the absence — 


of a Pastor, to preside over all meetings, according to their senior 4: 


in election — though some churches prefer (and every Church —un- _ 


less it deprive itself of the right, by some standing rule which cannot — 


large, a moderator for every business meeting at which its Pastor is 


“be set aside — has always the right) to elect, from the membership at _ 


not present. Sometimes this right is a very important one to be ex- — 


ercised, and it is well always to remember that by the common law ; : 
of Congregationalism, the Pastor is the only official standing modera- _ 


tor of a Church, so that unless, by a special statute of its own, the 
Church entrust the moderatorship to the Deacons, in the Pastor’s— 
absence, it reverts always to the hands of the body,—which should 
choose a moderator for every meeting, either by nomination, or by 
ballot. 

It is usual, moreover, for the Deacons to have the oversight, on the 
part of the Church, of the supply of the pulpit, in the temporary ab- 
sence of the Pastor. When there is an Ecclesiastical Society con- — 
nected with the Church, a committee appointed by it might coéperate 
with the Deacons to this end, and where a new Pastor is to be sought, 


the Church might well appoint a special committee (upon which, how- — 


ever, it would naturally place its Deacons) to act with the Parish 
committee, in bringing about the settlement of a suitable Pastor. 

(3.) Choice and induction of a Pastor. The first public step 
toward the choice of a Pastor is usually a report to the Church, by 
the committee previously appointed to have the matter in charge, of 
the name of some minister of the Gospel, who, in their judgment, 


1 See page 140; also Tracy’s Report, in the appendix of Punchard’s View, pp. 840-8. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


‘an 
be 
/ 
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might be obtained, and would be a worthy incumbent of the office. 
Such report being made, time enough should be taken‘ to allow all the 
members of the Church opportunity to make suitable inquiry in re- 


gard to the candidate, when — after a day of fasting and prayer for 
_ the special direction of the Great Head of the Church — the question 


is put to vote by ballot. The ballot may be either ‘yea, or ‘nay,’ 
upon the name reported by the committee, or may be by names upon 
the ballots, in which case, a negative vote for this candidate would be 
a positive vote for another. Perfect—or sufficient — unanimity 
manifesting itself in the result, the next step would be the appoint- 
ment of a committee to make known this vote to the Ecclesiastical 
Society with which the Church is associated (if there be one), and to 
ask a concurrent vote from its members, fixing upon the yearly salary 
to be offered to the candidate. Should that Society concur, and vote 
to offer the candidate a reasonable stipend, and appoint a committee 
to coéperate with the committee of the Church in communicating 
these facts to the Pastor elect, the next step would be for those com- 
mittees to forward to the candidate a ‘call’ to become their Pastor, 
covering the votes passed, and urging his acceptance of the invitation 
conveyed in them.? 


1 The following may suggest a proper form of ‘Call.’ Those portions marked in brackets are 
to be modified accerding tc the facts in the case, as to whether the candidate has been ordained 
cr net, so as te be known as ‘Rev.’ or merely as ‘Mr.’ and is now to be ‘ ordained’ or ‘ in- 
stalled ;’ and as to whether there is an Ecclesiastical Society acting with the Church, or not. 

Rev. [Pfr] A B A 
Dear Sir: 

The undersigned, on behalf of the Congregational Church of Christ in A—— [and 
the Ecclesiastical Society connected therewith| beg leave respectfully to submit to your 
consideration the following certified copies of recent votes of that Church, [and Society]. 

At a regularly called meeting of the Congregational Church in A. , on the —— 
day of —— tt was unanimously [or state the vote] 

Voted, That the Rev. [Mr.] A—— B—— be invited to become the Pastor and 
Teacher of this Church. 

Voted, That Brethren A—— B——, C—— D—, and E—— F'—, be a com- 
mittee to communicate these votes to Rev. [Mr.| A-—- B——; to urge him to comply 
with the request which they contain ; and to make all arrangements which may become 
necessury to carry out the wishes of the Church in the premises. 

A true copy of record, 
( Signed.) 


Moderator. 
———— Scribe. 
[At a legal meeting of the Ecclesiastical Society connected with the Congregational 
Church in A——, on the —— day of ——, it was unanimously [or otherwise] 
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Should the Society fail to concur, and prefer some other candidate, 
the Church committee would report that fact back, and it would then 
become necessary for conference between the Church and Society, 
and for such modification of the action of one, or both, as the best 
interests of all should seem to demand. 

Should there be no Ecclesiastical Society in connection with the 
Church, the Church itself would vote what it felt to be a suitable sal- 
ary to the candidate, should he become their Pastor, and proceed by 
its committee to forward the ‘ call, covering its votes, to the Pastor elect. 

On receipt of his acceptance, the next step is for the committee of 
the Church (with that of the Society —if there be a Society), im 
conference with the Pastor elect, to agree upon the churches which 
shall be invited to meet in Council for the purpose of the examination 
of the candidate, and, if they are satisfied with his character and _ 
qualifications, and with the doings of the people, of tendering the 
fellowship of the churches in the ordination [or installation] service, — 


Voted, That the Rev. |Mr.j A—— B—— be invited to become the minister of this. 
people ; ‘ 
Voted, That, in case of his acceptance of this invitation, with that extended by the 
Church, this Society will pay Mr. A—— B—- the annual sum of dollars, in 
quarterly instalments, on the first days of January, April, July, and October, in each 
year, so long as the relation shall continue. 
Voted, That Mr. A—— B—— be offered a vacation of weeks, during which 
this Society will supply the pulpit, under the direction of the Deacons of the Church. ~ 
Voted, That Messrs. , and I— J——, be a Committee to act will 
the Committee of the Church in this matter. 
A true copy of record. 
( Signed.) : 
Moderator. — 
Clerk.) 


Allow us, Dear Sir, to add to the invitation contained in these votes, the expression 
of our earnest hope that you will feel it to be the desire of the Great Head of the Church 
that you should accept thts call to be our Pastor, and name an early day for the | Ordi- 
nation] Installation service. 

Praying God to bless you, and all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, 

We subscribe ourselves, 
Yours in the Gospel, 


A B—— >» j 
C— D—— | Committee of - 
E—— F—— - Church [and 
Ge Society.] 


[ Date, and place of daie.} I—— jJ— 


_ 
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and send out the Letter Missive to them. These are usually the 
neighboring Congregational churches, adding, sometimes, remoter 
churches, whose Pastors it is desired should Soin apes part of the 


public service of the occasion. 


[Date, and place of date.] 


The Council having assembled and organized itself by the choice 
of Moderator and Scribe, it is then the business of that committee to 
lay before it, (1.) all the records of the Church relating to the pro- 
posed Pastoral union ; (2.) all the records of the Society (if there be 
one) to the same purport; (38.) all the communications received from 
the Pastor elect, in reference to the acceptance of their invitation, 
with any other documentary, or other facts, bearing upon the matter 
before the Council. If the Council is satisfied with these, as being 
regular and suitable, it will so declare itself by vote, and proceed 
next to examine the fitness of the candidate for the place. 

That examination will respect, (1.) his evidence of being in good 
standing in some Christian Church, and his intention to become a 
member of the Church over which it is proposed to ordain him —if 
he is not already so; (2.) his evidence of approval to preach the 


1 The following would be an appropriate form for such a Letter Missive : — 
to the Congregational Church in B > 


The Congregational Church in A: 
sendeth greeting ; 
Dear Brethren: 

The Great Head of the Church has kindly united us, and the Congregation statedly 
worshipping with us, in the choice of Mr. | Rev.| A—— B—— as our Pastor and 
Teacher, and he has accepted our invitation to that office. We, therefore, affec- 
tionately request your attendance by you 
day of next, at —— o’clock in the ——, to examine the candidate, review our pro- 
ceedings, and advise us in reference to the same ; and if judged expedient, to assist in 
the Ordination [Installation] service. 

Wishing you grace, mercy, and peace, 
We are fraternally yours, 


~_ ¢ Committee of 
the Church. 


Committee of 
the Society.] 


_ The other Churches invited to this Council are as follows : 
[Name them all } 


It is proper also to append to those letters sent to churches whose Pastors are desired to take 
part in the public service, a posteript, notifying them of that fact — that wach Pastors may 
ave suitable time for preparation. . 
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Gospel, from some customary body ; (3.) his evidence (if he has been 
before settled as a Pastor) of orderly dismission from his former 
charge, and his commendation by the dismissing Council as a suitable” 
candidate for another settlement; (4.) his religious experience, and 
the quality of motive which leads him to the ministry; (5.) the suffi- 
ciency of his literary acquisitions, and the Scriptural soundness of his: 
theological faith. It is usual for this examination, so far as it involves 
categorical inquisition, to be mainly conducted by the Moderator, but 
to be completed by the calling of the roll of the Council, and by giv- 
ing to each of its clerical and lay members, the opportunity to quesg 
tion the candidate. 3 
This examination — which is always public — being concluded, the 
Council vote “to be by themselves,” when the candidate, and the 
committee calling the Council, should retire, with all others not mem- 
bers—to give opportunity for the fullest confidential conference. Being 
satisfied upon all the points before them, the Council would so declare 
itself by vote, and —calling in the candidate and the committee — 
would proceed, in conference with them, to assign the parts in the 
public service; which are usually, (except singing), (1.) Prelim-_ 
inary statement by the Moderator, (2.) Reading of the Result of the 
Council, by the Scribe, (3.) Invocation and Reading the Scriptures, 
(4.) Sermon, (5.) Installing [or Ordaining] Prayer, [ with, or with- 
out, the Imposition of hands, as the candidate has, or has not, been 
settled before], (6.) Charge to the Pastor, (7.) Right Hand of 
Fellowship, (8.) Address to the People, (9.) Concluding Prayer, 
(10.) Benediction, by the new Pastor. 
The Church having thus chosen its Pastor, and ordained him, 
through the fraternal hands of the delegates of its sister churches, he 
is now fully set over them in the Lord. ! 


SEcTION 3, How to transact the regular business of a Church. 
(1.) Standing Rules. It is well for every Church — however 


1 It is vital to the best effect of a service of this description that each of these parts shoul 
be brief, and be confined strictly to its own sphere. We have heard, for example, sermons 
which included the Right Hand of Fellowship and Charge, and an Address to the people; and || 
Tnvocations and Concluding Prayers, both of which invaded each other’s province, and left lit- 
tle that was special for the prayer of Ordination. Weariness is the inevitable result. But if 
each is brief and pertinent, the general effect may be admirable. 
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small—to adopt some few standing rules which may give definite- 
ness to its procedure, and, by pointing out beforehand right ways for 
the performance of all necessary business, avoid that trouble which 


- sometimes arises from doing simple things in a mistaken manner. 


a 


- 


_— 8. The annual meeting of the Church shall be held in the month of 


These may sometimes be very few; in other cases, the best interests 
of all concerned would be promoted by their greater fullness. 


1 The following are suggested as adapted to meet the case of a Church desiring a full and 

careful code. ve 
Sranpina Rutzs. 
This Church is Congregational in its recognition of the fellowship and fraternity of the 
churches, yet Independent in assuming, under Christ — after advice from others, when desired 
_ —the sole responsibility of its own actions. It will, accordingly, extend to sister churches, and 
expect from them, that communion, council, and aid, which the law of Christ demands ; while 
it controls the administration of its own affairs according to its own understanding of the word 
ofGod And to promote good order in ifs life, it adopts the following rules of action :— 

-—- 1. The Pastor of this Church shall be a member of it, and shall be its standing Moderator. 

= 2 In the absence of the Pastor, or in any case when he may become a party in interest to 

Church action, so as to make it improper for him to act as moderator, a moderator pro tempore 

shall be chosen — by ballot when any three brethren so request, otherwise by nomination. 

. on such day as 


the Pastor and Deacons may appoint. 


~— 4. Business may be done at the close of any regular Church prayer-meeting ; and a special 


business meeting may be called at any time, when in the opinion of the Pastor and Deacons, it 
may be expedient ; and shall be called, on the written application to the Pastor — or, in his ab- 
sence, the Senior Deacon—of five members. Mule members of the Church only are entitled to 
yote upon the business before it. Tn male members shall constitute a quorum. 


@ 5. Special business meetings shall always be notified from the desk on the Sabbath, or by 


written notice served upon every resident member, at least two days before the time of meeting. 
6. All meetings for business shall be opened with prayer. 


7. At the annual meeting, the following elections shall be made for the ensuing year — all 


officers to serve — during good behavior — until others shall be regularly chosen in their places. 
— (1.) A Clerk,* who shall keep the records of the Church. 

(2-) An Examining Committee — of which the Pastor and Deacons shall be ex officio mem- 
bers, who shall examine all applicants for admission to the Church, and present to the Church 
@ written report of the names of those whom they approve; any candidate whom they may 
not recommend, haying the right of appeal to the whole Church. This Committee shall also 

act as a Committee of preliminary inquiry in regard to all cases of discipline, and shall make a 
report to the Church of its condition, and of their doings, with a list of all absent members, at 
the annual meeting. 

(8.) A Treasurer, who shall take charge of all Church monies, and contributions for charita- 
ple purposes, and make a full written report of the same at the annual meeting. 

(4.) An Auditor, who shall supervise the Treasurer’s annual account, and report thereon. 

(5.) A Committee of Collections for religious and charitable objects, whose duty it shall be 


* It is always better that the Pastor should not be Clerk of his own Church. We have seen 
g0 many cases of difficulty arising from alleged falsification of the record, or imperfection in it, 
at the hands of a Pastor, who was Clerk, and with whom there was trouble, as to convince us 
that no Pastor should run into such needless danger. It is, of course, often convenient for the 
Pastor to have the records ‘‘ handy,” but that can be secured by requiring the Clerk to keep 
them where they will be accessible to al/ who need to see them. 
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2.) Rules of order. The best definition which we know of Con- 
gregationalism, as a working system, is that it is Christian common” 


yr 


under direction of the Church — to collect and pay over to the Treasurer such gifts of the — 
Church and Congregation to benevolent purposes as may not be raised through the contribution’ — 
box ; who shall annually report their doings. 
8. The order of procedure at the annual meeting shall be as follows : — 
(1.) Prayer. 
(2.) Reading the record of the last annual business meeting. a 
(8.) Choice of the Clerk — by ballot. 
(4.) Reports of the Treasurer and Auditor. 
(5.) Action on these reports. 
(6.) Choice of the Treasurer — by ballot. 
(7.) Choice of the Auditor. 
(8.) Report of the Examining Committee. 
(9.) Action on that report. 
(10.) Fixing the number of the Examining Committee for the ensuing year. 
(11.) Choice of Examining Committee — by ballot. 
(12.) Report of the Committee on Collections. 
(13.) Action on that report. 
(14.) Choice of Committee on Collections. 
(15.) Deferred business. 
(16.) New business. 
(17.) Adjournment. 
ce 9. Candidates for admission shall be propounded before the Church and Congregation 
weeks previous to their admission. p 
cr 10. All persons admitted to the Church shall affix to the Confession of Faith 4nd Covenant 
their full names —in a book to be kept for that purpose. 
©&* 1. The Lord’s Supper shall be observed on the 
§m every year. 


Sabbath of the months of 


—— 


12. The regular weekly meeting of the Church for prayer and conference shall be held on 
evening ; and the evening last preceding each communion season shall be spe- 
cially devoted to preparation for the proper reception of that ordinance ; and at its close a con- 
tribution shall be taken for Church expenses, and the relief of the poor, under the direction 
of the Deacons. . 

13. The necessary expenses of the Pastor in attendance upon all Ecclesiastical Councils, as & 
representative of the Church, shall be paid by the Treasurer from the funds of the Church. 

14. Delegates to Heclesiastical Councils shall make brief report of their doings, and of the 
action of the Council, at the meeting of the Church next following. 7 

15. Members of this Church removing elsewhere, will be expected to take letters of dismission 
and recommendation to the Church with which they worship, within one year from the time. 
of their change of residence, or render reasonable excuse for not doing so. 

16. All letters of dismission given by this Church shall be valid siz months only from their 


date ; and no member who has received such a letter shall yote in business meetings of the 
Church, except on return of the letter. 


17. Members of this Church who have habitually absented themselves from its worship and 
Ordinances for one year, without rendering satisfactory excuse, shall be debarred from voting 
with the Church, so long as such habitual absence continues. : 

18. When any officer of this Church shall cease statedly to worship with us, his office shall 
be vacated from the time of his departure. 

19. When any member of a sister Church shall statedly worship and commune with this 
Church for more than one year, without removing his relation to us, it shall be the duty of the 
Examining Committee to notify the Church to which he belongs, of that fact. 


7” 
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_ sense applied to Church matters. -And since a Congregational Church 
is simply a pure democracy, those common rules by which democratic¢ 
assemblies are usually governed —by which order is maintained, 

and each member quietly secures his full rights of debate, and of de- 
cision — exactly apply to the government of Congregational churches 
in the doing of their Church work. As differences of opinion some- 
times arise, however, when sudden points require adjustment, and an 
unpractised moderator may be in the chair; it may be well briefly to 
lay down here the substance of those rules which are most essential, 
and whose strict observance will conduct any assembly to a satisfac- 
tory result. 

- (a.) Coming to order. If the Church have a Pastor, or other 
standing moderator (by its rules), and he is present; it is his duty to 
‘request the Church to come to order. If it have none, or he is ab- 
‘sent, the senior Deacon, or some one of the older male members, 
may call the membership to order, and call for the choice of a mod- 


20. At their first meeting after each communion season, it shall be the duty of the Examining 

‘Committee to examine all entries made in the Church record by the Clerk, since the Commun- 
- ion preceding the last, and, if found correct, approve them; an entry of such approval to be 
made upon the record, signed by the Chairman of the Committee. 

21. The following shall be deemed the regular course of procedure in all cases of discipline :— 

(i.) The brother offended or aggrieved, should seek the removal of the offence, in the spirit 
of the Gospel, by fraternal conference with the offender alone. 

(2.) Failing in the removal of his difficulty thus, he should take with him one or two judi- 
cious brethren. and with their mediation, strive for Christian satisfaction. 

(8.) This proving in vain, he should bring the matter to the notice of the Examining Commit- 
tee, whe shall endeavor to bring about a reconciliation, and who (if this cannot be efiected, or 
does not result in harmony) shall prefer a formal complaint before the Church against the of- 
fending brother. 

(4.) If the Church entertain the complaint, they shall appoint a time for a hearing of the case, 
and summon the offender to be present at that hearing, furnishing him — at least one week be- 
fore the time of the hearing — with a copy of the charges against him, together with the names 
of the witnesses who will be relied on for proof. 

(5.} If, on such hearing, the Church are satisfied of the guilt of the party accused, they may 
yote to admonish him publicly, to suspend him for some definite period from the privileges of 

_ the Church, or to excommunicate him from its membership ; according to the aggravation of 
the offence, and the state of mind in which he is, 

(6.) Nc such vote of censure shall be passed, except by the concurrent vote of two-thirds of 

_ the male members present at a regular meeting. 
2. (7-) In case of the excommunication of any member, public notice shall be given of the fact. 
“A 22. No alteration shall be made in the foregoing rules, unless at a regular meeting of the 
Church, after notice of the proposed change at a previous regular meeting, and by vote of 
three-fourths o1 the members present. This rule shall not, however, be so construed, as to for- 
bid the tempcrary suspension of any rule, when the Church shall see fit wnantmously to order 
such suspensicn. 

1 So far as any manual has been referred to in this connection, it is Cushing’s well-known 

Manuai of Parliamentary Debate. 
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erator, in the usual manner. On his election, the moderator will 
take the chair, and inquire it the standing Clerk be present; if not, 
a Clerk pro tempore should next be chosen, to insure proper record 
of all business done. The moderator will then entertain an* put 
all motions, decide all questions of order, announce all votes, and, in 
a word, preside over the meeting. 

(b.) Motions. Every item of business should be introduced in the 
form of a motion ; which is simply a proposal to proceed to the doing: 
of that business —put into a succinct and suitable form of words. All 
such motions, and all remarks upon them, should be addressed to the 
moderator. If a member wishes the Church to do any particular 
thing, he should, therefore, move that the Church do that thing. Any 
member has a right to make any motion, not against the rules, but, 
to protect the Church from having its time wasted upon foolish and 
impertinent propositions, it is required that every motion be seconded 
—so as to be endorsed by two responsible parties —betore it can 
claim discussion and decision. After having made his motion, and it 
has been seconded, the mover will naturally proceed to set forth such 
reasons as prevail with him to decide that it is expedient for the 
Church to follow the course suggested by him. Others may follow, 
in approval or condemnation of his view. All must discuss only the 
specific question that awaits their decision in that motion. If any 
speaker wanders to disconnected subjects, or it members interrupt 
each other, or violate the rules of courteous debate, it is the business 
of the moderator to call them to order, for so doing. The proper 
time — unless some specialty (like the assignment of a fixed hour to 
close the debate, or something of that sort) interpose itselt to modify 
the case —to take the vote upon the question under discussion, is 
when all who desire to say any thing, for or against it, have spoken, 
and thus the debate has closed itself. 

Any member has always the right to demand that any motion be 
reduced to writing, by its mover, for more definite understanding. 
The moderator is obliged to put all motions to vote — however dis- 
tasteful they may be to himself, personally — unless they are clearly 
against the standing rules of the Church, or the common law of de- 
liberative bodies.1 No new motion can be entertained while one is 


1 Moderators — especially if they are Pastors, in times of trouble and excitement — some- 
times assume a right to veto Church action, to embarrass the movements of the Church, to 
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yet under debate, except it be of the nature of an amendment to it, 


or what is called a privileged motion; and no speaking is in order in 
a business meeting that is not upon some motion previously made, re- 
maining undecided, except that a member who is about to make a 
motion, may preface it with an explanation. 

(c.) Amendments. Any proposition to modify the motion which is 
under discussion, by striking out words from it, or by adding words 
to it, or both, in order to bring it more nearly into harthony with the 
views of the membership, is always in order, except when some privi- 
leged question is interposed, or when its insertion would too much 
complicate the question. The former bar will soon be considered. 
The latter is easily explained. An amendment to a simple motion is 
inorder. Soisan amendment to that amendment. But there the direct 
right to amend ceases, since an amendment to an amendment to an 
amendment, would so pile questions upon each other, as to lead to 
confusion. The line must be drawn somewhere, and, by common 
consent of legislative bodies, it has been drawn here. If it is desired 
to amend the amendment of an amendment, it must be done indirectly, 
by voting down the proposed amendment to the amendment, and then 
moving the new proposition im its place, as a new amendment to the 


refuse to put motions which are distasteful to themselves, or even to adjourn the meeting at 
their pleasure, or declare it adjourned at the call of some friend for such adjournment, without 
putting the vote to the test of the ‘contrary minds’ All this is an absurd and wholly inexcu- 
sable violation of the preprieties ot the case. The moderator — and if he is moderator in virtue 
of being Pastor, it makes no difference — derives all his power from the body over which he 
presides. and he has no more right than any other individual, to interfere with the due course 
of business. His duty cannot be better condensed than it has been by the standard writer on 
parliamentary usage (Cushing’s Manual, See 27), viz: ‘to represent and stand for the As- 
sembly — declaring its will, and, in aii things, obeying, implicitly, its commands,” co 

But, it may be asked, what ought a moderator to do, in case he should see the course of 
Church action going — in his judgment — wholly wrong, even to that extent that it is likely to 
commit him to what will be against his conscience? The answer is easy. Let him explain, as 
clearly as he can, to the body, the wrong they are about to do; if that is not enough, let him 
solemnly protest against it, and even —if, in his judgment, the gravity of the case calls for so’ 
extreme a course —let him retire respectfully from the chair, leaving it to be filled by the 
choice of another moderator by the Church. This will clear jis skirts of complicity with the 
result, while, at the same time, it preserves the rights of the Church, and the good order of the 
whole transaction ; while it cannot help being much more effectual in its tendency to restrain 
the body from rushing to any wrong result, than any arbitrary and unwarrantable interference, 
of the nature of an attempted veto, or an enforced adjournment ; which must almost certainly 
react to confirm the majority in their ill judgment. There is absolutely no justification in 
Congregational usage, or in common sense, for that ministerial folly which seeks to ‘lord it 
over God’s heritage,’ by assuming to veto Church votes, or to adjourn Church meetings, or 
arbitrarily to dictate, in any manner, to a Church, the course it should pursue. 
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amendment. In this case, he who desires to move such new amend- 
ment in place of the one before the meeting, may give notice that if 
the amendment to the amendment on which the question now rests 
shall be voted down, he will move this new proposition in its place, 
— thus enabling members to vote understandingly. 

Any amendment must be ‘ seconded, like an original motion, before 
it can claim the consideration of the assembly. It is usual, however, 
where the mover and seconder of the original motion, or of an amend- 
ment which an amendment is proposed to modify, ‘accepts’ the new 
amendment, for it to be quietly incorporated — without vote — into 
the question as it stands, awaiting decision. 

Tt is not necessary that an amendment should be cordial in its tone 
toward the proposition which it proposes to amend. It has long been 
considered allowable, by parliamentary usage, to propose to amend a 
motion in a manner that would so entirely alter its nature, as to com- 
pel its friends to vote against it, should it be so amended; or to amend 
it by striking out all after the words “ Resolved that,” or “ Voted 
that,” and inserting a proposition of a wholly different tenor.t 

An amendment — or an original motion — that has been regularly 
made, seconded, and proposed from the chair, is thereby put into the 
possession of the assembly, and cannot be withdrawn by the mover, 
except by general consent, or by a vote giving him leave so to do. 

The motions for the “ previous question,” and “to lie on the table,” 
cannot be amended, because their nature does not admit of any change. 

(d.) Privileged motions There are Certain motions which, on ac- 
count of their superior importance, are entitled to supplant any other 
motion that may be under consideration, so as to be first acted on, and 
decided, by the body; and which may, therefore, be made at any time. 
Privileged motions in a Church meeting, would be the following : — 


1 In the House of Commons, April 10, 1744, a resolution was moved, declaring “ that the is- 
suing and paying to the Duke of Aremberg the sum of £40,000 to put the Austrian troops in 
motion, in the year 1742, was a dangerous misapplication of public money, and destructive of 
the rights of Parliament.”? The object of the motion, of course, was to censure the British 
ministry Their friends being in a majority in the House, preferred — instead of voting the 
proposition down — to turn it into a direct resolution of approval of the course referred to; and 
they accordingly moved to amend, by leaving out the words ‘‘a dangerous misapplication,” 
etc., to the end, and inserting, instead, the words ‘‘ necessary for putting the said troops in 
motion, and of great consequence to the common cause”? This amendment was adopted, and 
the motion as amended was passed —in a form the precise opposite, in sense, of its moyer’s 
design —See Cushing, p. 75. 
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(aa.) The previous question. The object of this motion is to bring 

debate upon the motion under consideration to an end—if com- 
menced — or to suppress it altogether. It cannot itself be debated. 
Tts form is, “shall the main question be now put ?” If decided in the 
negative, debate may be resumed. If decided affirmatively, the ques- 
tion before the body must be put to an immediate vote. 

(6b.) The motion to withdraw the question under discussion, by its 
mover. When the mover of a question wishes to withdraw it, for any 
reason, and has asked — but failed to obtain — the general consent to 
do so, he may move for leave to withdraw it, and his motion will take 
precedence of the question itself. It may itself, however, be debated. 

(ec.) The motion to lay on the table. The object of this, is to lay 
aside the subject to which it is applied, for the present; leaving it 
where it may be brought up for consideration at any convenient time. 
It is itself debatable. 

(dd.) The motion to commit the question to a committee. The 
object of this is to obtain more light upon the question ; to amend its ~ 
form, if defective; to incorporate additional provisions, if needful ; 
and in general, to put into a form more satisfactory than its present. 
It may be committed with, or without, instructions to the committee, 
as to the precise manner in which their function shall be discharged. 
This motion may be debated. 

(ee.) The motion to postpone to a fixed time. The object of this 
motion is to gain time for all the delay that may be desired for more 
light upon the question, or for any other reason, yet to fix the date 
when the subject shall recur. This motion may be debated. 

(ff) The motion to postpone indefinitely. The object of this mo- 
tion is to suppress the question to which it is applied, without com- 
mitting the body to it by direct vote. If negatiyed, the matter stands 
where it stood before it was proposed. If carried, the effect is to quash 

_ entirely the motion so postponed. This motion may be itself debated. 

(99-) The motion to adjourn. This motion is always in order, 
except when a member is speaking — when no motion can be made 
without his consent, and no interruption is to be tolerated, except a 
valid call to order (if the speaker is out of order in his remarks), the 
adjustment of which gives him the floor again. The motion to adjourn, 
in its simple form, takes precedence of all others. If no motion is be- 
fore the body when the motion to adjourn is made, it is susceptible of 
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amendment, like other questions. But if itis itself made with a view 
to supersede some question before the body, it cannot be itself amended.. 
It is then undebatable. 

The effect of the adoption of a simple motion to adjourn, in the 
case of a body not holding regular sessions from day to day, would be 
equivalent to a dissolution. Otherwise it would adjourn the body to the 
next regular sitting day. In either case, the previous adoption of a 
resolution that “ when the body adjourn, it adjourn to some other fu- 
ture time fixed,’ would modify the case. But the motion to adjourn 
to some future time fixed, is not a privileged question. 

An adjourned meeting is a continuation of the previous meeting — 

legally the same meeting —so that the same officers hold over. 
When a question has been interrupted, however, while under discus- 
sion, and before a vote has been taken upon it, by a motion to adjourn, 
the vote to adjourn takes it from before the meeting, so that it will 
not be under consideration at the adjourned meeting, unless brought 
up afresh. 
_ (e.) Voting. When a motion has been made and. seconded, if no 
alteration is proposed, or it admits of none, or has been amended, and 
the debate upon it appears to have reached its close, the presiding 
officer inquires whether the body is “ready for the question?” Such 
being the fact, he should then clearly restate that question, so that no 
member can possibly fail to understand it, and then say, “as many of 
you as are in favor of the passage of this motion, will please say aye,” 
[or hold up the right hand]; then “as many of you as are of the 
contrary opinion will please to say 70,” [or hold up the right hand]. 
Then, judging the quality of the vote by eye and ear, he should an- 
nounce it accordingly, “the ayes have it,” or “the noes have it,” — 
or by some equivalent phraseology —as the case may be. If members 
are equally divided, the presiding officer has the right to give his 
casting vote, but is not obliged to doso. If he does not. vote, the 
motion does not prevail. 

When the vote is declared, any member who thinks the moderator 
to be in error, has the right immediately to demand that the vote be 
taken again, by saying “I doubt the vote.” It must then be put 
again, and the votes carefully counted. Where excitement exists, 
and the vote is close, it is sometimes well for the moderator to appoint. 
a teller from each party, to count and report. the vote. 
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Debate may be renewed—unless ‘ the previous question’ has been 
voted —at any stage before the negative vote is called for—in any 
form of voting where the affirmative is first taken. But if debate 
should be redpened after the affirmative has been called, in whole or 
_ in part, the affirmative vote must be taken over again when debate 
has again ceased. In taking the yeas and nays, where both affirma- 
tive and negative are called together, debate is not in order after the 
call has been commenced. 

In voting, the motion ast made is always the one for decision, so 
that when an amendment has been offered to an amendment, the order 
of voting on them will be the reverse of the order in which they were 
presented. If several sums are proposed, the question is put with 
regard to the largest, first ; if several times, the longest. 

(f.) Reconsideration. Although it is a fundamental article of 
parliamentary law, that a question once settled by a body, remains 
settled, and cannot be again brought into judgment before the same 
body; yet, as a means of relief from embarrassment, or to enable ad- 
vantage to be taken of some new light upon the matter, it has now 
become a well settled principle that a vote once passed may be recon- 
sidered. Where no special rule regulates the matter, a motion to 
reconsider a vote once passed, may be made, and seconded, and con- 
sidered, and acted upon, in the same way as any other motion. It is 


usual in legislative bodies, however, to limit the conditions of this 


motion so far, at least, as to require that it shall be made by some 
one who voted with the majority, on the question ; sometimes, also, it 
is made essential that as many members shall be present, as were 
present when the vote was passed. 

The effect of the passage of a motion to reconsider a vote, is not to 
reverse that vote, but simply to annul its adoption, so that the motion 
comes back under discussion again, and is the motion before the body 
requiring disposal first of all—the whole matter standing where it 
did before any vote at all was taken on it. 

(g.) Questions of Order. It is the duty of the moderator to en- 
force the rules of the body, or, if it have no special rules of order, to 
enforce those which commonly govern similar bodies. If any mem- 
ber interrupts another while speaking; or proposes a motion that is 
out of order; or insists on debating an undebatable question; or 
wanders from the matter in hand into irrelevances, or impertinences, or 
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personalities, it is the duty of the moderator, and the right of any mem- 
ber, immediately to call him to order. Should any question of fact as to 
whether any given conduct 7s out of order, arise, it is the duty of the 
moderator to decide the question, and to enforce his decision. If any 
member, however, thinks his decision incorrect, he may object to it, 
and appeal the matter to the assembly. The moderator would then 
state this as the question: “shall the decision of the chair be sus- 
tained?” This question may then be debated and decided by the 
assembly, in the same manner as any other, only that the moderator 
here has the unusual right to share in the debate; the decision of the 
body being final. 

(h.) Committees. It is very often a matter of convenience to place 
business in the hands of a select number of individuals to be, by them, 
conducted through its preliminary stages. Much time may thus be 
saved, and information may often be obtained, and action initiated, 
with more ease and freedom than would be possible, if the work were 
undertaken by the whole body. 

(aa. Special Committees. The first thing to be done after the vote 
to refer any matter to a special committee, is to fix upon the number ; 
which is usually three, five, seven, or some odd number —to ensure 


a majority in case of difference of opinion among its members. The 


number being fixed, there are four modes of selecting the individuals 
who shall compose it: (1.) by ballot; (2.) by nomination from a 
nominating committee appointed for that purpose by the chair; 
(3.) by direct nomination from the chair; (4.) by nomination from 
the membership at large —all such nominations requiring a con- 
firmatory vote from the body. The first named member usually acts 
as chairman of the committee; though every committee has, if it 
please to exercise it, the right to select its own chairman. 

(bb.) Standing Committees. These are yearly appointed to meet 
certain constantly occurring necessities — usually by ballot. 

(ce.) Committee of the whole. It is sometimes a convenience for 
the whole body to release itself, for the time being, from those strict 
rules which govern its ordinary debates, so as to discuss some topic 
before it, in the freest and fullest informal manner. It then — on mo- 
tion made, seconded, and carried — resolves itself into a committee of 
the whole ; when the Moderator nominates some member as Chair- 
man and retires, himself, to the floor. The main points in which 
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procedure in committee of the whole differs from the ordinary routine 
of the assembly are, (1.) the previous question cannot be moved; 
(2.) the committee cannot adjourn, as a committee, to another time 
and place, but must report its unfinished procedure to the body, and 
ask leave to sit again ; (3.) every member has the right to speak as 
often as he can obtain the floor; (4.) the committee of the whele 
cannot refer any thing to a sub-committee; (5.) the presiding officer 
can take part in the debate and procedure, like any other member. 
When the committee of the whole have gone through with their 
work, they vote to rise, the moderator of the body resumes his seat, 
and the chairman of the late committee of the whole makes report of 
its doings. 

(i.) Reports. When any committee presents a report, the vote to 
accept it, takes it out of the hands of the committee, and places it 
upon the table of the body— where it can be called up, at any time, 
for further action—and discharges the committee. When the report is 
taken from the table and considered, it may be rejected, re-committed, 
(to the same, or to a new committee — with, or without instructions) 
or adopted. Its adoption makes whatever propositions it may con- 
tain, the judgment and act of the body; and it would often be better 
(because more perspicuous) to bring the matter directly to a vote 
upon those propositions ; rather than to reach the same result indirect- 
_ ly, upon the question of ‘ adoption.’ 

(j.) Closing a meeting. Business being completed, the moderator 
may call for a motion of adjournment, or of dissolution — which is 
better, where the same meeting is not to be continued. “ Adjournment 
sine die,” is, strictly, a contradiction in terms. If a vote has previously 
been passed, that, at a given hour, the body shall be adjourned to 
some future time fixed; the moderator, on the arrival of that hour, 
would pronounce the meeting adjourned, in accordance with the terms 
of the vote. 

(3.) Admitting members. It is usual for a Church to fix some 
regular seasons for attention to requests for admission by persons de- 
siring to become members. Some churches which are small in num- 
bers, and situated in a sparse population where additions are infrequent, 
leave the matter in the hands of the pastor to request them to re- 
main after any Preparatory Lecture when a candidate may desire 
examination. ‘The proper course then, is, for the candidate to make 
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known his desire to the Pastor, who — if, on inquiry, he is satisfied 
of the probable fitness of the applicant — will request the Church 
(sometimes merely the male members, but usually all) to remain after 
the next Lecture, or appoint a special meeting for the purpose ; when 


the application is made, and the examination is conducted by the 


Pastor in presence of all, any member having the right to interpose 
an inquiry at any point. The candidate retiring, the question is then 
‘put, whether he shall be “propounded for admission?” If this is 
carried, the candidate’s name is announced to the congregation, two 
weeks, or more, before the date of intended admission, so that if 
any person has complaint to make, affecting his Christian character, 
there may be seasonable opportunity to lay it before the Church. 
No such objection being made, the final question of his admission 
comes before the Church, usually at the close of the next Preparatory 
Lecture, when a majority vote will admit him — which vote is, how- 
ever, usually unanimous, because if any member has any good ground 
of objection, it has been mentioned, and had its due weight before- 
hand. 

Larger churches, and churches where requests for admission are 
more frequent, and in communities where a more thorough examina- 
tion is sometimes expedient than can well be managed before the 
whole Church, usually find it most expedient to depute these pre- 
liminaries to an “ Examining Committee,” notice of whose regular 
meetings is publicly given. Candidates then present themselves be- 
fore that Committee, who examine them — sometimes appointing a 
sub-committee to make special and rigid inquiry in doubtful cases — 
and who report to the Church the names of such candidates as they 
are prepared to recommend for admission. These candidates are 
then propounded—usually without a vote to that effect by the Church 
(the vote in committee being equivalent, in effect, to the vote to pro- 


pound where the whole Church examine); and at the close of the 


Preparatory Lecture, or at some other regular time, the question of 
the admission of the propounded candidates is put to the vote of the 
whole Church. 

Candidates bringing letters from other churches are often examined 
—though hardly so rigidly as others —for admission ; nor is such 
examination considered any token of disrespect, or hint of unsound- 
ness in the faith, toward the sister Church whose letters of dismission 
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recommendation they bear. It is sometimes made specially im- 
ant, by the length of time that has elapsed since the dismissing 
_ Church has had direct cognizance of the Christian walk of the party 
to the letter —by reason of his long absence from its direct watch 
and care. 
The public admission of members who have been received by vote, 
usually takes place just before the Communion service, when the new 
members range themselves before the pulpit, and give their public 
assent to the Articles of Faith and Covenant, as they are read by 
the Pastor. Baptism is usually administered to those who have not 
received it, after the reading of the Articles, and before assent is 
given to the Covenant. The signature of every new member to the 
Articles and Covenant in the book kept for that purpose, should fol- 
low, at the first convenient moment. Some Pastors make a brief 
address, and give the right hand of fellowship to new members, as a 
part of the public service of their admission. 

(4.) Dismissing members. When members remove their residence 
to the nearer neighborhood of a sister Church, or when, for any good 
reason, it seems to them expedient to transfer their regular attendance 
to the ministrations and worship of a sister Church, they ought to 
ask, and the Church ought to grant them, letters of dismission and 
recommendation. It is well that this request should be in writ- 


1 It is evidently — as a rule — better for a Christian to be in direct fellowship with the Church 
with which he statedly worships, and so under its immediate watch and care. He will not 
only te morc careful in his walk and conversation, but he will feel more at home, and so both 


of his Church relation, and makes excuses — that ‘he has n’t made up his mind how long he 
shall stay ;’ ‘he may return to his old home,’ etc. His heart is either very cold, or he is afraid 
to risk that attention to his actual character which his request for a Jetter would draw after it, 
at both his old-and new home, or he grievously over-estimates the trouble of the transfer. 
When, then, an absent member has so far overcome the temptation to ‘ keep dark,’ as a Chris- 
tian in his new home, as to write for a letter of dismission ; his Church ought, by aJl means, to 
encourage the removal of his relation. Grant that they fear that his Christian character has been 
in eclipse, and has failed to honor the Saviour; his very request is an encouraging sign of a 
reawakened conscience ; and— at all events —his recovery to a consistent and carnest walk 
with God, will be more likely under the proposed new relation, than in the mere formal con- 
tinuance of the old. Unless, then— as we have said above — some charge is on the table affect- 
ing his Christian character, and inyolving a process of discipline — it is usually best that his 
request should be complied with. In fact such a member has a right to claim to be either dis- 
ciplined, or dismissed, as — technically —in “ good and regular standing ;”” which means sim- 
ply that he is a member against whom no charge of unchristian conduct is made. 
That is a very weak-minded error into which some churches —in both city and country — 
have been led, of disfayoring the desire of absent members to be dismissed, because such dis- 


do, and enjoy more. It is always a bad sign when such a professor hangs off from the removal 
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ing! On its reception, the Pastor will read it to the Church, at the — 
first meeting when business is in order, when — if no charge is before 


the Church, affecting the Christian character of the applicant, and no 
reason is known why the request is not a proper one —some brother 
usually moves (and another seconds it) that the request be granted. 
If this motion pass, it becomes the duty of the Clerk of the Church 


immediately to fill out a letter of dismission and recommendation in | 


some ordinary form, and forward it to the party to whom it has been 
granted.? 


mission would reduce the numbers of the Church, and so detract from its apparent consequence 
in the annual statistical returns! If the annual report of more Church members, by a large 
fraction, than the average number of its Sabbath congregation, does not involve a Church — or 
its Pastor — in some sort of false pretence ; there must be a very curious and abnormal state 
of things in that community ! 

1 This would be a suitable form for such a request: 

To the Congregational Church in 
Dear Brethren. 

Having, in the Providence of God, been led to remove my residence to this place, and 
having been led to think it my duty to remove my Church relation to the ————— Con- 
gregational Church here; this is to request you to yrant me a letter of dismission from 
your body, and of recommendation to its fellowship. 

Wishing you grace, mercy, and peace, 
I subscribe myself, 
Affectionately, your Brother in Christ, 
[Date and place of date.] A 


2 The following is a good form for a letter of dismission and recommendation : 


B—. 


The Congregational Church tn 
sendeth greeting : 
Dear Brethren: 

The bearer, Bro. A -B , is a member with us in good and regular stand- 
ing. He has desired a letier of dismission from us, and of recommendation to your 
Christian fellowship, and we have granted his request ; so that, when received by you, 
his membership with us will cease. 

Wishing you grace, mercy, and peace, 
We are yours in the Lord, 
By the hand of 
[Date and place of date.] C. D. » Church Clerk. 


N. B. Please to inform us, by a return of the accompanying certificate — or in some 
other way, of our brother’s reception by you. 


to the Congregational Church in 


This ts to certify that A B was received a member of the Congrega- 
tional Church in , onthe —— of ——, by letter from the Congregational Church 
in : 

Altest. 
[Date and place of date.] E—— FF Church Clerk. 
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Sometimes, churches — by standing rule — commit all such requests 
to a committee, whose duty it is to inquire into the circumstances of 
_ the case, and report whether any reason exists why the request should 

not be complied with. Other churches require that such an applica- 
tion lie upon the table one or two weeks, before action ; to give time 
for inquiry, and to guard against precipitancy. 

If a member should request dismission to some Unevangelical 
Body, it would become the duty of the Church to attempt to dissuade 
him from such a course, and, if he persists, to make him a subject of 
discipline, in some form. No Church can give letters to a body with 
which it is not in full and fraternal fellowship. Neither can a Church 
dismiss to no Church; that is, terminate a member’s relation without 
censure, and without transfer + 

If a member of the Church proposes to be absent on a long journey, 
or permanently to remove his residence, but is uncertain whither, or 
- doubtful as to what Church in the place of his new abode he may, on 
further acquaintance, think it best to join; he should take with hima 
certificate of his good standing in the Church, which will introduce him 
to Christian communion wherever he may go, and postpone asking for 
a letter of dismission and recommendation until he ascertains to what 
particular Church his duty calls him.’ It is neither good Congregation- - 


[When this form is printed, the foregoing certificate may be printed on the second leaf of the 
sheet, so as to be readily torn off, filled and returned. If a postage stamp were enclosed with 
this certificate, it might facilitate its return, and — since the good of the certificate is mainly 
for the dismissing Church, that it may keep its record exact — that slight expenditure really 
belongs to it.] 

1 Sometimes persons who have become convinced that they were deceived in regard to their 
own condition when they joined the Church, and that they really are not Christians, ask to be 
dismissed, or dropped, or to have their relation terminated, in some way, without discipline. 
Compliance with such a request is simply impossible. Union to the Church is an act of triple 
covenant, namely: between the individual, the Church, and the Great Head of the Church; 
and no request of the first party, or consent of the second, can discharge that first party from 
his obligation to the third party. He has solemnly promised to be the Lord’s, and covenanted 
with the Lord that he will be His, and no vote of the Church can make void that obligation. 

Is it asked, what shall the man do who finds himself in the Church, without being, in his 
own conviction, a child of God? We answer, he has promised to be a child of God —let him 
keep his promise. If he is not now worthy to be a Church member, he has sworn to be worthy 
— let him keep his oath; for no power on earth can discharge him from it, and he must either 
keep it, or go up to the judgment seat, and answer, in addition to all his other sins, for that 
great guilt of vowing-unto the Lord, and failing to redeem his vow. Cambridge Platform says, 
explicitly, ‘‘the Church cannot make a member no member, but by excommunication.” 
{Chap. xiii. Sec. 7.) 

2 A letter of this description may be given ly the Pastor, or the Clerk, without special vote 
of the Church. The foJlowing would be a suitable form : 
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alism, nor good common sense, for a Church to grant one of its mem- 
bers a “general letter” of dismission “ to any Church to which the Prov- 
idence of God may lead him.” Such a Church is very apt to prove 
no Church, and such a letter to lead to confusion, and the losing sight 
of members through unprofitable and ungodly years ; and the Church a 


member who cannot afford a new_postage stamp to ask for a special 
letter, when he has found out to what particular Church it should be | Ps 
‘directed, deserves no letter at all. % 

It is, for many reasons, often a wise course to superscribe and send_ a 
the letter of dismission to the Pastor of the Church to which it is di- Le 


rected, rather than to the individual asking for it. It notifies the 
Pastor, at once, that there i8 such a member of his flock proposing 
union to his Church, and smoothes the way to a pleasant introduction 
of acquaintance between the two— where none has been formed; 


while it facilitates the speedy use of the letter, in the union 1 of the " 
member dismissed by it to the Church of his new home. = 
All dismissed members remain members still of the dismissing Fe 
Church, until that relation is terminated by their actual reception into = 
that to which they have been dismissed; though some churches, by __ 
special rule, withdraw from such dismissed members the right of vo- 
ting (unless they return their letter.) When the tenure of a letter of. F 
dismission is limited to one year, or six months, as it often is, by = 
standing rule, and the letter lies unused during that time, it becomes 4 
null; and the member falls back into full membership in the Church ; 
which gave it, and must get a new letter; while he becomes the sub-: ; 
ject of inquiry and of discipline, if he has ¢mproperly failed to use his i 
letter during its validity. 4 
(5.) Disciplining members. Since “it must needs be that offences 
come,” it is necessary that some regular method of procedure in re- 


To all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 
Dear Brethren: 

Let this certify that the bearer, A B , ts a member, in good and reg- 
ular standing, of the Congregational Church in ; and, as such, ts affectionately 
commended to the Christian fellowship of any Church of Christ with which he may 
desire to commune, and to the kind offices of all the people of God. 

Witness my hand, 


Pastor {or Clerk] of the 


Congregational Church 
[Date, and place of date.] in — 


‘2 
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gard to them should be followed by the Church; and our Saviour, in 
the 18th of Matthew, laid down the general. principles on which 
Church discipline should be founded. The more faithfully any 
Church can succeed in carrying them out, the more healthful and | 
useful will be the results of its action. Four classes will include all 
those offences with which churches are called to deal, namely: pri- 
vate offences where but one individual is concerned; private offences 
between two or more; matters of public and notorious scandal; and 


“ departures from the covenant, on the part of those whose lives are 


otherwise blameless. 


(a.) Private offences where only one individual 1s concerned. Such 
an offence would be an instance of drunkenness, or profaneness, or 


. fasehood, or of any unchristian conduct, on the part of an individual 


Clurch member, where it is known only to another, or at most to a 
very few — the body of the Church, and the community, being igno- 
ran‘of it. In such a case it becomes, by the mutual covenant be- 
twen them, the duty of the brother who knows it, and is grieved by 
it (ot because it is an offence against him, but because it is an offence 
aganst God, which has been forced upon his cognizance,)? to go to 
his cring brother alone, and confidentially, and seek to bring him to 
repatance. Should he be successful — the offender acknowledging 
‘andoewailing his guilt, and promising repentance toward God, and 
refomation of life —that would end the matter. Should the result 
be therwise, the brother should take — confidentially as before — 
twoor three judicious brethren with him, and all of them together 
shold labor to bring the offender to penitence and reformation. If . 
nov successful, this will end the matter. If the offender continue 
obdrate, and furnish new proof of the unchristian posture of his 


hear, nothing remains but to ‘tell it unto the Church.’ Yet this 


maywisely be done-in a cautious and unhasty way, giving the of- 
fencr time to think the matter over in all its aspects, if perchance he 


1 & pp. 41, 42. 

2 Lit be said here, once for all, in answer to all inquiries as to whose duty it is to com- 
mencChristian labor with an offender ; It is often assumed that Christ’s ‘‘if thy brother tres- 
pass ainst tnee,’’ etc., refers exclusively to a personal quarrel between the two, so that it is 
nobo’s business to try to reclaim an offender but the brother with whom he had the quarrel 
—ve likely the last man to try it, or to sueceed init. But the mutual covenant between all 
the ‘mbership, makes the quarrel of one brother with another @ trespass against the peace 
of allo that any brother having cognizance of the fact may go, and ought to go, and labor to 
haye ¢ wrong righted, and the scandal removed. 
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may come to a better mind —since the first object of all Church dis- 
cipline must always be the reformation of the guilty. To favor this 
wise delay, many churches make it a standing rule,’ that all com- 
plaints, in cases of discipline, be made first to the Examining Com- 
mittee ;* that they may review the facts, with the steps already taken, 
and privately endeavor to bring the offender to that state of mini 
and heart, which his covenant vows demand. Failing in this, tl¢ 
Committee would bring the matter to the attention of the Church, Vy 
entering a formal complaint, charging definitely upon the offender te 
offence committed, and stating the evidence by which the charge ca 

be substantiated.? If the Church vote to entertain this complait 


1 See page 175, (note), Art. 21. (3.) 

2 Where there is no Examining Committee, and no Committee of any kind charged witthe 
care of cases of discipline in their early stages, the complainant would most naturally ca) his 
complaint to the Pastor and Deacons, who might bring it before the Church themselves! 8e- 
cure some brother to do so, and have it referred to a special committee for investigatic— 02 
whose report the Church would drop the matter, or proceed to ultimate it by a regular "ge, 
and trial. The advantage of having some Standing Committee before whom such cases Y be 
quietly brought, is that, in a majority of cases — we might say in all cases, where misaphen- 
sion, and not a chronically unchristian state of the soul is the cause of the difficul the 
whole trouble may be settled without any public cognizance of the Church, with its irtable 
attendant scandal, to the cause. The raising of a special committee to investigate a : that 
might be so settled by a standing committee, is, ofitself, an evil. 

3 Such a complaint might take some such form as this: 


To the Congregational Church in : 
Dear Brethren: 

It becomes our painful duty to bring to your notice the offence of a brotherd to 
ask you to deal with it according to the law of Christ. Having become satisfie® his 
guilt, and having failed —in the use of the first steps of Gospel discipline —ring 
him to a better mind, we are compelled, in great sorrow of heart, and with thnest 
prayer that the Great Head of the Church may bless this labor to the restoratic our 
erring brother, to make the following complaint against him. 

We charge Brother A. B with being guilty of the sin of and 
particularly on the day of last, and at other times]; and of de9 the 
same, [or remaining obdurate in regard to the same]: in violation of his 48 @ 
Christian, and of his covenant vows. 

Brothers C — D—— and E—— F- 
ter of this complaint. 

We respectfully ask you to entertain this charge, and to proceed to try thes %€- 
cording to the rules of this Church, and the law of Christ. 

Your brethren, 


, are witnesses of the sumat- 


ining 
uttee 

_Con- 
lonal 


Se 


(Date.) 
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they will then appoint a time for a hearing of the case, and summon . 
___ the offender to be present and take his trial upon the charge preferred 
against him — furnishing him seasonably with a copy of the charge, 
and with the names of the witnesses on whom reliance will be had 
_ for proof If, at this hearing, he should acknowledge his guilt, the 
_ matter could be settled by his making a public confession of his sin; 
(his private confession to the party who labored with him, would not 
_ _ now suffice, because the offence has been made public, and the con- 
fession must be as public as the scandal), and asking forgiveness of 
God, and of the Church. If he should deny his offence, or seem in- 
sensible to it, and remain obdurate, while the Church become satisfied 
of his guilt, they must vote to admonish him, to suspend him for some 
definite period from Church privileges, or to excommunicate him al- 
together, according to the aggravation of his offence, the state of 
mind in which he is, and their conviction of the requisitions of the 
general good. It is usual, however—for better security against hasty 
and unjust action—to demand the concurrence of two-thirds, or 
three-fourths, of all the male members present, for the passage of any 

_ such vote of censure. 

Such admonition would have no effect upon his Church privileges. 
Suspension would deprive him of them all during the period of its 
continuance. Should that be for some definite period of time —as 
six months, or one year — and no action then be taken, his sentence 
of suspension having terminated itself, his full Church privileges 
would revert to him. Should his suspension, however, have been 
made operative “until he shall show penitence, and ask to be restored,” 
it would continue indefinitely until terminated by vote — consequent 
upon his confession and desire for restoration ; or upon renewed evi- 
' dence of his hardness of heart, leading the Church to feel that he 
ought to be excommunicated. Hxcommunication would cut him off 
ignominiously from all relation of privilege to the Church, while it 
would leave upon him all relations of duty, inasmuch as he has for- 


1 It is usual to hold the confession of the party accused, the concurrence of two or more 
competent witnesses (Matt. xviii: 16), or circumstantial evidence to the same amount, to be suf- 
“ficient for conviction. One witness —.without added circumstantial evidence enough to amount 
to the testimony of a second witness — would not justify discipline. Witnesses, however, need 
not be themselves Church members, to be competent. Any whom a court of justice would re- 
ceive, the Church may — reserving the right to take all testimony at its own estimate of value. 
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feited all privilege by his own misconduct, while he cannot forfeit the 
claims of duty which rest upon him in virtue of his covenant with 
God — a covenant from which God never will release him. Hence, 
he remains an excommunicated Church member, not a non-Church 
member; as the criminal imprisoned for life ceases not to be a mem- 
ber of human society, but is an imprisoned member. And, as such a 
prisoner resumes his status in society when he is “ pardoned out;” 
so, should an excommunicated Church member repent, and ask to be 
forgiven, the lifting of the sentence of excommunication from him, on 
his humble confession, would at once restore him to ‘good and regu- 
lar standing’ in the Church without his needing to be admitted ‘by 
profession,’ de novo.t 

Public notice ought to be given to the congregation usually wor- 
shipping with a Church, of any vote of extreme censure; because the 
scandal which rendered it necessary, has become public, and the cause 
of Christ’is entitled to the public benefit of its acts of self-purification. 

(b.) Private offences between two or more. These are, perhaps, 
the commonest form of Church offence ; as when two members “ have 
a difficulty,’ or when one member “has a difficulty” with a non- 
Church member — when the matter has not been noised abroad so as 
to become a public scandal. In the former case, one or the other of 
the two who are aggrieved, would naturally commence to labor with 
the other, and, failing to secure satisfaction — upon the attempt to do 


1 Tt used to be held that excommunication was a delivery to Satan, and that the meaning of ‘let 
him be unto thee as an heathen man, and a publican,” required civil and social non-intercourse. 
(See Cummings’ Congregational Dictionary, pp. 171-181.) It was held, of course, that the act 
put one out of the Church in such a manner as to ‘‘ make a member no member.’? But Samuel 
Mather sets the matter right (in his Apology, p 108), where he says, the churches pretend to 
no more power and jurisdiction over their members ‘‘ than a society of discreet and grave Phil- 
osophers over such as are admitted into their society, whom they see meet to admit when they 
are duly qualified ; and they think themselves obliged to censure, and exclude from their so- 
ciety, when they have forfeited the privileges of it by their exotic sentiments or indecent car- 
riages. ’Tis true, some of our Congregational brethren, who verge toward Presbyterianism, 
pretend to much more in their discipline than that for which I have been pleading; but all 
such as are thoroughly Congregational will be content with this. I must confess, that this is 
all the power to which the churches haye any rightful claim ; and, I conceive, all that they 
pretended to exercise in the early times of Christianity.” So Hornius says (Hist. Eccles. p. 
145,) of the excommunications of the Apostolic Church, ‘‘ neque vero excommunicatio aliud 
tum erat quam separatio, non-communio, renunciatio communionis ; non vero damnatio, exe: 
cratio,”” etc. Alford’s comment. on Matt. xviii: 17, is ‘let him no longer be accounted asa 
brother, but as one of those without—as the Jews accounted Gentiles and Publicans. Yet 
even then not with hatred ; (See 1 Cor. vy: 11, and compare 2 Cor ii. 6,7, and 2 Thess iii: 14 
1d). Vol. i. p. 177. 
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so in the presence of witnesses — would bring it to the notice of 
the Examining Committee (or the Pastor and Deacons), who would 
proceed as before. If neither of the two commence to labor with the 
other, it would be the duty of any brother who should become cogni- 


-zant of their disagreement, to commence labor with both of them, for 


its removal; and to pursue it until the end should be reached. There 
1s no greater hindrance within the Church to the progress of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, than the sullen, or violent, differences of those 
who have covenanted to walk with each other in all brotherly love 
and fellowship, but who fall out by the way, and even stay away from 
the table of the Lord, because they will not partake with their enemy. 
Such a scandalous state of things should not be suffered to exist, and 
the surest way to end it, is for the first brother who gets knowledge of 
such a quarrel, to commence Gospel labor with both parties to it, and 
to pursue that labor until the breach is healed, or the Church purified 
by the excision of the offenders. 

In the latter case referred to, the party to the difficulty who is not 
a Church member may properly tell his grievance to some one who 
is; who may undertake the work of reconciliation, and of the disci- 
pline of his brother — if he seems to deserve it. 

(c.) Matters of public scandal. It has been said by some Congre- 
gational authorities, that in matters of open and notorious offence on 
the part of a Church member (as where he should have committed 
murder, or eloped with the wife of another, etc.,) there is no need 
of any preliminary and private steps, but the Church ought to purify 
itself by the instant expulsion of the criminal. But this forgets that 
the first aim of Church discipline must always be the reformation of 
the offender, and that the ‘blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all 


_ sin’ And although the Cambridge Platform (Chap. xiv. See. 3) 


warrants such a course, it seems to us that nothing can be lost, while 
much may be gained by adhering rigorously, in all cases, to the rule 
that the Church will not entertain a complaint against one of its 
members, except in the regular way, and on assurance that the ‘ pri- 
vate steps’ have been rightly taken.1_ The only difference which we 


1 We say “rightly taken,” because we have known the most absurd misapprehension fo exist 
in regard to.those steps. We have known one Church member, who ‘ had a difficulty’ with a 
brother, to have a conyersation with him which contained not the most distant allusion to their 
‘ difficulty,’ nor the faintest attempt to reconcile it on Gospel principles, and then to turn back 


13 
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should allow, then, between procedure in cases of open scandal, and 
those of a private nature, is that in them it would be the duty of the 
Examining Committee (or, in their absence, of the Pastor and Dea- 
cons) to commence their labor preparatory to discipline, without wait- 
ing for complaint from any individual. 

(d.) Violations of the Articles of Faith and Oovenant. This class of 
offences sometimes grievously perplexes a Church. Where a man of 
irreproachable— even of an eminently useful, and beautiful—life, grad- 
ually, under the influence of friends, or it may be of mental idiosyncracy, 
strongly inclining him toward some plausible error, departs from the 
faith once delivered to saints until he holds and advocates doctrines 
destructive of the creed of the Church with which he is in covenant 
relation, that Church must necessarily take cognizance of the change. 
It has covenanted to ‘watch over him’ and to ‘seek his edification.’ 
No charge can be made against his moral character; perhaps, even, 
those who know him best are confident that he is still a true disciple 
of the Saviour. Under these peculiarly trying circumstances, what 
shall be done? 

In reply, it is clear that not all who are hopefully Christians, can 
rightly belong to any given Church, but only those who, as Christians, 
hold, for substance, the faith as the Church holds it. Baptists and 
Methodists, though ever so eminent as Christians, could not walk 
with a Church holding the ordinary Pzedo-baptist, and Predestinarian 
Congregational creed. It is not a foregone conclusion, therefore, 
that the withdrawal by a Church, of its fellowship, from a person 
whose faith has lapsed from the articles of its creed, is necessarily a 
remission of him to hopeless destruction, or even to uncovenanted 
mercy. ‘The Church is responsible before God to walk according to 


as he was walking away, and tell him ‘ he might please to consider that the first step according 
to the 18th of Matthew, had been taken with him!’ And we haye known the second man, 
thereafter, to dodge the first, as if he were an assassin waiting to fire the pistol of the ‘second 
step’ at him, and the first —after long patience —to corner his victim, and follow his opening 
salutation with the words, ‘I hereby notify you that I haye taken the second step, in the 
presence of these witnesses, and shall immediately enter a complaint before the Church against 
you!’ 

All such formal and merely technical procedure disgracefully violates the Saviour’s intent — 
who had in mind, evidently, a tender fraternal conference in the use of every means of persua- 
sion from error, in the first place ; and, in the second, the seconding of that by the added en- 
treaty and influence of the ‘ one or two more’ — who might also serve as witnesses of the sub- 
sequent reconciliation, or renewal of the offence. 
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its covenant with Him; and the individual is responsible before God 
for his own belief, whatever it may be. Each must do its own duty. 
_ The first step in such a case, should then be careful, and faithful, 
and most fraternal labor with the individual—either by some brother 
specially interested in him, and grieved by his position, or by the 
Pastor—in the hope to persuade him to return whence he has 
strayed. This failing, a regular process of discipline must issue, in 
ordinary form (which will most likely be cut short by the frank avowal 
on the part of the individual, of his changed belief) ultimating in final 


separation from the Church. Some would argue from Paul’s use of 


the phrase “withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh dis- 
orderly, and not after the tradition which he received of us,” (2 Thess. 
lii: 6) that the proper Church act in this case would be called “ with- 
drawal of fellowship,” rather than excommunication; urging that 
the latter implies forfeiture of Christian standing, the former only for- 
feiture of Church standing. Mr. Punchard ably argues thus, in the 
appendix of his View of Congregationalism (pp. 829-336), but ac- 
knowledges a lack of Congregational authorities in support of his po- 
sition. The truth would seem to be that there is little, if any, dif- 
ference between the two methods of cutting off a member —in 
their practical results, and that if it would make it easier for any~ 
Church to discharge its painful duty by calling the act of excision by 
the milder name, there can be no objection to its doing so. Whether 
it do so, or not, all who are cognizant of the transaction, will always 
understand the difference between expulsion for a faith against the 
covenant, and for a life against the Gospel. 

Other cases of violation of covenant sometimes arise —as when 
members remove, and are gone years without taking letters of dis- 
mission; or when they, for some fickle reason, neglect their own 
spiritual home, and wander about from Church to Church, in the 
vicinity, ever on the watch for the last new pulpit light, etc. Such 
cases must be dealt with tenderly, and always in the loving aim of 
reclamation; yet, where worst comes to worst, they should not be 
spared from the extreme sentence of the law of Christ. 


Section 4. How to vacate Church offices. 


The general understanding with which the lesser officers of a Con- 
gregational Church are chosen, is that they will serve until the next 
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annual meeting; or —if that meeting should not take place at the 
usual time — until others are chosen in their places. With regard 
to Deacons and Pastors, the understanding is, usually, that they will 
serve during good behavior, or until such time as the best interests 
of the Church may require their removal; though, of late years, some 
churches have introduced the custom of choosing Deacons for a term 
of years, taking care that they shall be so chosen that all shall not re- 
tire, or take their chance of reélection, at the same time. Cases 
sometimes occur, however, when the best interests of the Church de- 
mand the removal of an officer, while his official term is unexpired, 
and when he himself is not forward to move in the matter. It is im- 
portant to the welfare of the Church that whatever steps may be 
taken, in such a case, should be taken prudently. 

(a.) How to vacate lesser Church offices. It may often be best, 
where it is unquestionably the desire of the majority of the Church 
that such an officer should retire from his official_position, to allow 
him to serve out the remainder of his term until the annual meeting, 
rather than to risk ‘hard feeling’ in his removal. _ But there may be 
eases where the longer continuance of a brother in office would clearly 
be so detrimental to the Church, that less harm would result from his 
removal, than from his continuance. In such a case, the Church 
should pass a vote requesting him to resign his office, and, if that 
prove ineffectual, a second vote, removing him from that office — 
which it may then proceed to fill. The claim that a man once chosen 
has a right to his office during the whole term for which he was ex- 
pected to hold it when elected, and in expectation of which he based 
his acceptance, is good only while the state of things in which he was 
elected remains essentially unchanged. If he has developed traits of 
character which were unsuspected before, and which, if known, would 
have prevented his election; that changes the whole aspect of the mat- 
ter, and terminates his right. Or, if any circumstances have arisen, 
affecting his usefulness, which the Church did not anticipate when 
electing him, and which, if anticipated, would have made his election 
impossible, that terminates his right. The general principle which 
must always govern, in such a case, is that the welfare of the Church 
is of more importance than the pride or the desire of office of an individ- 
ual, and that the power which set up—always supposing it has not 
hampered itself by any organic law which would take away its power 
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temporarily from itself — has the power to set down; and is solemnly 
bound to administer its affairs in the interest of Christ and his cause, 
ana not of any person, or persons, whatsoever. 

(b.) How to vacate the Deaconship. 'The principles just referred 
to apply with even augmented force in the case of the Deacons of a 
Church, especially when they are chosen for life. It has not been an 
unheard-of thing among us, for Deacons to have officially ‘outlived 
theiz usefulness, and for churches to be greatly troubled with them, 
and still more troubled to know how to be rid of them. This has 
been sometimes specially the case where Deacons have mistaken the 
nature of the trust confided to them by the Church, and supposed 
themselves — instead of being merely its servants, appointed to take 
care of its temporalities, to comfort and help its poor members, and to 
minister at the communion table —to be an oligarchy for its supreme 
control, including the management of the Pastor— whose ‘usefulness’ 
in their judgment, is measured directly by the degree of his subser- 
viency to their dictation. ; 

It is impossible to deny that a Deacon has no moral right to con- 
tinuance in his office, when that continuance is not for the best good 
of the Church—because he was chosen for its help, and not for its 
hindrance. And if he has, then, no moral right to continuance in — 
office, the Church has no moral right to let him continue in it; and 
if they have no moral right ts let him continue in his office, they are 
morally bound to remove him from it. 

When such a case unfortunately exists, where a decided majority 
of the Church are of opinion that the longer continuance of a Dea- 
con in office is not for the good of the Church, the first appropriate 
ster would be, for some influential members of the Church to con- 
verse with him privately, and inform him of the feeling of the Church, 
and urge him to resign his office. If he should doubt the truth of 
their representation, or refuse, altogether, to do any thing about it, 
it would be wise for one of these brethren to bring the matter before 
the Church, and for the Church to pass a vote requesting him to re- 
sign, and to appoint a committee to endeavor to induce him to com- 
ply with that request. This failing to produce the desired result, the 
way is then open for the Church to pass a vote removing him from 
office, and to make arrangements to fill the vacancy thus created. 

Such a vote is not a vote of censure upon such a Deacon’s Chris- 
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tian character, but merely a declaration on the part of the Church, 


that however good a Christian he may be, he is not the most desira- 
ble man for the office of a Deacon with them. We have known a 
Deacon so deposed to endeavor to persist in serving, on the ground 


that he was chosen for life, and that the office could not be taken from 4 
him except for some disciplinable offence, destructive of his Christian 
character; and claiming that such a vote of deposition was an attempt 


to discipline him in an unconstitutional manner. This absurdly con- 
fuses Christian character, with fitness for important office in the 
Church. Such a Deacon, so deposed, has no more ground of com- 
plaint against the Church for an attack upon his personal piety in the 
vote of deposition, than each of the ‘ninety and nine just persons’ 
who were not chosen Deacon, when he was chosen, have, that their 
non-choice was an attack upon their personal piety. True, a Deacon 
in such circumstances needs to use great caution, or he will be be- 
trayed into saying and doing things which will furnish just sro of 
complaint against his Christian character. 

So, on the cther hand, we have known a Church to suffer for years 
under the malign influence of a Deacon who, though nobody doubted 
that he would go to Heaven when he died, continued, yet, to make 
himself so unlovely in his office, that there would have been a general 
willingness on the part of the Church to have him go, if the Lord 

_wanted him; because it labored under the impression that having 
once chosen him, he could not be removed except he committed some 
‘disciplinable offence.’ But nothing can be clearer—in point of 
principle — than that a Church not only has the right, but, in ordi- 
nary cases, is bound to exercise the right, by majority vote, to remove 
a Deacon whenever the Church feels that its good clearly requires 
such removal—and te base their action distinctly on that ground 
as its justifying cause, 

(c.) How to vacate-the-Pastorship. It is a little remarkable that 
those very Péacons who — being chosen for life, or good behavior — 
fail to.see the right of the Church to remove them except they have 
committed some disciplinable offence , are yet usually prompt to re- 
cognize the propriety of the removal of a Pastor —chosen on the 
samé tenure of office as themselves — when the Church desire him 
to go, even when he hath not ‘committed things, worthy of stripes!’ 
So far as the Churth officer-ship of the Pastorship is concerned, how- 
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_ ever, the same principles apply to both cases. And when the decided » 

majority of a Church have become conscientiously persuaded that the 
good of the cause of Christ requires their Pastor’s removal, it is both 
their right and their duty to move in the matter. The process of the 
dissolution of the Pastoral office is, however, complicated: first, by the 
fact that, as the public officer of the Church, through whom especially 
it comes into contact with other churches—and who was inducted by 
their advice —the fellowship of the churches requires that their ad- 
vice should be taken also upon the question of his removal; and sec- 
ond, by the fact of a contract’ between the two parties, of which the 
law takes cognizance, and which it holds itself bound to enforce. 

The first appropriate step would be that of private conference 
with the Pastor, in which, in the freest, frankest, fullest, and most © 
Christian manner, prominent members of the Church should ac- _ 
quaint him with the judgment ot the body upon the matter; stating v 
all the reasons which lead them to believe that the common good 
would be promoted by his removal. They ought, at such a time, 
moreover, to remember that they are asking their Pastor to make a 
sacrifice of reputation, and probably of worldly goods, for their advan- | 
tage; and, since it is almost inevitable that a large share of the blame 
of the existing state of things rests upon them, they ought, in a gen-—__ 
erous spirit, to offer to share with him — so far as their pecuniary aid } = 
‘ean go — the inconvenience and loss to which they ask him to submit / 
for their sake. A little more magnanimity and Christian generosity 47 2 
in this direction would have relieved many a retiring Pastor’s heart — 
from great suffering, and would have saved some Churches and Par- 
ishes from expensive difficulties in “ fighting off” one who so smarted 
under a sense of injury from them, as pertinaciously to claim the 
fullest protection of the law for the contract between them. 


| 
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1 ‘+ According to early New England Congregationalism, the pastorate is simply an office in a 
particular Church; of Divine origin, but to which the Church elects the incumbent as it would 
any other officer. Ordination was merely inauguration into the office pertaining to that 
Church, not to a grade of clergy. Removal from office was under the control of the Church, 
and when effected by vote of the Church, was called ‘‘ deposition,» — a term which is now ap- 

_plied to degradation from the ministry itself. Yet when so performed, it was held that it ought 
not to be done without the advice and approbation of neighboring churches represented in 
Council. There very soon arose the idea that the relation was really a contract, and that so long 
as both parties performed their share of the contract, neither party had a right to break it; and 
when an actual contract for support entered, this theory was confirmed. That the relation is a 
contract, and determinable for proper causes, and in 3 proper manner, all agree.” — Rey. A. H. 
Quint. ‘* Connection of Pastor and People.” Cong. Quarterly. April, 1859. p. 170. 
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In nine cases out of ten — we might say in every case in which the- 


/ Pastor is a man of both sense and piety — if the state of mind of the 


‘4 majority of the Church is a kind and legitimate one, and one which 


they ought to have; such a conference will be followed by his resig- 
nation. If he lack evidence, however, of the truth of the alleged 
facts, it may be well for the Church, by formal vote upon a resolution 
declaring them, to furnish that evidence. And if, admitting the 
facts, he doubts the expediency of his resignation in consequence, the 
Church and Parish? should then request him to unite with them in 
submitting the matter cf his removal? to the consideration and advice 
of a Mutual Council ;* distinctly stating to him the several reasons 


\ which they propose to lay before that Council. Should he refuse 


thus to submit the question, the Church and Parish may properly pro- 
ceed to call an impartial ex-parte Council ;> laying the facts before it, 


1 “The offer of a Mutual Council, to be effectual, must have been made by virtue of author- 
ity from the Parish.’—Case of Thompson v. Rehoboth, Mass. Reports, 7 Pickering, 159. 

2 “ When asked to agree in a Mutual Council, the minister ought to have a general state- 
ment of the grounds and reasons of the call upon him; not in a precise technical form, but 
substantially set forth, so that he may exercise his judgment whether to unite in a Council, or 
not.”’— Ibid. 

3 The following form of Letter Missive would be appropriate for use under these circum- 
stances : — 

The Congregational Church in 
eth Greeting. 
Dear Brethren: 
Whereas, unhappily, a state of things exists among us which, in the jude of 
a majority of this Church, and of the Ecclesiastical Society connected therewith, renders 
it expedient.that the relation between the Church and its Pastor should be dissolved - we 
affectionately invite your attendance by your Pastor anda Delegate, at > On 
the day of at o'clock in the , to examine the fgcts and ad- 
vise us in the premises. 
Wishing you grace, mercy, and peace, 
We are yours in the Gospel, 


to the Congregational Church in , send- 


——-——_———_- Pastor. 


Committee 
of the 
Church and 
Socrety. 


(Date, and place of date.) 

N. B. The other Churches invited to this Council are the Church in 
Mr. Pastor ; etc. etc. : 

4 See Whitmore v. Fourth Congregational Society in Plymouth, 2 Gray. 

5 In this case the above letter might be varied so as to read thus : — 

Whereas, unhappily, a state-of things exists among us which, in the judgment of a@ 


, Rev. 


p 
¥ 
Bi 
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and asking its advice as to the course to be pursued.? Such a Council, 
as its first act after organization, should send a special communication 
tothe Pastor, informing him that they are assembled, and inviting him 
~ to make the Council a mutual one by appearing before them, and pre- 
senting his view of the case on which their judgment is desired. 
_» Should he refuse to comply with their request, they would then go on 
to obtain the completest view of the facts possible, and base upon 
them their advice to those who called them together. They should 
be careful to state distinctly the grounds on which that adyice is 
founded, as the courts may revise their action, and annul it if those 
grounds are not specified,’ or seem to be insufficient to justify the 
result.2 They may —if they concur in the opinion arrived at by the 
majority of the Church — express their solemn and decided convic- 
tion that the interests of the cause of Christ as connected with that 
Church seem to them to require a dissolution of the Pastoral relation, 
and may advise the Church and Parish to urge again upon the Pas- 
tor the duty of laying down his office. But such a Council would 
have no right to declare the pastoral office vacant. Here again it’ 
may be repeated, that if the Pastor is a man of sense and piety, he 
_ will, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, immediately follow the 
suggestion of the Church and Society, now backed by the moral — 
weight of the solemn judgment of impartial representatives of the 
churches in Council assembled. He cannot be justified before the 
Christian public, or the world, if he does not do so. 


majority of this Church and Society, renders it expedient that the relation between us 
and our Pastor be dissolved, yet he declines to take action for such dissolution, and re- 
Fuses to submit the facts to a Mutual Council for advice, although such a Council has 
been asked for, in the legal and usual manner, by the said Church and Society, we affec- 
tionately invite your attendance upon an Ex-parte Council, by your Pastor, etc., etc. 


1 “Tf, in a proper case for the meeting of an Ecclesiastical Council to be mutually chosen, 
either party should unreasonably and without good cause, refuse their concurrence to a mu- 
tual choice, the aggrieved party may choose an impartial Council, and will be justified in con- 
forming to the result.”—Avery v. Tyringham, 3 Mass. 160. 

Great care should be taken that the members of such an ez-parte Council be such as the 
community will feel to be, and the Pastor himself acknowledge to be, able, candid, and impar- 
tial men. ‘‘ In the case of Thompson. Rehoboth, a member of a former unfavorable Council 
was declared to be unqualified to serve again.”— Rey. A. H. Quint, Cong. Quar., 1859, p. 174. 

2 “They [the Council] find only that some of the charges were proved, without specifying — 
which of them. Now as some of the charges do not, of themselves, furnish grounds of compul- 
sory removal, it may be, for ought the record shows, that these alone were proved.” Thomp- 
son v. Rehoboth. 7 Pick. 159. In this case the Court would not allow parole evidence to be 
introduced to show which were the charges established before the Council. 

8 See Stearns v. Bedford, 21 Pick. 114. ° 


i 
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. But what shall be done if he is not a man of sense and piety, ania 
still obstinately refuses to free the Church from the incubus of his 
presence ? 


The answer to this partly depends upon the state of the civil law, © 


and the decisions of the courts. We shall treat of the matter as it is 
under Massachusetts law, because it is presumed that no State is more 


stringent in this regard, and therefore that whatever changes may be 


needful to make those processes which are necessary here applicable — 


elsewhere, will be the easy ones of omission. 

By Massachusetts law, the decision of a properly constituted 
Mutual Council —or of such an impartial and rightly managed ex- 
parte Council, as we have referred to— that the Pastoral relation 
ought to be dissolved, would have precisely this effect ; namely: 

1. It would not dissolve the contract, and of course would not dis- 
miss the Pastor. But, 


a 


2. It would, when accepted and acted upon by the Church and / 


Society, legally justify them in treating him as no longer their Pas- 


= siete “ 
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tor, and would be a good defence in law against any suit which he ~ 


might bring on a claim for salary subsequent to that result of Council ; 


\ provided that result has been founded upon any reason which the 


law holds to be valid in such cases.? 
/ 3. Valid reasons, in the eye of the law, are these three; namely: 
/ (a) Essential change of doctrinal belief and teaching; (0) Wilful 


to be good and sufficient grounds for forfeiture of the ministerial re- 
lation, when fairly made out —as being not “occasional inadverten- 
cies,” or “imprudencies,” but “of the grosser sort; such as habitual 
intemperance, lying, unchaste or immodest behavior.” ? 

~ If, then, the advice of Council has been based upon these, or any 


1 “ The effect of the orderly decision of a Mutual Council. or of a properly constituted Ex- 
parte Council, is simply this: It does not. and cannot dissolve the contract; but iy decision 
ts a legal justification of the party adopting 2t..'—Rev. A. H Quint. Cong Quar (1859) p. 179. 

‘The effect of the advice of a Council is nothing more then a legal justification of the party 
who shall adopt it.”—Burr v Sandwich, 6 Mass 277. 

‘* Hither party conforming thereto [that is, to the fair result of a fair Councilj will be justi- 
fied.’’—Holiis Street v. Pierpont, 7 Metcalf. 495. 

‘These decisions [of Councils] are not conclusive in all respects, as already stated, and they 
do not operate ex proprio vigore as a Judgment, but only as a justification of the party con- 
forming to them.’’—Stearns v. Bedford, 21 Pick. 114. 

2 See Sheldon v. Haston, 24 Pick. 281: Burr v. Sandwich, 9 Mass. 277; and Hollis Street v. 
Pierpont, 7 Metcalf, 495. 


/ neglect of duty; (¢) Immoral or criminal conduct. These are held — 
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one of them, as its strong reason, the Church and Society accepting 
and acting on it, will be practically freed by it from any further re- 
sponsibility to the man who has been their Pastor, and can, by vote, 
declare the office vacant, and proceed to take measures to fill the 
vacancy. 

But if the advice of Council is founded upon something less and 
other than these reasons, the legal relation will not be affected by it. 
The mere unacceptableness of a Pastor to his people, or his unpop- 
ularity with them, is noé recognized in law, as, of itself, a sufficient 
ground of removal’, tor the law takes it for granted that the Church 
and Parish have taken time to become thoroughly acquainted with a 
man before inducting him into such a position. It is distinctly held 
that having “ capriciously and causelessly withdrawn their confidence, 
they cannot allege their own misconduct, as a ground for their dis- 

charge from the contract which they entered into.” } 

\ But is there no relief for a Church and Parish who find them- 
selves yoked to a Pastor by legal contract, whose continuance they 
—in their vast majority — deeply and most conscientiously feel to be 
disastrous to their prosperity ; whom they have urged to retire, or 
even tq submit the matter to the advice of a Mutual Council, in vain ; 
and whose further continuance an impartial ex-parte Council have 
advised against and deplored; yet who has not been guilty of any 
offence which the law. as heretofore administered by the Massachu- 
setts courts, would cognize as justifying them in sundering their con- 
tract with him ? 

We think there is. In the first place it is our very decided im- 
pression that a Parish which should make the fair result of a fair 
Council advising their Pastor’s dismission on the ground of general 
an1 manifest unfitness for the proper filling of his place — on grounds 
_ less than those which the Courts have heretofore required, yet which 
are morally and religiously sufficient,—their justification for treating 
him as no longer their Pastor, would now find themselves sustained 
by the Massachusetts courts, in case of his suit for salary. The 
bench has shown progress in the treatment of these cases. The old 
decisions which we have cited, were made thirty or forty years ago, 
- under the former territorial Parish system. If we mistake not, there 


1 See Sheldon v. Easton, 24 Pick. 281. 
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has been but one case decided under the present Parish arrangement, 
and every thing indicates an advance toward future decisions of a 
more equitable and less technical character; so that we can hardly 


doubt that a new suit would gain a judgment sustaining a Parish 


against wnreason, as well as against heresy, neglect of duty, or im- 
morality in its Pastor. 


And even in the failure of such an expectation, it certainly could 


not be the duty of a Church and Parish, to sit down in quiet submis- 
sion to their own suicide. We think that under those peculiar circum- 
stances, where the matter is reduced, by the Pastor’s unreason, to a 
contest upon the arena of bare legal right, a Parish would be justi- 
fied in what, under other circumstances cannot too much be con- 
demned; namely, such a legal reduction of his salary as may remove 
that inducement for his persistent hold upon the contract. It will do 
no good to close the meeting-house against him, because the Courts 
have repeatedly decided that the Pastor who holds himself at all 
times ready to discharge his legal duties, may lawfully claim his sal- 
ary, even when the Parish do not allow him to perform them. But 
if a Pastor could be so lost to all sense of the decencies — not to say 
proprieties — of his position, as thus to persist in inflicting his pres- 
ence upon a loathing people, in the face of the advice of his breth- 
ren in Council; we do feel that his people would be justified in all 
legal efforts, by way of reprisals, to make his position uncomfortable 
among them— until he should be driven to cut the knot by his re- 
luctant resignation. We thank God, however, for the belief that 
there cannot be one Congregational minister in ten thousand, who, 
under any circumstances of sanity, could be brought to allow him- 


self to be thus “an astonishment, a proverb, and a byword” on the ; 


earth. 


One word in reference to that ‘result’ of Council which dismisses a 


Congregational Pastor —as in nearly all cases he is dismissed — by 
the mutual reference of the question of duty for him, and for his people, 


1 In the case of Sheldon v. Easton, before cited, the court decided that the plaintiff was en- 
titled to his salary though locked out of the meeting-house, because he had “‘ at all times been 
ready to perform all duties to them,* etc So the court held, in Thompson v. Rehoboth, (5 
Pick 470,) that Mr Thompson was ‘‘a minister de facto, as well as de jure, until lawfully dis- 
missed , and might lawfully claim his salary, on the ground of service, notwithstanding the 
meeting-house was shut against him.” See also Whitney v. Brookhouse, 5 Conn. 405. 
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to the representatives of the neighboring Churches. Such a ‘result’ 
should contain — always supposing just ground for it in the facts — 
such an expression of respect for, and confidence in, the Christian 
character and ministerial qualifications of the retiring Pastor, as may 
be his credentials to any future field of labor, and the warrant for the 
action of any Council that may be called to instal him elsewhere. 


It is sadly necessary to refer here, also, to the procedure proper by 
a Church in the possible case of gross heresy, or immorality, on the 
part of its Pastor. By virtue of his Church-membership with them 
—or, if not that, by virtue of his Pastorship over them— the un- 
worthy Pastor of a Congregational Church is amenable to its disci- 
pline ;* and it has the inherent right to proceed to his trial and 
excommunication, as if he were a private member. But because the 
fellowship of the churches was involved in his settlement, and be- 
cause of the greater conclusiveness before the general public, of the 
verdict of an impartial Council over that of a single Church — itself 
deeply interested; this should always be done with the advice of 
Council.’ 

The proper course to be pursued, in the melancholy case supposed, 
would, then, be this: (1) all the preparatory steps should be taken 
as in the case of a private member, and the case be brought to a 


1 The following may ‘be regarded as a suitable common form for such a clause in this 
result :? — 

In coming to this result the Council are able to declare, with great satisfaction, that 
they have found nothing in their investigation of the causes which have led to this dis- 
mission, to impair their confidence in the essential integrity of the Christian, or minis- 
terial, character of the retiring Pastor ; whom, accordingly, they hereby commend to. the 
confidence of the churches as—in their judgment—an honest, faithful, and useful 
minister of the Lord Jesus Christ; who carries with him their tender sympatiies,,and 
earnest prayers for his future prosperity in the work of the Lord, wherever Providence 
may assign his labors. 

2‘ Tn case an-elder offend incorrigibly, the matter so requiring, as the Church had power 
to call him to office, so they have power according to order (the Council of other churches, 
where it may be had, directing thereto) to remove him from his office,” etc., etc. — Cambridge 
Platform, chap. x. 6. 

See also, Cotton Mather’s Ratio, Art, ix, sec. 2, p. 162; Sam. Mather’s Apology, pp. 80-85 ; 
Cotton’s Keys, pp. 81-48; Chauncy’s Divine Institution, etc., chap. xii. sec. 8; Hutchinson, 
-yol. i p. 432; Hooker's Survey, Part iii. p. 8; Davenport’s Power, etc., p. 186; Wise’s 
Churches’ Quarrel, ete., p. 118; Punchard, p. 209. 

3 The forms of Letter Missive given on p. 200, might be used, without change, for calling 
fuch a Council. 
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judgment before the Church; (2) the Church, instead of passing 


the vote of excommunication, should vote that they are satisfied of 
the truth of the charges, but, in view of the importance and solem- 
nity of the subject, will take the advice of sister churches before pro- 
ceeding further; (8) they should then invite their Pastor to join 
them in a Council to advise in the premises, and, if he refuse, call one 
without his concurrence; (4) this Council hears the case, and if satisfied 
of the Pastor’s guilt, and he remain obdurate, or the circumstances 
of the case are so aggravated that, even if he be now penitent, it is 
unsuitable for him to retain his official relation, they advise the 
Church to depose him from his ministry over them — perhaps to 
excommunicate him from its fellowship; (5) the Church, if they see 
fit, follow this advice of Council. 

This we understand. to be the truly Scriptural and Congregational 
way, though most Consociated Churches have a different practice.1 


Seotion 5. Church and Parish. 


There are three methods under which the ordinary work of an 
ecclesiastical organization in any given locality may be performed, 
its offices be sustained, and its labors upon the world around be man- 
aged. The Church, in its pure simple New Testament sense, may 
do the whole ; or the Church acting, for all purposes of civil relation, 
as an Ecclesiastical Society, or Parish, may do the whole; or the 
Church and a distinct organization called an Ecclesiastical Society, 
or Parish, may act together, on terms mutually agreed upon. Which 
of these methods may be best in any specific case, must be determi- 
nable, in part, by the law of the State in which the work is to be 
done. 

(1.) The Church, simply and alone. This is the New Testament 
plan; so far as it hints any plan at all. And there is no legal hin- 
drance® of which we are aware in any State, which would neces- 


« 18ee Mitchell’s Guide, pp. 285, 236. Also, Punchard, p. 816 See also p. 221. 

2 Churches—as such —are generally recognized as bodies corporate ; either by legislative 
enactment, or by common law, and as such, it is usually held that they may hold property — 
independently of any Parish —for the purposes for which they are formed. This was the doc- 
trine in Massachusetts until, in the Unitarian controversy, it became important for the Unita- 
rian interests to have a different decision, and then, (as we believe, in the face of the precedents 
of the past, and of the justice of the case,) Chief Justice Parker decided that “ the cnly cireum- 
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sarily forbid any Church that pleases to do so, from assuming the 
entire charge of its temporalities, building and owning its own house 
of worship, pledging and raising all monies needed for the stated 
support of public worship, and doing all, that, in any case, is done by 
both Church and Society. In the West, particularly, it is believed 
that this plan has been extensively tried, and is held to be safe, ex-- 
pedient, and successful.2 In New England there are few instances 
of its adoption, as the mixed Parish system here inherited from the 
past prevails, and the State laws are so adapted to that method, as to 
work more kindly with it than with any other. Where a Church — 
in any State — desires to undertake the whole work, without the co- 
operation of any Parish, it should, by all means, consult some able 
lawyer familiar with the State law, and govern itself, in the minutia 
of its arrangements, by his advice. No general directions can be 
given which it would be entirely safe to follow, without special regard 
to local statutes, which may change in any year. 

(2.) The Church —for all secular purposes — acting as a Parish. 
This would involve the existence of a legally formed “Society,” or 
Parish, whose constitution should identify its membership with that 
of the Church. The result would be, that the same individuals would 
constitute both the Church and Society, and, when acting in one 
form, and under one set of By-laws, would be the Church, and, when 


stance which gives a Church any legal character, is its connection with some regularly consti- 
tuted Society.” [See Dedham case, Mass Reports, Vol. xvi. p. 505, etce.] This decision has 
never been acquiesced in by Massachusetts Congregationalists, and never will be; and it is 
hardly too much to say that there can be little doubt of its being overruled whenever any new 
case shall bring the matter before the bench. 

On the general subject, consult ‘‘ Legal rights of Churches and Parishes,’ in the appendix to 
Upham’s Ratio. Discipline, p. 317 ; Mass. Reports, Burr v. Sandwich, and Baker v. Fales ; and 
Dr. Pond’s MSS. “ Rights of Congregational Churches in their connection with Parishes,” in the 
custody of the Congregational Library Association. Especially read the argument of Hon. 
Lewis Strong, in the Brookfield case, Pickering, vol. x. p. 172, ete. 

i We presume such a course must involve an assumption on the part of the Church of the 
entire pecuniary responsibility (without reliance upon any systematic aid from non-church- 
members) and—in some of the States —a relinquishment, on the part of both Church and 
Pastor, of some legal safeguards; to the end of a more entire dependence upon the Christian 
honor of all parties. 

2 ‘* There are, at this moment, hundreds of Vongregational churches in different parts of our 
land, which have no connection with incorporate parishes, or religious societies, and never had 
any. Some of these churches are in the cities and in the older States, others are in the newly 
settled parts of our country. They own their meeting-houses ; they settle and support their 
ministers; they exist and they flourish without the help or the hindrance of connected 
Parishes.” Dr. Pond’s “ Rights of Cong. Churches,” etc., cited above. See also, an article by 
Rey. H. M. Storrs, [in the Cong. Quar., for 1860, (vol. ii.) pp. 829-836], on ‘‘ Church and So- 
ciety.” See also the [Kansas] Congregational Record, for Oct., 1859, pp. 65-68. 
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acting in another form, and under another set of By-laws, would be 
the Parish. The only object of such an opus operatum would be to 
bring the proper secular work of a Parish technically under some 
State law, while still retaining it exclusively in the hands of the 
membership of the Church. 5 

(3.) Church and Parish. This is the Massachusetts method, and 
grew out of the peculiar history of its religious affairs. Originally, 
none but church-members were citizens,’ so that the town-meetings 


1 “*To the end the body of the comons may be pserued of honest & good men, it was likewise 
ordered and agreed that for time to come noe man shalbe admitted to the freedome of this 
body polliticke, but such as are members of some of the churches within the lymitts of the 
same.’? —(May 18, 1631,) Records of the Colony of Mass. Bay, vol. i. p. 87. 

The Connecticut Colony passed a similar law, May 19, 1643. See Felt. Ecclesiastical History 
of New England, yol.i. p. 517. 

This fundamental principle explains the law passed at Newe-Towne [Cambridge], March 8, 
1635-86, as follows : — 

“ Forasmuch as it hath bene found by sad experience, that much trouble and disturbance 
hath happened both to the church & civill state by the officers & members of some churches, 
weh have bene gathered within the limits of this jurisdiccon in an yndue manner-& not with 
such publique approbacon as were meete, it is therefore ordered that all psons are to take 
notice that this Court doeth not, nor will hereafter, approue of any such companyes of men as 
shall henceforthe ioyne in any pretended way of church fellowshipp, without they shall first 
acquainte the magistrates, & the elders of the greatr pte of the churches in this jurisdiccon, 
with their intencons, & have their approbacon herein. And ffurther, it is ordered, that noe 
pson, being a member of any churche which shall hereafter be gathered without the appro- 
bacon of the magistrates & the greater pte of the said churches, shall be admitted to the ffree- 
dome of this comonwealthe.”— Records of Col. of Mass. Bay, vol. i. p. 168. 

‘‘ Whereas the way of God hath always beene to gather his churches out of the world, now 
the world, or civill state, must be raised out of the churches.’’-—John Winthrop. Reply to 
Vanes Answer, etc. 

‘‘None are so fit to be trusted with the liberties of the commonwealth as church-members } 
for the liberties of the freemen of this commonwealth are such as require men of faithful in- 
tegrity to God and the State, to preserve the same.’’-—John Cotton. Answer to Lord Say and 
Seal, etc. Hutchinson, vol. i. p. 486. 

‘* Viewed from whatever point of observation, the civil power during those early years was 
only a convenient, or perhaps we should call it a necessary, arrangement whereby a company 
of intelligent and pious people grouped into a number of affiliated churches, were working out 
a great religious problem.”—Clark’s Congregational Churches in Mass., p. 68. 

“The English Magna Charta restricted the right of suffrage in the choice of their own rep- 
resentatives in the Commons to /freeholders. Puritanism restricted the right of suffrage to 
Christians. It tried to evolve a State out ofa Church. There have been many more fanciful, 
many less inspiring aims than this, proposed in the great schemes of men.”— North American 
Revrew, vol. lxxxiv. p. 453. 

“The conception, if a delusive and impracticable, was a noble one. Nothing better can be 
imagined for the welfare of a country than that it shall be ruled on Christian principles; in 
other words that its rulers shall be Christian men—men of disinterestedness and integrity of 
the choicest quality that the world knows, —men whose fear of God exalts them aboye every 
other fear, and whose controlling love of God and of man, consecrates them to the most gener- 
ous aims. The conclusive objection to the scheme is one which experience had not yet re- 
vealed, for the experiment was now first made.”—Palfrey. Hist. New England, vol. i. p. 846. 
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were just church-meetings in another form, and the “General Court” 
but a delegated mass meeting of the churches. Then the churches 
not only chose their own ministers, but contracted with and supported 
them, and built and owned their meeting-houses and parsonages ; 
assessing and collecting money for the same, not merely of church- 
members, but of others. A few years later, the towns were expressly 
authorized to assess and collect church dues like other taxes.t1_ When, 
after 1665, other than church-members were admiited to citizenship,? 
the towns still continued to act as Parishes for the support of the 
minister, while the Church had the sole voice in his selection; until 
the “ Parish controversy ” arose, which, after being carried through 
1692 —5, resulted in arranging a concurrent action between the town 
as a Parish, and the Church, in such elections. Subsequently —in 
1833 — after long effort on the part of those who felt aggrieved by 
the law as it stood, an act was passed severing all connection between 
Church and State, and introducing the voluntary system. The result 
of this was to organize the present Parish system, in place of the old, 
by which the body of male worshippers — under such restrictions as 
may be agreed upon, (as pew-holders, or as subjects of election by 


_ vote, or in some other way) — becomes thus associated to carry for- 


ward the secular affairs of the enterprise, in a way of amicable co- 
operation with the Church. 

This general plan, having thus a basis in our history, and existing 
laws, still remains the usual New England method; having some 
obvious advantages and disadvantages,* but likely — in virtue of pre- 


“The Church instructed the town, and the town provided for the Church.’’—Newman’s 
Rehoboth in the Past, p 16. 
1 The usual conditions on which early grants of townships were made, were that a sufficient 


_ quantity of land be reserved for the use of a gospel ministry, and of a school.—See Washburn’s 


History of Leicester, Mass., p. 9. 

Johnson in his Wonderworking Providence (A. D. 1654), says that ‘it being as unnatural for a 
right New England man to live without an able ministry, as for a smith to work his iron with- 
out a fire,” therefore, the people delayed ‘‘ seating themselves’ in a town estate, until they 
‘*came to hopes of a competent number of people as might be able to maintain a minister.” 
(p. 177.) 

A ‘‘mecting-house place” was usually nearly the central lot upon the ground-plan of the 
town, and among the first town votes inyolving expenditure were usually those for the erec- 
tion of a meeting house, and the support of a pastor. 

2 See Records of the Colony of Mass. Bay, yol. iy. part ii. pp. 117, 118. 

8 See Christian Examiner, 1880, p. 3. 

4 The general ill result of the old town parish system is well stated by Rey. Jacob Seales of 
Plainfield, N. H., who says, after describing the fortunes of the Church in Henniker, N. H., 
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who desire to know the methods usually aad under it. ie 

(a.) Organization of a Parish. State law must always be con- — 
sulted, to avoid any fatal informality. Some specific form of public — 
notice is required. In Massachusetts, Articles of Association should — 
be signed, and publie notice given and filed with the town, or city 
clerk, and County Register, in which some person is authorized to_ 
call the first meeting of the Corporators.!_ The first meeting must be — 
held in rigid conformity to this notice. In New York, trustees 
from three to nine — chosen in a specified manner, hold the Parish — 
property ; in their corporate name can sue and be sued ; have power — 
to build, repair, and alter, the meeting-house (and parsonage) ; may 
make rules for managing the temporal affairs of the Society; may 
dispose of its income at their judgment, and regulate the prices and 
order the renting, of the pews— but have not power to fix the 
amount of the Pastor's salary, which is determinable by a majority — 
of legal voters at a meeting called for that purpose.? 

(4.) By-laws of a Parish, etc. The first work of such a Parish 
after organization would be the adoption of some appropriate code of 


** A voluntary society, united in the bonds of love to the truth, is the main pillar of Congrega- 
tionalism. The old bonds formed by town lines, pressed together by an equal regard to the | 
welfare of the inhabitants of every class, and of every age, may be firm and strong for some 
uses. But though they may secure a convenient attention to many temporal things, they 
uniformly fail in regard to those which relate to spiritual and everlasting interests.” —MSS. 
History of Cong. in Heamiker, N. H_, im custody of Cong. Library Association, (p. 28.) 
On the general subject, consult ‘‘Rights of Churches 0. Parishes,” Spirtt of the Pilgrims, 
vol. i. pp. 57-74, 113-140 ; ** Difficulties in Parishes,” [by Rey. Dr. Walker] Christian Examis 
ner, vol. ix. pp. 1-2); “* Life and Times of Rev. Isaac Backus,” pp. 158-264. 
1 The following are “ Articles of Association” actually used for this purpose in a recent } 
case. : 
The undersigned, all of , in the County of , in the Commonwealth of 
, do hereby associate ourselves together, under the name of the “ Congre- 
gational Society,” as a Parish, or religious society, at said ; and the purpases 
for which this corporation ts established are the support of the public worship of God, ; 
and the promotion of Christian ienowledge, and charity, according to the general usages — 


Mr. , ts authorized to call the first meeting of the corporation. 
( Date.) Signed. 


’ 


.  ete., etc. 
2 See Digest of New York Eoclesiastical Laws, published with the Manual of the Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, N- Y.., pp. 27-23. 
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- 3" 
By-laws, to regulate its future action ;1 after which it would proceed, 
to the election of the officers which those By-laws require, in the 


1 The following are By-laws adopted for the goyernment of one of the more recently formed 
_ Societies in Massachusetts, and are believed suitably to cover all points needed to be met in 
such a code. 


BY-LAWS OF THE ——— CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY. 


x 

This Society shall consist of the persons who signed the call for its organization; of those 

who, by special ballot, may become associated with them, until the erection of a meeting- 
house ; and of those who shall hereafter become owners of pews in the meeting-house. 


I. 

The following officers and standing committees shall be chosen annually, by ballot : — 

1. OrFicers.—First, a Clerk, who shall be,sworn to keep the records of the Society, notify 
its regular meetings, and preside at all meetings, till a moderator be chosen. 

Second, a Treasurer, who shall issue the bills of rent or taxes on pews, take charge of all 
moneys belonging to the Society, disburse the same only under the direction of the Prudential 
Committee, and report to the Society at the annual meeting. 

Third, an Auditor, who shall examine the Treasurer’s accounts. 

_ 2. Sranpine Comuirrzzs. — First,a Prudential Committee, consisting of five persons, to take 
_ charge of the meeting-house owned or occupied by the Society; to make such repairs as, from 
time to time, may be necessary ; to provide for warming and lighting the house and chapel; 
to appoint the Sexton, fix his salary, perquisites, and duties ; and generally to attend to the 
concerns of the Society, with authority to expend such sums of money as are not specially ap- 
propriated by the Society. 

Second, a Committee, consisting of the Treasurer and two other persons, to sell and let pews 


Third, a Committee, consisting of two persons, to superintend the music, on the part of the 
Society, to act jointly with a Committee of three persons, to be chosen for this purpose, on the 
+ part of the Church ; said Committee to expend only such sums of money as may be appro- 
_ priated for the purpose by the Prudential Committee. 

a mm. 

The annual meeting for the choice of officers and standing committees shall be held in the 

month of 


; Iv. 
Every member of the Society shall be entitled to one vote; but no person, and no pew, shall 
be entitled to more than one yote, on any occasion. 


ae 
The taxes on pews shall be collected quarterly in the months of ——, —-, ——, and —, 


of each year. 
VI. 


The deeds of pews shall be given on such termsas the Society shall direct, and shall be signed 
the Treasurer, countersigned by the Clerk, and sealed with the corporate seal of the Society, 
es. the Treasurer is authorized to affix. 
vu. 

The Pastor and Deacons of the Church, for the time being, shall grant the use of the 
-_-meeting-house as they may judge expedient, for all religious meetings properly so called; but 
for all other meetings and purposes, the right to grant the use of it shall rest with the Pru- 
dential Committee. 


vu. 

The Clerk shall, on application made to him, in writing, by any five legal voters in the So- 
ciety, warn a special meeting thereof, by causing notice of the time and place of such meeting 
to be given from the pulpit on the Sabbath, or by sending written or printed notices of the 


and sittings. 


manner which tkey fix, and in all things shape its future course by 
them. al 

(c.) Rules for joint action of the Church and Parish. These will 
be next in order of adoption after the Parish is fully organized. 
They should be brief, and simple, yet sufficient to prevent any possi- 
ble misunderstanding or collision between the two bodies.? 

The question sometimes arises as to the status of a Pastor concern- 
ing whom a difference of opinion exists between the Church and the 
Parish, to that degree that the Parish vote to terminate his relation, 
while the Church have taken no action in regard to it ; such a contin- 
gency being usually unprovided for in any rules of joint action. 
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same to each pew-proprietor; notice, in one of these ways, to be given at least seven days 

before the meeting. The notice of a special meeting shall, in all cases, specify the particular 

business for which the meeting is called. * 
Ix. 

No alteration shall be made in these By-laws, unless the same shall be agreed to by two thirds 
of the members of the Society present, at a special meeting regularly notified for that pur- 
pose. 

1 The following is a form in use in a recently formed Massachusetts Parish : 

RULES FOR JOINT ACTION OF THE ——— CHURCH AND SOCIETY. 
i. 

Whenever the Church and Society shall be destitute of a settled Pastor, and a new 
one is to be obtained, a joint Committee of the Church and Society, consisting of seven persons, 
of whom four shall be chosen by the Church and three by the Society, shall provide a supply 
for the Pulpit, and take all necessary measures to that end. The Church shall have the right, 
in all cases, to select a Pastor (or Colleague Pastor, when it may be deemed expedient by the + 
Church and Society to settle a Colleague Pastor), to be proposed to the Society for its concur: 
rence. If it shall concur in said selection with. the Church, a call shall be given by the 
Church and Society jointly, to the person selected ; but if the Society do not concur in the selec- 
tion, the Church shall select again, and so again, from time to time, until the Church and 
Society shall agree in a choice, and when so agreed, a call shall be given to the person so select- 
ed, by the Church and Society as stated aboye ; that is, jointly. 


II. 
The amount of salary to be given to the Pastor shall be fixed by the Society. 


Ill. 
Temporary supply of the pulpit, during the absence or sickness of the Pastor, shall be pro- 
vided by the Pastor and Deacons of the Church, and the bills of necessary expenses incurred 
for that purpose shall be submitted to the Prudential Committee of the Society, and, when ap- 
proved by them, shall be paid by the Treasurer. By the word ‘‘Church ” herein before used, 
is meant all male members of the Church in good and regular standing, of the age of twenty- 
one years and upwards. 
Iv, 
A Committee to regulate the matter of singing and of Church music shall be appointed jointly 
by the Church and Society (annually), three persons by the former, and two by the latter. 
Vv. 
No alteration shall be made in these rules, on the part of either Church or Society, unless 
the same shall be agreed to by two thirds of the members of each, present at special meetings, 
regularly notified for that purpose. 
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Several cases have arisen under the uncongregational and inexpedi- 
ent “three” or “six months notice system,”? where the Parish have 
given the “notice,” without immediate concurrent action on the part 
of the Church. 
It is obvious, to a moment’s thought, that the power of the Parish 
thus to terminate the contract, must depend entirely on the terms 
of settlement. If the Pastor was settled in the old, and ordinary man- 
ner, such a vote of theirs is not worth the paper on which it is 
 written.2 If he was settled on the “three” or “six months notice” 
_ plan, their vote—if the terms of the notice are properly complied 
with — does ultimate his legal relation to them, and terminate his 
_ claim for salary ; and must almost inevitably draw after it, sooner or 
later, such action on the part of the Pastor and the Church, as shall 
complete the severance.® 


. Seorion 6. Couneils. 


, An Ecclesiastical Council is a meeting of churches by their dele- 
_ gates, assembled in response to the invitation of a Church — or of an 


: 1 See p. 144. 2 See pp. 203, 204. 

8 In the year 1829, Rey 8. Nott, Jr., was settled over the Congregational Church in Ware- 
ham, Mass., the Parish yoting that ‘‘the conditions under which the Parish agree to settle Mr. 
Nott, are that Mr. Nott shall have the liberty of dissolving the contract by giving the Parish six 
month’s notice, and the Parish reserve the liberty of dissolving the contract by giving Mr. 
Nott six month’s notice.” On the 7th March, 1842, the Parish, regularly convened, yoted to 
give Mr. Nott, ‘‘notice that his connection with said Parish be dissolved at the end of six 
months from this date.” 

j Concerning this, Messrs. Zechariah Eddy and Timothy G. Coffin — then the two ablest lawyers 
of Southern Massachusetts (the former a hearty, devout, and emiuent Congregationalist) — 
said, in giving a legal opinion upon the matter, — “Thus ail legal civil relation between them, 
was at an end. ‘There was an ecclesiastical relation still ‘remainjng, which has indeed a very 
slight hold upon the Parish, being nothing but what the law of courtesy and Congregational 
_ usage provide for the benefit of a Pastor who leaves his people, in order that his ministerial and 
Christian character may not be thereby injuriously affected. . , . The Parish have no reason 
to wish for an Ecclesiastical Council, in a case like this, when the contract for settlement is 
dissolved in pursuance of their express agreement with him, and if ie does waive, or sus- 
pend, his request for a Council, no law, human or divine, will allow a man to obtain an advan-~ 
_ tage from his own negligence or neglect....... If he made an agreement which dispensed 
with the action of the Church, the Church may complain, but he is estopped, and his mouth 
is shut...... It has been said that an act of the Church, assenting to the vote of the Parish, 
_ Was necessary Not so, in respect to this civil, or legal, connection.’’— See ‘‘ Legal Opinion.” 
April 30, 1845, pp 189-192. Sixteen Years Preaching and Procedure at Wareham, §c. Boston, 
_ 1845 

See also the 2d Article in the result of the Manchester (Mass.) Council, Dec. 9, 1857, dismiss- 
_ ing Rey Rufus Taylor — where it was held that his civil contract was terminated by his uncon- 
ditional resignation to the Parish of April 22d previous, and their acceptance of the same on 
the 6th of May ; while he remained the undismissed Pastor of the Church up to the Result of 
Council reached on the 16th Dec 1857 —See Congregationalist, Jan, 1, 1858. 
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aggrieved individual member whom his Church has (apparently with- 
out sufficient reason) refused to join in such an invitation — where 


either light or peace is desired, to consider some matter of common 


concernment, and give advice thereon.» The fundamental idea of a 
Council is an outgrowth from that of the fellowship of the churches ; 
and the necessity of Councils grows not out of any want of power in 


each Church to decide finally upon its own affairs, but from the desire 


of each so to order its doings as to satisfy, and secure the fraternal con- 
fidence and codperation of, all. The following points, it is believed, 
cover all matters of practical inquiry concerning the calling and or- 
dering of these bodies. - 
(1.) Who may call a Council? A Ohurch must always be the 
party moving to call a Council;2 with the two exceptions of the for- 
mation of a'Church, when the individuals desiring to become the 
Church tall it, and of an Hzx-parte Council, where an aggrieved 
member expressly bases his call upon the fact that he has asked his 
Church to convoke a Mutual Council, and has met with what he con- 
ceives to be an unjust refusal to do so. The reason of this rule is 


eek aa . ois 
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the simple one that the Christian community cannot hold itself bound ; 


to interfere, in cases of private difficulty, with the proper business of 
a Church. Where two members disagree, it is the duty of their 
Church to reconcile them; and only when difficulties surmount the 
wisdom of a Church, so as to give it a claim upon the collective wis- 
dom of its sister churches, can attention be rightly called toward 
them from without. If, then, at any time, any member, or members, 


feel that the advice of a Council is needed, they should ask their - 


Church to call one together. In most cases where there is suflicient 
warrant for such a procedure, the Church will accede to their re- 
quest. Should it, however, arbitrarily and unjustly refuse to do s0, 
those aggrieved brethren have, then, the right to invite an Hx-parte 
Council — in form and manner as will subsequently appear. 

(2.) How a Oouncil is called? In the ordinary cases of calling 
ordaining, and dismissing Councils, it is usual for the Church to ap- 


i See page 3. Also, particularly, pp. 59-6. 

2“ A party in a Church complaining of another party, cannot demand of the other to join 
in calling a Council ; nor can the two together call one; but they can bring matters directiy 
before their Church; and if that Church sees fit, 7¢ can call a Council to advise as to its inter- 
nal difficulties. A Church must, in all cases, be a party concerned.”,—Rey. A. H. Quint. Cong. 
Quar., vol. ii. p. 54. 
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point a Committee to select the churches to be invited, and the form 
of the letter of invitation. These are reported to the Church, and 
if adopted the letters are then signed by the Committee, and sent 
to the selected churches. In case of difficulty, it is usual for each 
party in difference to select one half of the churches !— sometimes 
both parties uniting upon one Church, whose pastor it is understood 
would be acceptable to all as moderator.” 

In a case of difficulty where members feel aggrieved by Church ° 
action, and have tried, in vain, to persuade the Church to take action 
for a Mutual Council, those members may then proceed themselves )) 
to send out Letters Missive for an Hxr-parte Council; stating the 
case briefly and fairly, and especially recounting their unavailing en- 
deavor for a Mutual Council. 

(3.) Letters Missive. These have the same relation to the action 
of the Council that the “warrant” has to that of a town-meeting. 
They furnish the authority on which the Council meets, define its 
membership, and limit its powers. The Council, when assembled, 
has no power to invite any man to sit in consultation with it, who 
was not invited by the party calling the Council; no right to exclude 
the delegates of an invited Church; and no right to consider and 
offer advice upon any subject not fairly embraced in the terms of the 
Letter Missive. 


1 Sometimes, in instances of bitter feeling spreading over the adjacent community, it has 
been thought wise to secure impartiality by selecting churches mainly from a distance, who 
must necessarily be, in great part, strangers to the place, the persons, and the perplexity. 

2 Jn such a case the Council would be under no obligation to be governed by this fact in 
their selection of their moderator, yet —if no special objection were in the way — such a courso 
would be both natural and expedient. 

8 For a suitable form of Letter Missive for the organization of a Church, see page 164 ; for 
one suitable to an Ordaining, or Installing Council, see page 171; for one proper for an ordi- 
nary Dismissing Council, see page 200; for an Ex-parte Council, see page 201. 

The following would be a correct form for calling a Mutual Council in a case of Church dif- 
ficulty not connected directly with the dismission of the Pastor, viz: — 

The Congregational Church in to the Congregational Church in 

eth greeling ° 
Dear Brethren: 

Difficulties having arisen between the Pastor and some of the members of this 
Church for between various members of this Church] [or between the Church and A, 
B., a member feeling himself aggrieved and injured by Church action] for the adjust- 
ment of which we desire your Christian Council, this is to request your attendance, by 
your Pastor and a delegate, at —— on the —~ of —— at —— o’clock in the —— 
to advise us on the following points, viz: 

[here state every material question on which light is desired.] 


send- 
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(4.) Quorum. The common sense rule is that a present majority 
of all having the right of membership, constitutes a quorum. ‘Thus, 
if ten churches have been invited to send each a pastor and delegate, 
eleven members would constitute a quorum. If two of those churches 
have no pastors, and have not been invited to send delegates in their 
place; ten would constitute a quorum. It would be better to make a 
present majority of the churches sent to, the basis of a quorum, pro- 
vided a return was also made to the old-way of voting by churches ; 
but until the latter is done, the former would not be just. 

(5.) Organization. The simple question of organization is, “ who 
bring full credentials in accordance with the terms of the: Letters 
Missive ?” This determined, the choice of moderator, of scribe — 
and sometimes of assistant scribe — is next in order. ‘Then prayer ; 
then a call for the business in due form. 

(6.) Scope of business. Every Council is necessarily limited to 


and such other incidental matters as may inseparably belong to these main difficulties 
between us. Wishing you grace, mercy, and peace, &c., §c., Fc. Signatures, Fe. 

The following would be a correct form for the calling of an Ex-parte Council, by an individual 
{or individuals,] feeling himself agrieved by Church action for which he can obtain no re- 
dress, viz: — . 


To the Congregational Church in 
Dear Brethren: 

The undersigned, feeling himself [themselves] aggrieved and injured by recent ac- 
tion of the Congregational Church in and having in a legal, usual, and proper 
manner, earnestly requested tt to unite with him [them] in bringing the matter before a 
Mutual Council, and been—as it seems to him [them]— unreasonably refused ; de- 
sire[s] to avail himself [themselves] of the privilege offered by Congregational usage to 
Church members thus oppressed, by laying his [their] grievances before an Ex-parte 
Council, in manner and form, as follows : — [Here insert the grievances desired to be 
laid before the Council.] 

In view of these facts, the undersigned beg|s] to request of your sense of right, and 
your Christian sympathy and friendship, your participation, by Pastor and Delegate, 
in such an Hx-parte Council, called to meet at ——, on ——, at ——, o’clock, in the —. 


Faithfully, your Brother [brethren] in the Lord, 


[Stgnature.] 
(Date, $c.) 
The Churches invited to sit in Council are the following —[name all.] 


A form for calling an Ex-parte Council with regard to the dismission of a minister who will 
not unite with his Church to call amutual one, may be found on page 201. 

1 In Eastern Massachusetts, the Council is usually called to order by one of its oldest clerical 
members, who reads the Letter Missive and “takes the liberty ” to nominate a moderators In 
Western Massachusetts it is more usual —if we are rightly informed — to choose the moderator 
by ballot. This, we submit, is always the better way. 
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action upon the subjects directly stated in the Letter Missive calling 
it together. It has no right to go one step in any direction beyond 
that letter, because the party calling it has expressly asked its advice 
upon those points and none other, and because the churches have 
sent its members expressly to consult and advise with reference to 
those points and none other; and therefore it has been organized and 
has existence as a Council, for the purpose of consulting and advising 
upon those points and none other.’ 

(7.) Method of business. As there is no code special for Coun- 
cils, they fall under the ordinary rules governing deliberative bodies.. 
In examining witnesses they should ordinarily receive only such as 
would be received in a court of justice; as the courts may review 
their action. If one rule more than another commends itself to such 
bodies, it is that of the most absolute and scrupulous Christian im- 
partiality. This, with Christian common sense, will carry any Coun- 
cil safely through the most trying experience. 

(8.) Kesult. In coming to a result it is usual, after the testimony 
is all in, and those who called the Council have said all that they 
wish to say in elucidation of the matters at issue, for the Council to 
vote to “be by themselves.” Privacy thus being secured for their 
deliberations, it is usual for the Moderator to request the Scribe to: 
call the roll of the Council, giving each Pastor and delegate an oppor- 
tunity to express, as briefly and clearly as possible, the opinion which 
he has formed, and the advice which he thinks ought to be given to: 
the parties in interest. When all have spoken, and thus the general 
drift of the sentiment of the Council has become clear, it is usual 
for a Committee of three — where there are decidedly two opposing 
opinions in the Council, this Committee may wisely include one rep- 
resentative of each of these opinions, and one occupying middle 
ground—to be appointed to draw up a form of result which shall 
embody the judgment of the Council upon the subjects before them. 
That report when made, is freely discussed and amended until it is 


1 ‘For example: a Council is called for organizing a new Church, for the alleged reasons 
that great want of harmony exists in another in the same town; it is then perfectly competent 
for the Council to inquire as to the existence of the alleged dissensions, and whether they are 
such as to furnish good reasons for advising a new organization, and whether they are irre- 
movable ; but they have no right to proceed to an investigation into the merits or demerits of 
the dissensions, — because the parties are not before them, and if they were, the case is not.’? 
—Rey. A. H. Quint. ‘' Authority of Councils.” Cong. Quar., vol. ii p. 59. 
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brought into such a shape that it will secure the unanimous assent 


of the body, or that of its large majority, when it is formally adopted, — 


authenticated by the signature of the Moderator and Scribe, and com- 
municated to the parties. : 

The vote is usually taken by calling the roll of members, and deter- 
mined by their majority. There would, however, be obvious advan- 
tages in a return to the method formerly practised, of a vote by 
churches; each Church giving one vote. In that case any inequal- 
ity of attendance would be adjusted ; sometimes to the great gain of 
the moral force of the result. 

In form, such a “Result” should first contain a correct list of the 
churches represented, and of the Pastors and delegates comprising 
the Council; second, a condensed journal of its sittings and proce- 
dure; and third, the document containing the conclusion to which it 


comes.? 
(9.) Zhe Force of the Result of a Council. As all true Congrega- 


tional Councils are called to give advice, and for this only, it neces- 


sarily follows that it is advice, purely, which they give.? Those who 


1 The following may suggest all that is needful as to the exact phraseology of such a 
¢ Result.” 

Pursuant to Letters Missive from the Congregational Church in » Lor, name 
the exact source of the letters] an Ecclesiastical Council convened at 9 ON 7 
for the purpose of [state the object as given in the Letters Missive.| The Council 
was composed of representatives of the churches as follows : — 

From the Congregational Church in , Rev. —— ——, Pastor. 

‘ Bro. —— ——, Delegate. 
[and so arranging the churches either in alphabetical order, or by their seniority of 
Sormation.} 

It was organized by the choice of Rev. —-——, Moderator ; Rev. —-—— Scribe, 
[and Rev. —~——, Assistant Scribe.] After Prayer by the Moderator, the parties 
calling the Council proceeded to lay before it the matters upon which tts advice was 
desired. 
[here insert briefly the journal of proceedings, sessions, adjournments, etc., — shorn of 
all trivial matters — until the result is reached. 

After the most patient, thorough, and prayerful examination which they have been 
able to give the matter submitted to them for action, the Council came [unanimously] 
to the following Result. 

[here give, in full, the document finally agreed upon as embodying the advice of 
Council. ] 


(Date.) 

4 See this more at large, pp. 64-5. See also, pp. 200-4. See also, S. Mather’s Apology, p. 
118; I. Mather’s Disquisition, p. 28; John Norton’s Responsio, pp. 112-119; Pres. Stiles’ Con- 
vention Sermon, p. 46. See also one true statement in the famous Dedham ‘ Statement,” 
(1819), viz: ‘‘ the power of Councils is merely advisory ; nor can they volunteer that service 


Signed, (1.) Moderator. (2.) Scribe. 
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have called a Council are morally bound to accept, and act upon, its 
advice, in good faith, if it commend itself to their conscience as the 
will of God concerning them. The presumption must always be that 
the result of every fairly constituted and properly managed Council 
is binding upon the parties calling it, unless they can show good 
cause, in conscience, for neglecting it. 

But there is, purely speaking, no authority in the result of any - 
Council.! 

By the decisions of the Massachusetts courts, the result of a Coun- 
cil in its legal aspects, may be stated in these four particulars.” 

1. Such a result is of no force until accepted by the parties.? 

2. If accepted by one party and not accepted by the other, it will 


They cannot come till they are asked. nor extend their inquiries beyond the point submitted ; 
and then their decision may be regarded or not, as shall seem best to the party asking.” p. 55. 
See also some very pungent reasoning on this subject (pp. 31-39), in ‘‘a Neighbor’s ” Second 
Treatise on Church Government, called out by the Bolton case, (1778), with this pertinent 
statement, (p. 39). ‘tit is the churches’ prerogative to judge, and Council’s main province to 
reflect light in order that churches may judge uprightly.” See also the admirable reasoning of 
Goy. Thomas Fiteh, in his Explanation of Say-Brook Platform, (published anonymously in 
1765), passim, and specially this passage, (p. 24), ‘‘ if we conceive of Councils as having juris- 
diction [properly so termed], and consequently a judicial authority in any case, endless dis- 
putes will arise, nor will it be possible to reconcile Our Ecclesiastical Constitution with itself: 
such a power in Councils is quite inconsistent with the rights and duties of particular churches, 
clearly and expressly asserted and maintained by thése churches, &c. But if we view Councils 
as helps, counsellors, advisers, &c., affording light, assistance, &c. for the conviction, peace, 
and edification of the churches, and the like, our constitution will appear in a good light, con- 
sistent with itself, and agreeable both to the principles and genius of the Gospel of Christ.” 

1 Sometimes all parties calling a Council enter, before its session, into an agreement to abide 
by its Result, whatever it may be — thus making it strictly a Board of Referees, rather than a 
Council. [See Bliss’s Rehoboth, p. 209, and the Manchester (Mass.) Council, Dec. 1857.] In 
that case there will, necessarily, in virtue of the previous agreement, be a binding force in the 
Result, and the courts will enforce it, in all pecuniary details [see Stearns v. Bedford]; but as 
a Reference and not as a Council. Nor is it clear that such agreement beforehand is any sug- 
gestion of real Congregationalism. [Cong. Quarterly, Jan. 1860, p. 63.] On this point, see New 
England’s Lamentations, by Rey. John White, of Gloucester, who says [p. 165, Wise’s Quar- 
rel, etc.] ‘‘ Some Councils have perswaded the Church and aggrieved to promise to acquiesce in 
the determination of the Council before they heard the case, by which their consciences have 
been ensnared, and the Council turned into a solemn arbitration. This, therefore, ts matter of 
just lamentation.” 

John Norton, in his Responsio [the first Latin work ever written in this country ; as his 
Orthodox Evangelist was the first treatise of systematic Divinity ever composed here], takes 
strong ground as to the duty of a Church to accept the advice of Council, yet even he presup. 
poses the danger of error in such a result, and its consequent invalidity. His reasoning is 
ingenious: ‘‘ Errorem Synodi et Ecclesiarum non esse fundamentalem, quia twm cesserant Ec- 
clesia esse Ecclesia, et, consequenter, Synodus non esset legitima.” p. 112. 

2 See Congregational Quarterly, vol. ii. pp. 60-64. 

8 “The result of a Council, of its own intrinsic yalidity, is never obligatory upon the parties.” 
Stearns v. Bedford, 21 Pick. 114. 
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justify the party adopting it, in acts done in consequence, but will not 
bind the party rejecting it. 

8. Such a result is conclusive as to facts — adjudged to be facts 
by the Council.? 

4, The court may, however, revise (all but the facts) the modus 
operandi; to assure itself that all processes have been fair and 
regular. 

So that the legal aspect of the result of a Council is, in short, this: 
—if “a Council has been properly called, if the subject-matter is 
such as should come before a Council, if its me:nbers are impartial, if 
its investigations are fair, if its decision is clear, —then its result, 
while it must be adopted before it is of any authority, will justify 
either party conforming thereto.” * 

(10.) Dissolution. When a Council kas concluded its preliminary 
sessions, and reached its Result, its function is at an end, and the 
proper vote to be passed, is that “it be dissolved.” ~It has no longer 
any legal existence, and can never be recalled. It has no right to 
adjourn for a definite period, og “subject to the call of the modera- 
tor;” in the view of waiting to see whether the parties it has ad- 
vised will follow its advice ; and with the intention of another session, 
and another judgment, if they do not follow it. It was not invited 
to oversee the execution of its advice, but merely to give it, and 
when once given, it is an impertinence for tt to assume to become a 
tribunal for its enforcement. Such an attempt to assume authority 
over the churches is a Presbyterian heresy, which Congregationalists 
should be vigilant to eschew.® 


1 See page 202, with the legal references there given. See, also, Avery v. Tyringham, 
8 Mass. 160. 

2 Stearns v. Bedford, and Burr v. Sandwich. 

8 “The court always look behind the adjudication, and before the result can be received ag 
eyidence, or allowed to have any validity, they will examine the proceedings, to ascertain 
whether there was a suitable case for the convocation of an Ecclesiastical Council ; whether the 
members were properly selected ; whether they proceeded impartially in their investigations ; 
whether their adjudication was so formally made that it might be seen that they acted with 
due regard to the rights of the parties, and that they founded their decision upon grounds 
which will sustain it.”? Thompson v. Rehoboth, 7 Pickering. 

4 Congregational Quarterly, vol. ii. p. 62. 

5 See this point argued in the Result of the fumous Reading Council, June 15, 1847, p. 14. 

6 In Felt’s Annals of Salem, vol. ii. pp. 593-9, is an account of an attempt by a “‘ grand 
Council,’ (A. D. 1734-45), to excommunicate Rey. Mr. Fiske and his Church; the Council as- 
sembling and reassembling, and appealing to the churches of the Commonwealth to sustain 
them. Mr. Cummings says, (Dict. p. 74,) ‘“‘Mr. Fiske, the minister, and a majority of his 
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In very rare instances, we are aware, circumstances may arise 
which may make it desirable for the same churches to be again con- 
yvened in Council upon the same subject. But this can only be done 
by a new Letter Missive, and a course of procedure, in all respects, 
de novo.” 


Section 7. Consociation. 
A Consociation— in the sense in which the word is now com- 


Church, did not approve of this ‘ third way of communion,’ disregarded the sentence, and out- 
lived the storm.” The pamphlets published on this controversy, fill a yolume, and may be 
consulted in the Salem Atheneum. 

1 “Councils expire when they have given the advice for which they were called.’—Cum- 
ming’s Cong. Dict., p. 128. 

“Po reassemble, therefore, by their own authority, and without the originating power of a 
new Letter Missive, and to prosecute inquiries anew in relation to the Church and people, or to 
do any thing else as a Council, would be considered at variance with Congregational princi- 
ples.”—Upham. Ratio Discipline, p. 188. 

See the Reading case (1847), for illustration of the bad policy of the reassembling of a Coun- 
cil, where [Protest, p. 75, Appendix to Result], it is said of such a reassembling [April 7, 1847, 
of a Council which met March 4, 1846], ‘‘ we deem it an entire perversion of Congregational 
principles for a Council to retain a permanent authority to inspect the conduct of any Church, 
or any member of a Church.” 

2 Some of the most important published results of Councils of recent days, are that at Salem, 
Mass., 1849, (Howard Street Church), in which, and in the Review of it [attributed to Rey. 8. 
M. Worcester, D. D.] is thoroughly discussed the question whether a Congregational Church 
can disband itself by the force of majority vote; that at Reading, Mass., (South Church), 1847, 
above referred to, in which the claim of a Pastor to negative Church acts is discussed ; those at 
the same place in 1832 and 1834, in which opinion is given on the question of making Infant 
Baptism imperative upon Congregational Church members; that at Danvers, Mass., 1852, 
where the ‘‘three month’s notice” plan is referred to ; that at New York (Church of the Puri- 
tans), 1859, where arbitrary and summary exclusion from the Church is advised to be null. 

For good examples of the Councils that were held in the days of the Unitarian apostacy — 
and exhibiting the trickiness and dishonesty sometimes practised by the opposers of the Trinity, 
see the Fitchburg, Mass. case (1801), [Life of Dr. 8. Worcester, vol. i. pp 263-3856]; the Dorch- 
ester case (1811-12), [reviewed in the Panoplist, 1814, pp. 256-807]; the Princeton case (1817), 
[reviewed in the Panoplist, 1817, pp. 264-273]; the Sandwich case (1817), [result published in 
the Panoplist, 1817, pp. 274-279] ; the Dedham case (1818), [reviewed by Judge Stebbins, in the 
Spirit of the Pilgrims, 1829, pp. 329-331] ; the Groton case (1826), {reviewed in the Spirit of the 
Pilgrims, 1829, pp. 870-403] ; and the Cambridge case (1827-29), [reviewed in the Spirit of the 
Pilgrims, 1829, pp. 559-571]. 

For fine specimens of the older method of Councils in New England called to advise in refer- 
ence to matters of doctrine in the alleged heresy of ministers, see Report af a Conference held 
at Westford, [Mass.], Dec. 4, 1781, in Congregational Quarterly, 1861, pp. 268-278, and Result of 
a Council of Churches at Grafton, Mass., Oct. 2, 1744, in the collections of the Congregational 
Library Association. It is noticeable in these old results, that the names of the Pastors and Del- 
egates are not given (with the exception of the Moderator, and Scribe); the stress then being 
laid upon the assumed presence of the churches, and not on the personal dignity, or sagacity, 
of the dividuals composing the Council. 

In the rich collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and of the Salem Athenzeum,; 
may be found many curious documents illustrating the ancient ways in these particulars. 
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monly used!—is a Standing Council,? which some Congrega- 
tional churches, and especially those of Connecticut, have sub- 
stituted for the common Method of Councils.’ Strictly it is, with 


—$ 


1 Our fatlrers talked about the ‘‘ Consociation of Churches,’? when they only meant by it their 
fellowship. Peter Thacher and John Webb, in their ‘‘ Brief Declaration,” (Boston, 1720], say, 
(p. 6), “‘as to the Consociation of Churches, we find our Synods speaking very honorably of it, 
and with great Light and Force urging the strict Union and holy Communion of all particular 
Churches one with another, in all the proper acts of that communion ; such as Mutual Direc- 
tion, Prayer, Admonition, &c.”? They then go on (pp. 7, 8) to show that this involves no con= 
trol over the churches, but simply good fellowship between them. 

2 “The Consociation is a Standing Council, both judicial and advisory, competent to ordain, 
dismiss, and discipline Pastors; to unite, organize, and discipline churches ; to revise the deci- 
sions of the constituent Churches, and to consult their general welfare.” Rule IV. of Litchfield 
North Consociation, Conn. Historical Sketch, p. 32. 

3 It is usual to claim Hooker as the originator of this plan of judicature. Dr. Hawes says, 
[ Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of Connecticut, p. 87], ‘he was the father of the 
system of Consociation. It was a favorite and oft repeated remark of his—‘we must have 
the Consociation of the Churches, or we are ruined.’’? But Hooker appears to haye used the 
term in its ancient and loose, rather than its modern and technical sense, as he repeatedly 
repudiates the idea of any control over the churches from without. He says, [ Survey, 
Part iv. p. 19], ‘‘the truth is, a particular Congregation is the highest tribunal, unto 
which the grieved party may appeal. . . . If difficulties arise in the proceeding, the council of 
other churches should be sought to clear the truth; but the power of censure rests still in the 

Congregation, where Christ placed it.” Again he says, [p. 51], ‘‘if Synods and such meetings 
be attended only in way of consultation, as having no other power, nor meeting for any other 
end; then, as they are lawful, so the root of them lies in a common principle, &c.” 

About 1656-1662, a movement was made in both Connecticut and Massachusetts toward Conso- 
ciation. {See Trunibull’s Connecticut, yol.i. ch. xiii.; New Haven Colonial Records, vol. ii. pp. 
196-7, and Records of Massachusetts Colony, vol. iv. part 2, pp. 88, 60, 62.] The Connecticut Synod 
failed of a majority for the plan, John Davenport vigorously opposing it there, and afterward in 
Boston. The Boston Synod recommended it ; first ameliorating it of juridical power. But the 
matter then died away for the time in both Colonies. About the beginning of the 18th Century 
[see Pres. Stiles’ Convention Sermon, pp. 68, 69; Trumbull, vol. i pp. 478-488 , Wise’s Quarrel, 
passim; Cotton Mather’s Ratio, pp. 182-184, and Magnalia, 5th Book , Congregational Quar- 


terly, vol.i, p. 49], under the leadership of Pierpont in Connecticyt, and of Cotton Mather in Mas- 


sachusetts, the effort was renewed. The Saybrook Synod adopted their famous ‘‘ Platform ” 
(1708) ; and the ‘‘ Boston Association ” (1705) proposed a system of Consociation. Butler’s His- 
tory of Groton, Mass. [p. 169], contains the record of a proposition to the Church in Groton 
to unite in a Consociation, which had been proposed by an Association, met at Marlborough, 
July 16, 1707 ; which proposition was adopted, nem. con. by the Groton Church, July 21, 1707. 
But I have met with no further record of that movement. In Massachusetts, the general plan 
was violently assailed by John Wise, and others, 2nd found little favor. There are frequent 
traces of an impulse in this direction, however, in after years. In 1782, Widliam Homes, of 
Chilmark, published his ‘‘ Proposals of some things to be done in our administering Ecclesias- 
tical Government, whereby tt may more effectually reach its end in some respects,” ete., in 
which he advocates a Consociation under the name of an Ecrlesiastical Council or Presbytery, 
(pp. 6-30). His Proposals came to a second edition some fifty years after, [Newburyport, 1774, 
pp. 43], but never came to any thing else. The Records of the Mendon Association show that 
@ proposition was entertained and digested in 1756, by its members, for a Consociation ; and 
that they proposed it to their churches. Mention is again made of the subject in the records 
of 1757, but then it drops into oblivion, and there is no trace of any movement of the churches 
in response. [Hist. Mendon Association, pp. 47-52.] In 1774, Dr. Whitaker, of the Taberna: 
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those who accept the plan, the highest Ecclesiastical judica- 
ture. 

A Consociation is usually composed of the Pastor and one Messen- 
ger from each of the Congregational churches of a County, or of half 


cle Church in Salem, ‘‘ confuted ” John Wise (now in his grave forty-nine years) in a vigorous 
attempt [4 confutation of two Tracts, entitled ‘A Vindication of the New England Churches,’ 
and‘ The Churches Quarrel Espoused,’ written by the Rev. John Wise, §c. Boston: Isaiah 
Thomas. 1774. pp. 98] to commend Presbyterianism to Massachusetts ; but the pernicious 
old Puritan would n’t stay confuted, and the churches remained obstinately deaf to the voice 
ofthe charmer. In 1814, the plan was again urged in the General Association of Massachu- 
setts, in the form of appointing a Committee to examine an ‘ Ancient Document,” found 
among Cotton Mather’s papers, on the question ‘‘ what further steps are to be taken, that 
Councils may have due constitution and efficacy.”” The Committee (of Drs. Morse, Austin, 
Woods, Worcester, and Lyman, and Rey. Messrs. Hale and Cooley), reported, in 1815, pro- 
posing the establishment of Consociations. The matter was,laid over to the next session, and 
then resulted in a vote that they ‘‘had no objection to” the organization of Consociations, 
wherever ministers and churches were so inclined. But so decided was now the repugnance 
of the Massachusetts churches to the system, that even this qualified endorsement led to the 
withdrawal of seyeral of the District Associations from the State Body, and the whole project 
was again abandoned. [See Panoplist, 1814, pp. 820-8; 1815, pp. 859-78; and 1816, p. 869.] A 
committee, consisting of Rev. Drs. Woods, Humphrey, Snell, Shepard, Cooley, and Storrs, and 
Rey. Parsons Cooke, was appointed at a public meeting in Boston, May 29, 1844, to ‘‘ take into 
consideration what measures are necessary for the reaffirmation and maintenance of the princi- 
ples and spirit of Congregationalism.”” Their report was made in 1846, ‘* to the Congregational 
Ministers and Churches in Massachusetts.” Dr. Clark says [Cong. Churches of Mass., p. 288,] 
* though the whole subject of Church-Government was laid open by the committee, their lead- 
ing object evidently was to magnify the office-work of Councils, and to strengthen the authority 
of their decisions.” This new attempt, however, fell still-born from the press which printed 
the report, and now, after the lapse of sixteen years, the churches hardly remember that such 
a@ movement ever took place. 

In Connecticut, the Saybrook “ Articles Ae SE were practically a compromise between 
the Presbyterian and Congregational interests [Bacon’s Historical. Discourses, p.191], and are 
obviously susceptible of a strict construction, elevating the Consociation into a virtual Presby- 
tery ; and ofa looser construction, making it merely a stated Council — were, gradually, and 
with some jealousy, adopted by the churches ; the New Haven Association (where Davenport’s 
influence was still felt), refusing to accept the Platform, till they had put upon record their 
understanding of it. Among the majority of the churches of the State, the strict, or Presbyte- 
rian, construction of the Articles prevailed for many years, and was used to prevent the forma-~ 
tion of ‘‘ New Light” churches in the days of Whitfield. [Cont. Eccl. Hist. Conn., p. 122.] 
After the first half century, or more, the Congregational construction of its articles became 
more general, and so remains. 

1“ When any case is orderly brought before any council of the churches [i. e., any Conso- 
ciation], it shall there be heard and determined, which (unless orderly removed from thence), 
shall be a final issue ; and all parties therein concerned shall sit down and be determined there- 
by.” — Art. V., Saybrook Platform. Trumbull, yol. i. p. 484. 

‘¢The churches of Connecticut have adopted the Consociating principle, as bes! supported 
by God’s word, and established the Consociation, as the highest Ecclesiastical judicature.”” — 
John Elliott’s Sermon at Guilford, 1817. p. 7. 

“Ye pastors met in our Consociation have power, with y® consent of y® Messengers of our 
Churches chosen, and attending, authoritatively, juridically and decisively to determine Eccles- 
fastical affairs, §c..»— Art. II., Old Consociation of Fairfield Co., Conn. Cunt. Eccl, Hist. 
Conn., p. 356. 
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a County, where the territory is too large for convenience in one. This 
body meets at stated periods. Whenever any special need for advice 
arises in one of the Consociated churches, provision is also made for 
calling it together — though not always the whole of it is required to 
be assembled.!_ The advice of Consociation is strictly, and according 
to the Say-Brook Platform, and the ancient understanding, in the. 
nature of an authoritative adjudication, and must be followed, on pain 
of being “reputed guilty of scandalous contempt, and dealt with as 
the rule of God’s word in such case doth provide, and the sentence 
of non-communion shall be declared against such Pastor and Church. 
And the churches are to approve of the said sentence, by withdraw- 
ing from the communion of the Pastor, and Church, which so refuseth 
to be healed.” * 

It is but just to add that there has always been a Low Church as 
well as a High Church theory of this system ;* and that practically 
at the present day, Consociation amounts, in many places, to nothing 
more than a Council of the neighboring churches. 

The churches of Connecticut* appear to be strongly attached to 
this way of Church fellowship; but although advocated by many 
eminent men,’ it is difficult to see that it offers, or secures,® any ad- 


1 See Cont. Eccl. Hist. Conn., p. 388. 

2 Say-Brook Platform, Art. IV. Trumbull, i. p. 484. 

3 See Trumbull, i. p. 487. See also Bacon’s Historical Discourse, (pp. 41-70. Cont. Ecel, 
Hist. Conn.) See also Gov. Fitch’s clear, candid, and forcible Explanation of Say-Brook Plat- 
form, [pp. 89, small 4to., Hartford, 1765], passim. 

4 Cont. Ecel. Hist. Conn., pp. 70, 87, 126, 127, 805, 317, 388, 419, 444. 

5 See Dr. Dwight. Sermon clxii. Dr: Woods also favored this plan. He said, ‘ the best 
way, I think, would be for the ministers in their District Associations to form small Consocia- 
tions ; and, once formed, their benefits would be so obvious, that I think they would be gener- 
ally and gladly adopted.”” [MS. Lectures.] See also his Works, vol. iii. pp. 578-588. There is 
@ passage worth reading in this connection, in Turell’s Life of Dr. Coleman, [Boston, 1748], 
pp. 98-108. 

6 The Records of Consociationism in Connecticut show that its decisions are not always more 
just, or effectual, than those of Councils. The Rey. Mr. Robbins, of Branford, was excluded 
[1742] from the New Haven Consociation, and deposed — for preaching toa Baptist Church. He 
quietly went on with his work, and after about seven years was invited back to Consociation. 
[ Trumbull, vol. ii. pp. 196-233]. Dr. Bacon says of Consociation — ‘‘ that it had any efficacy at 
all in preventing, or in adjusting those local controversies which are inevitably incident to the 
government of all self-governed churches, does not appear in all the history of its first half- 
century.” [Cont, Eccl. Hist. Conn., p. 38.] He says indeed [ Hist. Discourses, p. 192], ‘ for 
the first half-century, or more, the Saybrook Platform made more quarrels than it healed.” In 
the famous ‘‘ Wallingford case,” Rey. Mr. Dana was settled by an ‘‘ Old Light” Council [1758}, 
in the face of the remonstrance of the New Haven Consociation. The Consociation convoked 
to its aid that of Hartford South, and casting out Mr. Dana and his Church, recognized a 
minority opposed to him as ‘‘the Church.”” That minority, after keeping up worship a little 
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vantage sufficient to offset the Presbyterian tendencies which inhere 
in itt Nor is it to be wondered at that Congregational churches, in 
general, prefer a method more purely an outgrowth of their funda- 
mental principles.” 

In consociated churches, the trial and deposition of ministers is 
done by the Consociation.® 


Section 8. Assoctation. 


An Association, is a meeting of Pastors in the aim to help each 
other in their common work. Such meetings have existed in New 
England since a very early date. The Pastors of ten, twenty, or 
thirty neighboring churches — grouped, and limited, by considerations 
of mutual convenience — come together thus, twice, thrice, or four 
times a year, and spend a day, or more, in exercises for intellectual, 
spiritual, and professional improvement. As a matter of convenience, 
advantage has been taken of these regular assemblages of the Pas- 
tors, by candidates for the Pulpit, to present themselves, after thorough 
training, for examination for a certificate of approval —in common 
parlance, “for licensure.” ® 


more than twenty years, ‘caved in,” and went back. [7ruwmbuil, vol. ii. pp. 480-526.] See 
Dr. Bacon’s Norwich Historical Discourse, pp. 51-86, for allusion to many such cases. 

Particularly mournful is the Rey. Levi Neison’s recent [1854] exposition of *‘ The trials of a 
Church and Pastor in attempting to muintain Gospel Discipline under Consociational interfer- 
ence,” in Lisbon, Conn. [See his pamphlet, pp. 50, 8yvo.] 

1 The one good thing in Mr. Lesley’s ‘‘address to the Suffolk North Association,” [Boston, 
1849. pp. 130], is where he calls Consociationism the ‘“‘ vailed Presbyterianism of the New Haven 
and Hartford Colony.” (p. 43.) As long ago as 1772, John Cotton, of Plymouth, accused the 
Tey. Chandler Robbins of attempting to bring in ‘‘ the Connecticut discipline ;*” adding, ina 
note, ‘‘ Scarce any are ignorant that the discipline in Connecticut verges towards Presbyterian- 
asm.” See his General Pructice of the Churches of New England, relating to Baptism, vindi- 
cated. [Boston. EH. Russell. 12mo. pp. 73. p. 71.) 

2 A Congregational Church holding that mode of Church government, cannot, while such, 


; become consociated.’’—Address to the Rev. Moses C. Weich. [Windham. 1794. p. 82.] 


“ Consociationism leads to Presbyterianism; Presbyterianism leads to Episcopacy ; Episco- 
pacy leads to Roman Catholicism; and Roman Catholicism is an ultimate fact.”—Dr. Em- 
mons. Park’s Memoir, p 163. 

3 See page 206. 

4 President Stiles [Convention Sermon, p. 68] fixes the earliest date, in his knowledge, of 
such a meeting, in New England, at about 1670. The Library of the Mass. Historieil Sucivty con- 
tains the MS. record of ‘t Cambridge Association,’ formed at the house of Charles Morton, in 
Charlestown, Mass., Oct. 13, 1690. This was the Association which Cotton Mather so often re- 
fers to in his Magnalia, and this M8. contains the originals of most of the yotes reported by 
him. 

5 The theory of New England Congregationalism has always been that a Church of Christ 
is the only body possessing authority to empower any person to preach the Gospel. But as 
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In some of the States, delegates from these District Bodies meet 


once a year to constitute a General Association of the State; the — 


printed report of whose annual meeting is made to include the statis- 
tics of the Congregational churches in that Commonwealth.? 
While these Associations are very helpful to Pastors, and through 


it is an important aid to the churches in this work to have beforehand the carefully formed 
judgment of Pastors in reference to the qualifications of candidates, the practice has grown up ~ 
of haying all candidates present themselves to some ministerial association for thorough exami- 
nation as to their fitness —in learning and piety — to preach ; and, on the part of the churches. 
of entertaining no candidate who does not bring, from some recognized and respectable body ot 
ministers, a certificate of their approbation as a fit occupant of the pulpit. Such a certificate is 
not a lécense to preach. It confers no power, and ought not to be so named It is merely a 
letter of commendation, designed favorably to introduce its holder to the churches. Any one 
of them, that pleases to do so, on the strength of the letter, and its own subsequent investiga- 
tion, has power to license the candidate, by making him its Pastor; with the counsel ot others. 

David Thurston was the first commended by the Mendon Association, Noy. §, 1751. The late 
Thomas Gray, D.D., of Roxbury [8d Church] was the first “approbated*’ in this way. by the 
Boston Association, in 1792. The Mendon Association, now in its second century, has always 
scrupulously refused to use the term ‘‘ license,” and therein deserves the commendation of all 
true Congregationalists. See Centurial Histury cf Mendon Association. [Boston, 1853] p 75. 

In 1651, the Church in Malden was /fined £50, by the Massachusetts General Court, for set- 
tling a minister without previous approbation ; and in 1658, the Court forbade the » new” 
Church, in Boston, to settle ‘‘ Mr. Powell,’” because they thought him too unlearned, and or- 
dered that no one should be allowed to preach who was not approved by ‘‘ the elders of the 
four next churches, or the County Court; but the order was repealed at the next session, on 
petition from members of the Church and town of Woburn, as being an infringement on the 
liberties of the churches. [See Records Mass. Colony, vol. iii. pp. 287. 250, 293. 294, 317, 831, 
859; and Mass. Hist. Coll., 3d series, vol. i. pp. 88-45, where the petition is given in full, with 
signatures. ] 

1 New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, have General Associations based purely 
on delegations from local clerical Associations. Vermont, New York, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, and California have substantially such bodies, with a lay element superadded. In 
Rhode Island, Indiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Oregon, the State bodies seem to be made up 
of Pastors and delegates coming directly from the churches, without delegation from any inter- 
mediate body whatever. An effort was made, in 1818,—under the pressure of the Unitarian 
movement, and its admonitions to the friends of Orthodoxy to strengthen themselves in every 
possible manner — to unite all the General Associations of New England into one Grand Unity, 
by means of a sort of ‘‘ Committee of Union.” Naturally enough, this plan came from Vonso- 
ciational Connecticut. The General Association of Massachusetts appointed Drs. Worcester” 
and Hyde and Rey. Thomas Snell to meet committees of conference from other State Bodies in 
regard to it. They reported (1819) in favor of the plan, and advised that such a ‘‘ Committee 
of Union”? meet annually on the 8d Wednesday of October. This ‘*‘ Committee * met accord- 
ingly in Hartford, in the October following — Drs. Flint of Hartford, and Lyman Beecher (then 
of Litchfield), representing Connecticut ; Dr. Hyde and Mr Snell representing Massachusetts, 
and New Hampshire and Vermont declining to go into the arrangement, Dr. Hyde was chair- 
man and Dr. Flint scribe, and Dr. Hyde preached, and two days were devoted to “* business ?? — 
such as it was; Dr. Beecher being appointed to preach next year. But, in 1821, this ‘‘ Com- 
mittee *’ had good sense enough to see that they were ineffectually endeavoring to attach a fifth 
— superfluous and so pernicious — wheel to the denominational coach, and they accordingly 
recommended their own dissolution. The recommendation was adopted, and the scheme was 
decently and speedily buried in oblivion, the only monumental erection to keep alive its mem- 
ory that we recall in print, being a page in the Cong Quarterly, for Jan 1859, (p 48) 
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them to their flocks, it is a fundamental principle, usually, if not uni- 
versally, expressed in their constitutions, that they have no direct 
connection with the churches, and no claim to any shadow of author- 
ity over them. 


Section 9. Conferences. 


A Conference is an assemblage of Pastors and delegates of 
churches, assembled, not, like a Council, on the special call of a sister 
Church for some isolated service toward light and peace, but in vir- 
tue of a Constitution providing for periodical meetings, for mutual 
prayer, communion, advice, and helpfulness.'. As in the case of 
Pastoral Associations, the size, boundaries, etc., of these Conferences, 
are dictated by convenience. 

As with Associations, a distinct disavowal of all ecclesiastical con- 
trol, is usually, and very properly, a fundamental article of their con- 
federation. 

In some of the States, delegations from these local conferences 
meet annually, ina General Conference representing all the Con- 
gregational churches in the State;? and their “minutes” carry the 
annual statistics. 


Srorion 10. Church Extension. 


Where population is steadily increasing, it is necessary that reli- 
gious privileges should perpetually be enlarged by the establishment 
of new centres of hallowing influence; that the Gospel may keep 
pace with the need forit. The peculiar fitness of Congregational- 
ism — notwithstanding its lack of organization outside of the local 
Church — to extend itself, will be more particularly discussed here- 


1 The New England Synod of 1662, seém to have had Church Conferences in mind in some of 
their suggestions [See Magnalia] Book y., vol ii., pp. 800-801.] Increase Mather, in his First 
Principles of New England, cites a plan which he says John Cotton drew up just. before his 
death, defining-and recommending this practice of the conference of churches. Upham [Ratio 
Discipline, p 246,] however thinks that the first efficient measures to carry out this plan, took 
place in the County of York, Me., 1822-3; whence the system spread over Maine, and thence 
largely over the United States. 

2 In Maine and Ohio, the State Body is thus a General Conferencg made up of delegates, lay 
and clerical, from local conferences. Massachusetts has recently formed such a Body, in addi- 
tion to her General Association 
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after! It is enough to say here, that it is — and from the beginning _ 
has been?— eminently missionary in its spirit; and that— on the 
common sense principle that “when there is a will there isa way ”— 
it has never found any difficulty in working upon the destitute and 
dying world; whether in near localities,’ or distant states,* or na- 
tions.® 

This it has found it most suitable and convenient to do by the 
means of Societies for City, Home, and Foreign Missions, etc., into 
the hands of whose well-selected officers, and to the care of whose 
wise and well-studied agencies, the local churches commit their alms. 

Of late years the American Congregational Union has been estab- 
lished,’ in order to be the medium of conveying aid from these Con- 
gregational churches who have some strength to spare, to their feebler 
brethren ; and has accomplished incalculable good in the way of help- 
ing young churches at the West to their first houses of worship — 
without which they can accomplish little; hardly hope even to keep 
themselves alive. 

It is greatly to be hoped that Congregationalists everywhere will 
increasingly perceive, and use, the benefit of these helps toward a fit 
obedience to the Saviour’s last command. 


1 See page 288. 

2 See Acts viii: 1, 14,26; x: 19; xi: 19-29; xiii: 2,8, 45-51; xiv: 21, 22, etc. 

Very touching are Gov. Bradford’s words in regard to the motives of the Leyden Pilgrims in 
coming hither: ‘lastly, (and which was not least,) a great hope & inward zeall they had of 
laying some good foundation, or at least to make some way thereunto, for ye propagating & ad- 
vancing y® gospell of ye kingdom of Christ in those remote parts of ye world ; yea, though they 
should be but even as stepping-stones unto others for ye performing of so great a work.?? — 
Plimouth Plantation, p. 24. 

3 Our fathers began by colonizing new churches from those already vigorous. Three 
churches (Duxbury, Marshfield, and Eastham), were colonized from the Mother Church at Ply- 
mouth in the space of twenty-six years. Branch churches were also formed in destitute local- 
ities, and sustained by sap from the trunk. [See Early Methods of Church Extension, Cong. 
Quar., vol. i. pp. 58-59.] See also Clark’s Congregational Churches in Massachusetts [pp. 95, 
96], for a discussion of these branch churches. [He says it was our fathers’ ‘‘ mode of con- 
ducting domestic missions, and may be regarded as the first form which this enterprise took in 
New England.’? Headds that ‘*as the members of a branch were still enrolled with the 
Church from which it sprung, till a formal separation was effected, so its minister was in- 
cluded in the Eldership of the other, and was often sent with the Pastor tosit in Ecclesiastical 
councils. - 

4 The American Home Missionary Society was Congregational in its origin, and soon will be 
in its entire quality. [See Puritans and Presbyterians, Cong. Quar., vol iv. pp. 88-57.] 

5 The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was founded by the Mass. Gen- 
eral Association, in 1819. [See Cong. Quar., vol. i. pp., 46-48.] 

6 The Union was formed at New York City in May, 1858. In the last ten years its receipts 
have been $236,178.91. Last year (1867) they were $32,580.22; and with this money it aided 
sixty-five feeble churches to enter houses of worship free of debt. 
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Section 11. Denominational Relations. 


Congregationalists have some peculiar advantages in the matter of 
denominational relations, arising from the simplicity, breadth, and 
catholicity of their first principles. Believing that the vitality of the 
Church organism does not reside in the outward form, but in the 
inward substance, they are not compelled to unchurch any body of 
sincere believers, banded under whatsoever form differing from that 
which is usual to themselves. While they have their own decided 
preferences, both as to the manner of all church work, and the fash- 
ion of all public worship, they are not compelled by fealty to their 
own fundamentals, proudly, or sadly, to cast all who differ from them 
upon the “uncoyenanted mercies” of the Lord. They rather — 
while they seek to conserve among themselves and promote among 
others what they esteem to be the faith once delivered to the saints, 
— trust and believe that “ God is no respecter of persons: but in 
every [denomi |nation, he that feareth Him, and worketh righteous- 
ness, is accepted with Him. ”1 They therefore hold out the hand of 
Christian fellowship —as Paul did *—to all those “ that in every place 
call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs and ours ;” 
and delight to work with them in missions, moral reforms, and all 
practical ways of codperation. 

It is usual for Congregational ministers to tender the exchange of 
pulpit services, and the interchange of all manner of Christian cour- 
tesies, with ministers of all other denominations ;* except those from 
whom they are necessarily debarred by the fact of their “not holding 
the Head, from which all the body by joints and bands having nour- 
ishment ministered, and knit together, increaseth with the incease of 
God.” * And Congregational Churches endorse and enjoy this action 
of their Pastors; and are always ready, for their own part, to prove 
their fellowship with all other branches of the invisible Holy Church 
universal, by dismissing members in good standing to them, and re- 


1 Acts x7 84, 35. 

21 Cor. i: 2. 

3 It is not the fault of Congregational Pastors that their kindly fraternity does not practically 
include all who agree with them in doctrinal essentials. And we have occasion to know that 
some Episcopalians mourn over that exclusiveness in their system, which prevents them from 
meeting our courtesies with a cordial return. 

4 Coloss. ii; 19. 
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ceiving such members from them, when Providence shapes the way 
of duty in that direction? 

Aside from this informal reciprocation of Christian courtesies 
with other denominations of believers, there has been to some extent 
an endeavor to further a more formal intercourse, by means of the 
interchange of delegated attendance upon the meetings of State or 
National associations. Experience has, perhaps, thrown doubt? upon 
the question whether such delegations promise enough of practical 
good to insure the perseverance of this method of manifesting Con- 
gregational good-will to “them that have obtained like precious faith 
with us through the righteousness of God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ,” * but who do not “walk according to this rule.” 4 


Srotion 12. How to Dissolve a Church. 


In the Providence of God it may sometimes happen that —by the 
gradual depopulation of the locality where it was planted, or by the 
emigration of its members, and of that portion of the population 
among whom it can hopefully work, or for other reasons—the extine- 
tion of a given local Church becomes an inevitable necessity; so that 
the question arises: what steps are orderly for its dissolution ? 

It was formed by the covenant of its members, each with all the 
others; (usually) in connection with advice from other churches, 
through the medium of a Council.® It should be disbanded by a pro- 
cess which, to all intents and purposes, will reverse this. It is well, 
(but not essential) that a Council be called, and the state of the facts 
laid before it, so that sister Churches may have full and seasonable 
cognizance of a movement of so much consequence, and may have 
the opportunity to proffer aid, if aid may wisely be tendered to avert 
the catastrophe. Such a Council® having advised to a dissolution, 


1 See pp. 161, 162, (note) for some practical suggestions in regard to the procedure called for 
where embarrassment arises from the fact that some denominations to which we give our mem- 
bers letters, will not grant their members letters to us, in reversed circumstances. 

2 The Massachusetts General Association entered into correspondence with the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 1811, and after the disruption of that Assembly, con- 
tinued the correspondence with both branches, until 1856, when, both parties consenting, that 
with the Old School section was dropped. The correspondence with the New School Assembly 
still has a name to live. 

8 2 Pet. i: 1. # Gal. vi: 16. 5 See pp. 160-166. 

6 The form of Letter Missive given on p. 200, would be made suitable for the calling of such 
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the question would then come before the Church:? shall we follow 
this advice, and shall this Church organization be dissolved? A 
unanimous vote in the affirmative (which should include the grant of 
authority to the officers, or to a special committee, to give to all the 
members letters of dismission to such sister Churches as they may 
wish to join) would annul the covenant, and terminate the organiza- 
tion— when the conditions implied in the vote should have been per- 
formed.? So far as we know, there has never been any difference of 
judgment as to the conclusion that such unanimous consent as this, 
releases every member from his covenant obligation to that particular 
organism, and releases that Church from its converse relation to 
every member, and so allows the body to drop quietly into non- 
existence, its constituent elements reairranging themselves in such other 
combinations as the general good may dictate, and so keeping good 
their covenant with God; which binds them irrevocably to some 
Church, but not, necessarily, to that Church.® 


a Council, by the simple substitution of the clause, ‘‘ that the Church should be dissolved,” for 
“ that the relation between the Church and its Pastor should be dissolved.” 

1 Of course, it would be before the Church, and the Church would have a perfect [abstract] 
right to discuss and decide it, if no Council were held; or even if the advice of the Council 
should be against disbandment. 

2 It seems to us that there has been a little hypercriticism sometimes applied to this ques- 
tion. Thus, in the Result of the Howard Street Council, at Salem, Dec. 4, 1849, it is urged 
[p. 22] that the vote dissolyed the Church at once, and before any letters could be granted, 
s0 that there was, in fact, no Howard Street Church, from which the members could go, 
when they had their letters, and were ready to start. But such a vote of disbandment must 
necessarily reserve its force until its conditions have been complied with ; and therefore there 
must have been a Howard Street Church, at all events — if every member had taken letters — 
until every member Aad taken and used them, and then the suspended force of the vote would 
ultimate, and the organism cease. 

A proper form of letter of dismission in such a case, might be the following: 


To the Congregational Church in S 
Greeting: 

Whereas, the Providence of God has made it necessary —in the judgment of its 
members — for the Congregational Church in , to cease to exist, and whereas it 
has unanimously voted that tts existence, as a separate branch of Christ’s body, shall 
cease, whenever its members shall all have been received into the fellowship of those 
Churches to which they are respectively commended, as in good and regular standing : 
this is to certify you that the bearer, Brother [or Sister] ts thus commended to 
your Christian care and fellowship. 


( Signed.) Committee 
authorized by 
the Church 
to issue 
(Date.) : Ge - Ss See Letters, 


8 We suppose that the great majority of the more than sixty Congregational churches which 
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The difficulty which has not unfrequently made this a vexed ques- 
tion, lies in another (always possible) aspect of the case — when 
there is not entire unanimity in the movement, and the dissolution of 
the Church 1s resisted by a minority of its members, who claim that 
their right in the organism, and its responsibility in covenant to them, 
are such as cannot be vacated by the mere vote of a majority. 

It is urged, on the one hand, that the very nature of a covenant 
implies the mutual establishment of rights which cannot be resumed 
without the consent of all parties ; that as every Church exists by the 
personal covenant of each with each, it can cease to exist only when 
each releases each from that covenant;! and that the right to the 
permanent enjoyment of Church privileges in that particular organi- 
zation being the consideration on which the covenant was made, it 
is unjust and oppressive to take away that consideration without con- 
sent. On the other hand, it is urged that, as a Congregational 
Church is a democracy, the common law of the power of the major- 
ity ought to apply to it; that every member comes into covenant 
with it on that express understanding, and so has no ground of com- 
plaint if he is unchurched by it ;? and that to take the ground that 
unanimous assent is requisite for the dissolution of a Church, is to 
put the final decision always into the hands of that one factious and 
unreasonable member, who contrives to slip into almost every 
Church. 

We suggest that the true ground lies between these two extremes. 
There can be no doubt that the common rule of majority action is 


measurably limited by the covenant, when it comes to touch the funda- _ 


mental matter of the very existence of the body. On the other hand, 
it is equally clear that the welfare of a whole Church should not be 
left where it can hang upon the unreasonable and contumacious con- 
duct of a solitary member. We hold, then, that if a Church ought 
to be dissolved, it should be done by the unanimous consent of all its 
members, who are in good and regular standing; and only for rea- 
sons so grave and clear that they ought to carry the consent of every 
such member. And if a majority of one, or more, unreasonably and 


have become extinct in Massachusetts — nine of them in Boston — since its settlement; have 
gone through with this process— the movement not taking place until, by unanimous con- 
sent, it was the only wise thing to be done. 

1 See Result of Howard Street Cowncil (Salem, 1850, pp. 64), p. 26. 

% See Review of that Result (Boston, 1850, pp. 140), p. 61. 
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contumaciously refuses consent; that minority becomes guilty of an 
offense, and for that offense (unrepented of) should be labored with 
—as if guilty of any other —until brought to a better mind, or cast 
out from membership, when —in either event —the way is opened 
for the regular dissolution of the body by unanimous assent.1 


1 For yarious considerations affecting this general subject, see the Result of Council before 
cited, and its Review, in extenso; also Clark’s Congregational Churches of Massachusetts, 
p. 281. A Council, held April 14, 1847, called to dismiss Rev. Joel Mann, from the Howard 
Street Church, in Salem, advised the disbandment of the Church, as well as his dismission. 
May 4, 1847, the Church voted, 17 to 10, to disband. The minority resisted, and continue as 
the Church to this day. A Council convened in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., March 81, 1857, advised 
the disbandment and reorganization of that Church, expressly to drop out some alien elements. 
Dec. 15, 1857, the Church voted, 16 to 7, to follow the advice of Council. The minority 
acquiesced, and the Church was reorganized. But the effect of the procedure was not con- 
sidered happy, by those best acquainted with the facts. 

I append here the judgment on this question of one of the clearest and ablest of our New 
England thinkers, recently called home — Rey. Worthington Smith, D D., late President of the 
University of Vermont. He says: 

‘My own observation has convinced me that it is no easy matter to terminate a Church 
corporation. However loosely organized, and, I might almost say, however corrupt, it has a 
wonderful tenacity of life. It ought not to be attempted unless we are quite sure of success. 
Tet the Church edifice be disposed of and vacated, Church furniture sold, and the avails given 
to the poor, and letters of recommendation voted, before the power shall pass out of the hands 
of the Church. 

“JT am not clear that it is proper to disband a Church that has not forfeited its claims to 
visibility, except it is by the wnanimous consent of its members. The word voluntary, as 
applied to Church organization, has an equivocal, if not a malignant import, and should be 
used in a guarded sense, or not used at all, The Church is as much the imperative state of a 
Christian people as the state of laws and society is the imperative state of rational beings, 
Church associations are of the nature of a contract, and they are understood to be permanent. 
Rights are created by these associations, or at least recognized by them ; and these rights are 
to be respected, until at least they are voluntarily surrendered. If, without common consent, 
2 Church is disbanded, some are forced into other churches against their will, or they are left 
by the wayside, deserted of those who engaged to watch over them, and to walk with them in 
all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord. I have no difficulty in regard to the union 
of the churches, or the distribution of the members of one Church among many, provided it is 
done with the concurrence of those interested. I do not say that any one is obliged to remain 
in a Church because it is reduced in numbers ; for the liberty of transferring one’s relations to 
another Church is understood when he joins a Church ; but I know of no liberty he has, on 
leaving a Church, to pull down the house where others have found a refuge, and would still 


_ geek one”? — Memoir, by Rev. J. Torrey, D. D. (Boston, 1861. 12mo, pp. 368,) p. 70. 


On the other side the reader is referred to the following opinion of Rey. Calvin Hitchcock, 
D. D., who warmly urges : — 

‘Church covenants haye been revised and altered in numerous instances, and since the 
days of Jonathan Edwards, some scores of ‘ half-way covenants’ have been dissolved. Was not 
this done by majorities? Was Edwards obliged to wait till every man in the Church would 
agree to abolish a half-way covenant, before the thing could bedone?...... . It belongs 
to the very genius of Congregationalism to have the right to modify a covenant, because it 
arose, and has lived, in opposition to an established religion. If we may not modify a cove- 
nant, we have as truly an established religion as any in the world. Any obstruction which we 
throw in the way of so doing, would be suicidal. If the next generation shall introduce un- 
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Section 13.— The Restoration of Offenders. 


The intent and hope of Church discipline is always of reclama- 
tion. 

We have already intimated’ that the lifting of the sentence of 
suspension, or exclusion, from a censured member by vote of the 
Church, consequent upon their acceptance of his manifested peni- 
tence with its accompanying works, will restore him to the possession 
of all which he had forfeited. The thus restored excommunicant 
does not need to “join the Church” as if de novo, because he has 
always remained a member, though under censure. 

The only question relevant to this heading which needs considera- 
tion here, is this: Suppose a minister who for any reason has been 
deposed, to desire — and in the judgment of charity, to deserve — 
to be restored ; what steps are orderly to that end? 

We have explained’ what we conceive to be the proper Congrega- 
tional method for the deposition of an unworthy Pastor, as being by 
the action of his Church in connection with the advice of an Ecclesi- 
astical Council. If such a deposed minister, becoming penitent and 
worthy, wishes to resume the Pastoral office, and any Church shall 
judge it suitable that he should do so, and desire him for its Pastor, 
it may proceed to call him to that office, as it would invite any unor- 


christian covenants, and some future Edwards shall be raised up to reform churches, shall we 
hamper him with the rule that ‘on such a subject, a majority shall not govern, and all the 
stereotype heresy and petrified folly which a godless generation shall have thrust into Church 
covenants, must stand till every member of the Church shall agree to their removal? ..... 
It is self-evident that any authority which can modify a covenant, can abolish it. The Apostle 
appealed to our common sense when he declared that only such things as cannot be shaken 
are the things that remain. I therefore enter my remonstrance against the proposed rule, 
that no Church can be dissolved until every member consents.’”? — Remonstrance. Review of 
Howard Street Council, p. 140. 

I add an extract in the same line of thought from another eminent living New England 
Congregationalist — Rev. N. Bouton, D. D., of Concord, N. H. He says:— 

‘©. There may be good and sufficient reasons why a particular local Church should be dis- 
solved. 2. Of these reasons, a majority have the right to judge. 8. The minority have the 
right to protest, and, if they wish it, to have the advice of Council, before the act, or, if 
aggrieved by the act of the majority, have a right to appeal toa Council...... .. But to 
claim that they are the identical Church which was disbanded by vote of the majority, in 
accordance with the advice of a Council, seems to me preposterous. On that principle a single 
member may claim to be ‘‘ the Church” in opposition to the disbanding vote of ninety-nine, 
and contrary also to the advice of a Council thereunto.” — Review of Howard Street Council, 
p. 102. 

1 See page 192. 3 See page 206. 
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dained man, and then call an Ecclesiastical Council to advise with 
them. That Council will naturally desire to be exceedingly thorough 
in its inquiries, and should proceed only on the best evidence But 
if its members are satisfied that it is for the good of Christ’s cause 
that this once deposed Pastor should be set over this Church in the 
Lord, they will so advise, and the subsequent co-action of Church and 
Council in ordaining him as Pastor will, in effect, be his restoration 
to the ministry.” 


1A deposed minister is restored by becoming a pastor of a Church ; and whoever is com- 
petent to install is also competent to remove a censure, at least to the extent to which its 
authority is recognized ; and the authority of no Ecclesiastical Council can extend beyond their 
limits. ..... . Aninstalling body ought to be satisfied with the qualifications and fitness 
of the candidate ; and, if they restore to office one who has been deposed, it must be on their 
own responsibility, and for reasons that will commend themselves, first or last, to the religious 
public, or they become liable to reproval themselves.” Worthington Smith, D. D., Torrey’s 
Memoir, p. 76. 

2 Rey. Thomas Cheever [son of the famous Master Ezekiel] was deposed from the pastorship 
of the Congregational Church in Malden, Mass., May 20, 1686, by a Council, and, nearly thirty 
years after, restored by a Council which ordained him first pastor of the new Church at 
Rumney Marsh [Chelsea], Mass., October 19, 1715. 

The case of the Rev. J. H. Fairchild is slightly exceptional. He was conditionally deposed 
by a Council which met at Exeter, N. H., July 24, 1844; their language being, “‘ unless he can 
present a clearer vindication of himself before some tribunal more competent than ourselves 
to compel the attendance of witnesses, and the utterance of all the truth ; and till such act be 
done ; he ought not, and so far as our decision goes, does not, longer hold the place of a minis- 
ter in the Church of Christ.’? When acquitted by the civil court of the infamous charge in 
reference to which the Council had acted, Mr. Fairchild assumed that the deposing clause of 
the Result of Council had expired by its own limitation, and thenceforth resumed his minis- 
try. We think he was right in his judgment; which was, at the time, sustained by Drs. 
French, Cogswell, Bouton, Richards, Woods, Burgess, Perry, Ely, Blanchard, Vaill, Cum- 
mings, and other eminent Congregationalists ; and subsequently fully endorsed by the Coun- 
cil which installed him over the “‘ Payson Church,” in South Boston, November 19, 1854. See 
Life of Rev, J. H. Fairchild, pp, 68-110. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WHY CONGREGATIONALISM IS BETTER THAN ANY OTHER FORM 
OF CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


We hold that this Congregational system, which we have shown 
to be founded both upox Scripture and common Sensey“is essentially 
superior to any other form of Church government 5 in what it is, 
and what it is fitted to be and to do in the world, We speak of its 
natural tendencies and legitimate possibilities. We do not affirm 
‘that it has ever yet done itself full justice; nor that other forms of 
Church life may not sometimes have seemed to earn preéminence 
over it. But we do insist that, taking the ages through, and fairly 
considering the relation which it holds to the nature of individual 
man, the tendencies of human society, the necessities of the world, 
and the needs and aims of the cause of Christ, it is best, and can 
justify its claim to be such. 

We now proceed briefly to hint the grounds of that claim, in its 
most important particulars. 


Section 1. JZ ts more in accordance with the mind of Christ 
than any other. 


We do not affirm that Christ will not aid his people in working 
through any other system. He will do so; has always wrought 
through all faithful men, however mistaken might be a portion of 
their views ; however inexpedient a moiety of their life. But He 
iprefers that which is best, and will most bless that which most 
‘deserves his blessing. And three considerations indicate His prefer- 
ence for our simple polity. 

(1) Lis the New Testament Polity. We have seen very fully in the 
preceding pages, that it is the only form of Church government which 


can exactly respond to the few precepts on that subject which fell 
(236) 
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from Christ’s own lips;! that it is the form which the Apostles 
impressed upon the early Church in the days of its purity ;? and 
that it is the form which nearest answers to their epistolary 
counsels.* 

(2) It ts the Polity with which the Great Head of the Church has 
connected the most remarkable displays of his grace. The Reforma- 
tion, though it did not at once consistently develop into Congre- 
gationalism, was yet founded upon our fundamental doctrine, and 
derived its life from it,‘ and modern revivals and modern missions, 
where they have not been a direct outgrowth from our system, have 
been indirect results of its essential principles. Furthermore it will, 
if we mistake not, become clear to every reflecting mind that those 
‘seasons of special activity and progress which, by the grace of God, 
make occasional oases even in the dryest deserts of the history of the 
Church, in old time, or new, have been characterized by the temporary 
approach on the part of other systems to the methods and spirit of 
our own.® 

(3) Zt ts the Polity that most favors that development of deep spir- 
ttuality mingled with earnest personal activity, which alone can_britg 


on thé Millennium. We merely for completeness name this here; it 


saaree, 


will be the subject of discussion hereafter. 

It is not arrogance, in view of these considerations, for us to claim 
that Christ specially loves that system which he himself founded, and 
which is inseparably interwoven with His Word, which he has already 
peculiarly blessed, and which offers to him the most efficient aid in 
His desire to see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied. 


Section 2. Oongregationalism is more practicable in tts working 
than any other system. 


If it be the duty of all who love Christ by the renewing of their 


1 See pages 9, 34. 2 See page 13. 8 See pages 100-110. 4 See page 2, 
5 The inherent propensities of every other form of Church government are, so to speak, cen- 
tripetal — tending to throw life and power continually in from the membership, upon the 


| hierarchy in its high or low type, and so to develop weakness and dependence (and conse- 
+ quently a low spiritual life) in the individual. The inherent impulse of Congregationalism is, 4 


80 to speak, centrifugal, throwing out life and power into the individuals, and making its mem- ~ 


bership feel that the great work of Christ rests on them as individuals, and not on “ the 


Church.”? But the periods of greatest progress of the cause of God on earth, have always been 


iif when the many have had a mind to work, and when, therefore, the centrifugal, Congregational 


has, for the time being, overcome the centripetal, hierarchal, tendency, 
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mind, in every place, to come out from the world and be separate, 


and confess Him before men, not forsaking the assembling of them- 


selves together; it becomes a matter of importance that due facil- 
ities for entering upon Church relations should be everywhere within 
reach of the redeemed. If also the Church is the pillar and ground 
of God’s truth, the salt by which the putrescent moral tendencies of 
men are to be counteracted, and the light wherewith the world is to 
be lighted; the great reforming, regenerating agency by whose activ- 
ity —divinely furthered and cherished —it is eventually to be 
brought about that God’s will shall be done in earth as it is in 
heaven ; it becomes a matter of moment that her influence should 
be as easily as possible made operative in every community. And 
as ages must necessarily pass during which the advancing wave 
of population is rolling on, before it shall touch every habitable 
place, so that emigrant peoples will habitually bear an important 
percentage to the sum total of the race; which emigrant peoples 
will, on the one hand, specially need, and, on the other hand, be 
under special disadvantages for receiving, the influence and bles- 
sing of the Church; the element of practicableness becomes an im- 
portant one in weighing the claims of competing forms of Church 
life; and, other things being equal, that form of Church order which 
can be easiest reached and handled by a new and remote com- 
munity — which is most practicable in all communities — must be 
best. 

This superior practicableness is obviously a peculiarity of our 
system. 

(1) £ ts so in the formation of churches. — Wherever any com- 
pany of persons may be, who are faithful believers in the Gospel, 
and who desire to bless themselves and serve Christ in and through 
a Church organization, they may do so in a Congregational form, 
without any perplexity or delay. They do not need to geographize 
and journey, to discover some well authenticated aqueduct, bringing 
the stream of Ecclesiastical life down from the hoary past, to which 
they must attach themselves, or else be dry ; they may dig down any- 
where in the sand, with the certainty of finding living water. Sup- 
pose they are grouped upon some far Pacific slope, hundreds of miles 
from any Church, of any name, with communication almost inter- 
dicted by the distance and peril of the way; if they are to become 
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Papal, Patriarchal, Episcopalian,! Methodist,? or Presbyterian’ in 
their spirit and form of Church organization, they must wait and 
work until they can put themselves into communication with the rest 
of the world, so as to get hold of the arm of that particular hier- 
archy which they prefer, and procure its extension to their remote 
locality, with all due conditions and ceremonies, for such cases made 
and provided. All this involves delay, trouble, expense; often dis- 
appointment and dispersion. Moreover, in its very nature, this 


necessity of going so far for, and making so much of, mere forms, 


must tend to magnify forms unduly, and turn their thoughts away 
from the simplicity of Christ. Still further they are, even when 
formed, abnormal and incomplete; lacking the aid, for the perfect 
doing of all their work, of the distant Pope, Bishop, or Presbytery. 
But if they wish to become a Congregational Church, they can 
become such, there by themselves, in a single hour —by solemn vote 
affiliating for that purpose, and adopting our simple creed — just as 
those North of England worthies, hunted by the hounds of the 
Establishment, took refuge in Scrooby, and there, in the very manor- 
house of the Archbishop of York, in 1606, formed — without any 
external help — that Church which, going first to Holland, colonized 
afterward on the rock of Plymouth. Such a Church, on our princi- 
ples, is just as perfect in its order, as it could be if all the other 
churches in the world had helped to make it. It is just as near to 
Christ, as, and it may be a little nearer than, any other—as the babe 
lies closer to its mother’s breast than the older children. He is just 
as really its Head, and it is just as truly the channel of his power 
and grace, as the grandest metropolitan Church can be. And there, 


1 On the Episcoplian theory — as in the Papal and Greek — nothing can securely be done in 
the direction of a Church, except by the agency of a regular priest acting under Episcopal 
orders, and nobody can be received into the Church by confirmation, but by the hands of the 
Bishop himself. Humphrey’s History of the Propagation Society, (p. 11), shows that the first 
Episcopalian Church in this country was ‘‘ upon an application made to the Bishop of London, 
from several of the inhabitants of Boston, in New England, petitioning that a Church should 
be allowed in that town,” and ‘“‘a Church wag allowed.” 

2 A Methodist ‘‘ Society”? has the same relation in its origin to an “itinerant,” that an 
Episcopal Church has to a priest. 

8 The Presbyterian rule is, “‘for the organization of a Church, application should be made 
to the Presbytery, where the circumstances permit it. If this be not convenient on account 
of distance, any ordained minister is competent to form such an organization. Application 
must then be made at the earliest practicable moment, to-be received into connection with the 
Presbytery within whose bounds the Church naturally lies.” Handbook of Pres. Church, 


p. 33. 
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in its outward feebleness, and in that remoteness, its voice is just as 
imperative as that of the oldest and numerically strongest body of 
congenial faith on eansh ; because Christ says, that “where two or 
or three are,” there he will be, and because the comforting and con- 
trolling Spirit can dwell in a little Church just as well as in a large 
one. And so there it stands — home-made and yet well made — as 
true a Church as the Great Head anywhere surveys. There it can 
advance from strength to strength, burdened with no extraneous con- 
nections or responsibilities ; going to the Bible with humble prayer, 
and not to General Conference, Convention, or Assembly, to find out 
what shall be its creed, and what its life. So soon as the growth of 
a community around it shall evoke the element of the fellowship of 
the saints, it will affiliate with other Congregational churches as any 
shall grow up within its neighborhood ; and then its entire complete- 
ness of relation, without as well as within, will be secured. 

There is another feature of the superior practicableness-of the 
Congregational system in the formation of new churches, which was 
illustrated in the early days of Christianity, and which is now par- 
ticularly commended to our attention by the present and prospective 
condition of our own country. It consists in its freedom from all 
embarrassment in regard to form, where questions of form would be 
embarrassing ; and in its freedom from all entangling alliances and 
inconvenient precedents, and awkward responsibilities, growing out 
of the relations of a rigid and wide spread organism to the past. If 
our Saviour had instituted a technical Church system, having a nec- 
essary embodiment in certain usages, and by certain officers, and 
through certain far reaching relations — a centralized administration 
with executive branches — its ‘progress would have excited hostility 
at every step, for it could have taken no step without colliding with 
existing organizations, social, Ecclesiastical, civil. But a develop- 
ment of Christianity which presented a faith to be believed rather 
than a form to be adopted, could glide in between all barriers, 
and establish itself noiselessly as an tmperiwm in imperio every- 
where ; subsequently embodying its recipients according to local con- 
venience, and perfecting their Church character and relation — and 
so their thorough organic union to the Great Head — without the 
need of conspicuous and obnoxious publicity, and premature positive 
conflict with the things that were. 
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This flexibility of form, which did such service in the beginning, 
and has, in our day, so much aided our missionaries in despotic 
empires, admirably meets, also, the conditions,of the newly forming 
society at the South. Facts are proving that throughout those por- 
tions of the rebellious territory which have been recovered by the 
National Power, and which are beginning to crystallize into civil- 
ized society once more, there is a wide spread and bitter prejudice 
against those old Church organisms which had so much to do in pre- 
cipitating the reckless and luckless South into the gulf of secession 
and of suicide. The great territorial Ecclesiastical organizations of 
the Cotton States were so corrupted by slavery, their deliverances 
on that subject were so bitter, and their present condition is so unsat- 
isfactory,! that they are repudiated and loathed by multitudes who 
now prefer to connect themselves with a polity which is not merely 
historically purer in that regard, but whose organic nature makes it 
impossible that, in any future event, its churches can be made respon- 
sible for the sins of some backsliding branch of the same great 
whole elsewhere. [See Appendix C.] 

Moreover it is now easy to establish Congregational churches in 
the South, because no question is inevitably raised at the outset — 
reaching back to the former days and touching the raw spot — as to 
what Presbytery, Conference, or Bishop, now has jurisdiction, and 
must be propitiated in order to the “regularity ” of the act. By- 
gones are left to be bygones, and out of the old ashes rises a new 
organism independent of the past, by the simple confederation of 
kindred believers ; whose sufficiency being of God is sufficient unto. 
itself (under Christ) with no thanks due to any hierarchy. 

(2) It vs the most practicable system in the matter of the pastorate. 
— A Congregational Church freely elects from its own membership, 


1 Witness the following testimony from an intelligent Southern observer: — ‘‘ The apostacy 
of the Southern churches has been the main strength of the rebellion, stronger even than 
their cannon, for without such professedly moral sanction, they could scarcely have brought 
the machinery of war into existence, much less into use. Ecclesiastical systems that fora 
long time have been drifting from the old paths, and have finally been perverted to the pur- 
pose of overthrowing our government, and establishing slavery, will be slow to return to pure 
Gospel principles. This is especially true of denominations the genius of whose ecclesiastical. 
polity forbids independent local Church action. A local Church bound by the ecclesiastical 
chain of a great denomination, cannot adjust itself to the present state of things, or take 
thorough Gospel ground, without being denounced as radical and disorderly, by the body to 
which it is amenable. The denomination must therefore be converted, before the local 
churches can safely move in view of their systems.’? — Congregationalist, Feb. 24, 1865, 


16 
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or invites to that membership and then elevates to its pastorship, 
whatsoever fit person it pleases. It makes such arrangements with 
him in regard to the matter, as it thinks will be most agreeable to 
Christ, its great invisible Head, —taking fraternal counsel in the 
matter from its sister churches, whenever possible. 

But the local assemblies of the Papal, Patriarchal, English and 
Methodist Episcopal churches have no such liberty or power, and 
scarcely the semblance of it. They must take the person whom the 
Bishop, or other constituted authority may send; like him or dislike 

_him as they may,! and they must wait for him until he is sent. The 
American Episcopalian and Presbyterian hierarchies allow their local 
bodies more seeming freedom in this matter, yet retain it essentially 
in their own control. The Church Wardens of an Episcopalian parish 
nominate a candidate for its rectorship to its Bishop — who confirms 
or rejects that nomination at his pleasure? So a Presbyterian 
Church — under the direction of its Session of Elders, and by “the 
presence and counsel of some neighboring minister,” by commis- 
sioners nominates its candidate for the pastoral office to the Presby- 
tery under whose immediate care the candidate may happen to be. 
If the nominee is unordained, that Presbytery present the call to him, 
or not, as they please, in view of their judgment of all the circum- 
stances. If the nominee is a pastor already, the Presbytery, upon 
the whole view of the case, either continue him in his former charge, 
or translate him, or refer the whole affair to the Synod, as they deem 
to be most for the peace and edification of the Church.® 

But it is not alone in its superior ability to secure the filling of 


its vacant pastorates that our system has practical advantage over, 


others; it has no less preéminence in its method of putting its pas- 


1 This needs no proof with regard to the Romish, Greek, and English churches. The Metho- 
dist Book of Discipline (Part I., Chap. IV., Sect. 1, Quest. 8, Ans. 8, and Sect. 2, Quest. 4, 
Ans. 8,) decrees the appointment of preachers to the hands of the Bishop, and temporarily, in 
his absence to the Presiding Elder; the congregation having no duty in the matter, but that 
of submission ; for which Dr. Stevens argues as being better than the Congregational system 
because (1) if left to the societies, the largest societies would choose the most popular men, so 
that ministerial gifts would not be ‘ distributed ;” (2) the less able preachers would be staryed 
out; (8) many societies would choose the same men ; (4) it would be fatal to the itinerancy. — 
[Essay on Church Polity, p. 156 ] 

2 “Tf the Bishop [or Standing Committee, where there is temporarily no Bishop] be not 
satisfied, he shall proceed to inquire into the sufficiency of the person so chosen, &c., &c., and 
shall confirm or reject the appointment, as the issue of that inquiry may be.””—[ Canon, XXX., 
Sect. 2.) 

3 Book of Pres. Church, U. S. A., Chaps. xv., and xvi. 
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tors officially in place. As we have already seen,! the Congrega- 
tional conception of ordination (called installation, if repeated in 
the case of the same individual,) is, that it is the solemn ceremonial 
act by which a Church places its official head (under Christ) over 
itself, and therefore that while the counsel of other churches in the 
matter is desirable and always to be had, and followed, when possi- 
ble, yet, in all exigencies, the right of ordination is in the hands of 
the body itself; so that no Church need be hindered and endangered 
by waiting for external aid, or authority, for that purpose. The 
Church in Salem ordained its Pastor and Teacher in the month fol- 
lowing its disembarking on these shores.” The first Church in Bos- 
ton followed the example, on the 27th August, 1630; the Church 
having been formed on the 30th July previous. The first Church 
in Charlestown ordained Rev. Thomas James as its Pastor, on the 
day of its own formation, 2d Noy. 1632.4. And so in the case of 
many other of our early churches. 

Necessarily, the case is different with all whose theory of ordina- 
tion involves certain fixed relations to the past, and to preéxisting 
organisms. ‘The Episcopalians were greatly troubled, for years, to 
get ordained ministers for their beginnings here; notwithstanding 
the important aid received by them from the “Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.”* The Bishop of London 


1 See pages 186-145. 

2 Prince’s Annals, sub. June 24, and July 20, 1629. 

8 Ibid, sub. 80 July and 27 Aug., 1680; and Emerson’s First Church in Boston, p. 11. 

4 Budington’s First Church in Charlestown, p. 21 

5 See Humphrey’s History Prop, Soc., pp. 24-81, for details of some of these troubles. 
Bishop Meade says, ‘‘ immense were the difficulties of getting a full supply of ministers of any 
character ; and of those who came, how few were faithful and duly qualified for the station ! ? 
[Old Churches, Ministers, and Families of Virginia, i: 14.] The Churchwardens of St. John’s 
Church, Elizabethtown, N. J., wrote to the Propagation Society, 26 Dec. 1747, mournfully 
complaining, — ‘‘ the Dissenters can with great ease be supplyed with a Teacher; but alas! 
our infelicity is such that we must have recourse to a distant aid.”” Two years later, 25 Dec. 
1749, they write, we “‘ have but a melancholy prospect before us, and can foresee nothing but 
ruin of our Church. We have already been deprived for about two years of the ordinances of 
our holy Church, unless occasionally administered by the neighboring clergy, as it could con- 
sist with their duty to their respective Parishes.’? And the next year they say further 
(29 May, 1750) ‘‘as long as the Dissenters in this town have five ministers settled, constantly 
to officiate, in publick, to visit them in private, ready to serve on any particular occasion, and, 
in a word, that are always with and among them, and we can have none with us but once in 
three weeks or a month, who resides at the same time at 20 miles distant, with a ferry between 
him and us, which makes our dependence upon him at any particular time more uncertain, as 
long as this is the case, without a prospect of being better provided for, the difference is so 
great in their favor that most of our people might be persuaded to think it their duty, in that 
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at first sent over ordained clergymen,! but subsequently candidates 
for orders were raised up here and forwarded to the old country for 
consecration, though with indifferent success.? The question even 
arose of sending to Denmark for help.* At last an attempt was made 
to procure the right of ordination on this side the sea, and in 1783, 
Samuel Seabury having been elected Bishop by the Episcopalian 
clergy of Connecticut, went to London to receive consecration from 
the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury. But, after months of 


condition to join with the Dissenters.””? [Clark’s Hist. St. John’s Church, pp. 58, 64, 67.] The 
Virginia ‘‘ Grand Assembly ”? passed an act, 17 Feb. 1644-4, designed to relieve the difficulties 
felt in that colony, growing out of their inability to procure ministers properly consecrated, 
% that where it soe falls out that any minister have induction into two or more cures farr dis- 
tant one from another, whereby one cure must necessarily be neglected, it shall be lawful for 
the parishioners of such a cure to make vse of any other minister as a lecturer to baptise or 
preach,” &c., &c. [Hening’s Statutes of Virginia, 1619 - 1792, i: 289.] 

1 Humphrey’s History, p. 11; Anderson’s History Col. Church, i. 261, 410; Stzth’s Virginia, 
p. 178. : 

2 “The exact number of those that have gone home for ordination, from these Northern 
Colonies is fifty-two. Of these, forty-two have returned safely, and ten have miscarried ; the 
voyage or sickness occasioned by it, having proved fatal to near a fifth part of them.” ‘ Two 
perished in one ship upon the coast of New Jersey, almost in sight of their port.” ‘‘ In several 
instances our candidates have been carried into captivity — thrown into noisome prisons in an 
enemy’s country — and there languished for many months under the most hideous forms of 
distress and wretchedness.”” ‘The members of the Church of England at Hebron, in Connec- 
ticut, exerted themselves for near twenty years, and were at great expense in sending home 
four candidates successively, before they had the satisfaction of enjoying a resident missionary. 
They first sent home Mr. Dean, in 1745, who was admitted to Holy Orders, and appointed by 
the Society [Propagation] their missionary for Hebron ; but in returning to his mission, and to 
a wife and several small children who depended upon him for their daily support, he is sup- 
posed to have perished at sea, neither the ship nor any person on board having ever been 
heard from. The next was Mr. Colton; who in 1752, died on his passage from London to New 
England, and was buried in the ocean. The third candidate sent home by this unfortunate 
people was Mr. Usher ; who, on his way to England, in 1757, was taken by the French, thrown 
into prison, and at last died in the Castle of Bayonne. The fourth was Mr. Peters; who, in 
1759, not long after his arrival in England, was taken with the small-pox, from which he had 
the good fortune to recover,—and at length, to the great joy of the people, he arrived at 
Hebron, where he is at present the Society’s worthy missionary.’’ — [The Appeal defended ; or 
the proposed American Episcopate vindicated, §e., §c., by Thomas Bradbury Chandler, D. D. 
New Yirk, 1679. 8vo. pp. 268— pp. 120, 121, 127.]. Another difficulty, Dr. Chandler frankly 
confesses. He says, ‘‘a very glaring disadvantage to which the Church in America is mani- 
festly subject, arises from the impossibility that a Bishop residing in England, should be suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the characters of those who go home from this country for holy orders. 
To this it is owing, that ordination has been sometimes fraudulently and surreptitiously ob- 
tained by such wretches, as are not only a scandal to the Church, but a disgrace to human 
nature.” [dppeal, §c., p. 86. Appeal defended, &c., p. 181. See also Clark's History of Ste 
John’s Church.] 

3 The Theological Faculty of Denmark were consulted, and Count de Rosencrone communi- 
cated their favorable reply to the American Minister at St. J: ames, from whom it was sent to Cons 
gress, and through them to the States. But no steps were taken further in that direction. 
[See Life and Works of John Adams, viii: 198. Also Memoirs of Bishop White, pp. 9,10; and 
Hawks, i: 182.) 
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casuistic delay, his application was refused. He then applied to the 
non-juring Bishops of Scotland, who gladly made him as much of a 
Bishop as they could, and he returned home “with authority.”? 
But as everything — on the Episcopal theory — hangs on an unmis- 
takable connection with the Apostolical succession (Pope Joan in- 
cluded), and as there were doubts whether this irregularity might 
not vitiate the grace of the whole American Church,’ Rev. Samuel 
Provoost of New York, and Rey. William White, of Philadelphia, 
were sent to England, and, after special act of Parliament, conse- 
crated at Lambeth, 4th Feb. 1787, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Archbishop of York, and the Bishops of Bath and Wells, and 
Peterborough, assisting.® 

Thus it was more than a century and a half after the country was 
settled, and had Episcopalian residents, before those difficulties in the 
way of the ordination of Episcopal clergymen here which were in- 
separable from their system,* could be removed. 

The Presbyterian Church here, had no existence which enabled it 
to ordain regularly its candidates for the pulpit, until the formation, 
of a Presbytery in 1705, or 1706.® 

It was eighteen years, also, after Philip Embury gathered the first 


1 Hollister’s History vf Connecticut, vol. ii., pp. 548-50. 

2 The celebrated Granville Sharp doubted the sufficiency of the Scotch ordinations, and in- 
terested himself to dissatisfy American Episcopalians with them, to Bishop Seabury’s disadvan- 
tage ; making President Manning, of Brown University, his correspondent. Sharp had in his 
possession documents belonging to his ancestor, an Archbishop of York, throwing doubt upon 
the regularity and validity of the Scotch Episcopate; on the strength of which he labored 
through Manning with Provoost of New York. The thing resulted in Provoost and White’s 
receiving English consecration. The same qestion of purity now lies, however, at the door of 
every Episcopal ordination in this country since 1792, for when Bishop Claggett of Maryland 
was consecrated, in that year, Seabury shared with the other Bishops in the ceremonial; so 
that, to use the words of Dr. Hawks, [ Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of the United 
States, vol. ii: 812,] ‘‘ not a Bishop has been consecrated since Bishop Claggett, who must not, 
to make his consecration canonical, claim the succession, im part at least, through the Scottish 
Episcopate.”” The most unkindest cut of all is, that this Scotch dilution was thus brought 
about by the Maryland Church with malice aforethought ; expressly ‘‘ to prevent thereafter 
forever, the possibility of a question arising in the American Episcopal Church, on the relative 
validity of the English and Scotch Episcopate.” [Jbid., p. 811. For interesting facts with 
reference to this subject, read Bishop Seabury and Bishop Provoost, by the Rev. W. S. Perry, 
8vo. pp. 20, 1862, and Bishop Seabury and the ‘* Episcopal Recorder,’ — a vindication. 8yo., 
pp- 48, 1863, hy the same. Consult also Guild’s Life of Manning, p. 858; Dr. Hawks, vol. i., 
chap. 10 ; and Anderson’s History of the Colonial Church, iii: 284.] 

8 Anderson’s History of the Colonial Church, iii: 285. 

4 “For about two hundred years did the Episcopal Church of Virginia try the experiment of 
a system whose constitution required such a head [a Bishop] but was actually without it.” 
[Bishop Meade’s Old Churches, Ministers and Families of Virginia, i: 15.) 

5 Gillett’s Hist. Pres. Church in U. S. A.,i: 18. 
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Methodist assembly in the city of New York, before, in 1784, Meth- 
odism was formally organized here under Mr. Wesley’s direction, so 
that its movements became regular; although in its irregularity it 
had accumulated 15,000 members, and 83 preachers.’ So great was 
the annoyance experienced from this delay, that some of the preach- 
ers sought to remedy it by the Congregational ordination of each 
other ;? but Mr. Asbury finally succeeded, after indefatigable toil, 
in bringing back these seceders one by one, in procuring the con- 
ferences to pronounce these ordinations invalid, and in so reducing 
things to “order ;” being obliged, however, in doing so, to procure 
some of the few Episcopalian clergy to travel over large circuits,* 
for the purpose of canonically baptizing the children of the Metho- 
dists, and administering to them the eucharist.* 

It is in place to add here, that the Congregational system has a prac- 
ticableness in the matter of the pastorate, superior to those which op- 
pose it, not merely in procuring and ordaining, but also— when pain- 
fully necessary — in deposing its incumbent. As we have shown,° 
every Congregational Church whose pastor becomes unworthy, through 
false doctrine or evil life, both may, and ought to, call him to immedi- 
ate account. If fair investigation of the case compels the conclusion 
that he has made himself unfit to be continued in his place, it should 
so far regard the fellowship of the churches as to call a Council, to 
whose advice the question of their duty should be submitted; after 
which, no prevalent reason urging a contrary course, it is both their 
right and duty to depose him from his ministry over them, and cut 
him off from his membership with them. This is short and simple, 
yet fair to all parties, and sufficient to all results. Such an offend- 
ing pastor, as a churchmember, is tried by his peers in the Church ; 
and, as a minister, is tried — to all intents and purposes — by his 
ministerial peers in Council—so that he has no ground of just 
complaint. And if it be suggested that he is exposed to the force 
of local prejudice, in such a local court, it is fair to urge in reply that 
he also receives the full benefit of all local attachment of friends 


1 Stevens’s Memorials of Methodism, p. 85. 

2 Hawks’s Contributions, §c.,i: 148 ; Jarratt’s Life, p. 111. 

8 Coke and More’s Life of Wesley, p. 851; Jarratt’s Life, 114. 

4 See Ferris’s Original Settlements on the Delaware, p. 147, for some details of the difficulty 
experienced by the early Swedish settlements in this country, in securing a clergy deemed 
competent by themselves ; sending in vain first to Sweden, and then (1691) to Amsterdam. 

5 See p. 205. 
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and neighbors, and if he cannot justify himself there, with their aid, 
it must be because he is essentially unjust. It is obvious also that 
there is much less exposure to circumstantial impediments thrown in 
the way to postpone or defeat the ends of justice, in this simple sys- 
tem than in any other. 

In the Episcopalian Church, deprivation of the clerical office is 
effected by the sentence of a court, presided over by the Bishop of 
the Diocese, and if the offender be a Bishop, by trial before a court 
of Bishops. This brings in the elements of distance, postponement, 
and uncertainty. The Episcopal Church in Virginia, suffered for 
nearly two centuries with “unworthy and hireling clergy,” whose 
“irrecularities and vices, there was no Ecclesiastical discipline to 
correct or punish.”+ And in our own day, that Church in this land 
has borne the disgrace of being practically unable to secure the de- 
position of Bishops? whose absence from that high office, in the 
general judgment of the Christian community, would have both hon- 
ored and purified it. 

In the Methodist Church, a Bishop is amenable only to the Gen- 
eral Conference ; though he may be suspended until the time of its 
meeting by a special court of Presiding and Travelling Elders. An 
Elder is tried before a court of Travelling Elders, who suspend him, 
if they think fit, until the next Annual] Conference; which fully con- 
siders and determines his case; an appeal always lying from the 
decision of the Annual, to that of the General Conference.® 

In the Presbyterian Church, process against a minister must be 
initiated before the Presbytery to which he belongs; the prosecutor 
being previously warned that if he fails to prove his charges, he him- 
self will come under censure as a slanderer. If condemned, the 
accused has the right of appeal to the Synod, and thence to the 
General Assembly. Months and years may thus pass, before the last 
appeal is reached ; which, when it is reached, may be under circum- 
stances most unfortunate, by reason of delay, distance, the absence 
of witnesses, &c., for the ends of justice.* 


1 Bishop Meade’s Old Churches, &c., i: 15. 

2 See the Proceedings of the Court for the trial of Rt. Rev. B. T. Onderdonk, D. D., pp. 888. 
New York, 1845 ; also the trial of Bishop Doane, as given in his Life and Writings, i: 468-511, 
The latter gloried in doing what he could to ‘‘ MAKE THE TRIAL OF A BISHOP HARD,” on 
principle, and for ‘‘ the safety of the Episcopal order.’’—bid. p. 505. 

8 Book of Discipline, Part I., Chap. 10. 

4 See the case of Rey. George Bourne, who was deposed, 27 Dec, 1815, by the Lexington 
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(3.) Congregationalism is more practicable than any other form 
of Church government in its methods of worship. 

It is so in that it has no forms which are essential to its good 
order and well being; but flexibly adapts itself to any just taste, and 
every providential need.t_ Its worship can be lawfully and accept- 
ably rendered, by chant or song; through an exact and complete 
liturgy,’ or in the freest extempore utterance; by a robed officiator, 
or by one in the layest of all lay attire; under a 

“ High-embowed roof, 
With antick pillars massy proof, 


And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light ; ” 


or in the rudest and barest of all conventicle halls. It has abso- 
lutely but two forms which approximate toward fixedness, and these 
are only so far fixed as that, by common consent of propriety and 
duty, its ministry almost invariably use that formula for baptism, 


Presbytery, and whose case was not finally settled, on its ultimate appeal to the General Assem- 
bly, until the session of 1818; and, on his request to be restored, was in 1824, sent down to the 
Presbytery of New York, with instructions to ‘continue the sentence of deposition or restore 
him, as they may judge proper.” [Assembly’s Digest, ed. 1858, pp. 165-167.] See also the 
cases of Rev. Samuel Harker, deposed in 1768, after haying been in process of trial during five 
years, [Digest, pp. 624-627]; Rev. Hezekiah Balch, who was suspended in 1798 [Digest, 
pp. 629 - 634]; Rev. William C. Davis, suspended and deposed, Oct. 1811, after having been 
on trial four years [Digest, pp. 646-649] ; and Rey. Thomas B. Craighead, suspended by the 
Synod of Kentucky in 1809, and finally conditionally restored on the decision of the Assembly 
in 1824; his offence having been committed in and before 1806, and he dying, after eighteen 
years of delay, before the next General Assembly could get a return from the Presbytery of 
West Tennessee, to whom it had sent down his case.—[ Digest, pp. 649 - 655.] 

1 It is sometimes amusing, to those who are irreverent enough to allow themselves to be 
amused by it, to see the shifts to which some of the sects are put to save their homage to 
forms. The first holding of an Episcopalian service in a strange locality, involves an amount 
of solicitude on the part of the partially initiated as to the finding and keeping of their place 
in the Prayer Book, which is perilous both to gravity and devotion. While the official — not 
to say heartless — resort to the form of prayer for such cases made and provided, often robs 
the visit of such a clergyman to the sick room, of all its tender comfort. 

2 Some Congregational churches prefer a liturgy. That in use by the Church under the 
pastorate of Newman Hall, worshipping in Surrey Chapel, Blackfriars’ Road, London, which 
was originally prepared by Rowland Hill, is an admirable specimen of what such a liturgy 
may be. It is largely indebted to that of the Church of England, yet briefer, more simple, 
more humanly touching, and leaving a large margin for the minister’s extemporaneous words. 
[See Rev. W. L. Gage, in the Congregationalist for Feb. 10, 1865.] The Leyden Church in 
Boston printed, in 1846, a manual for their own use, which partook largely of the liturgical 
element. The “‘ Church of the Pilgrims ”’ in Brooklyn, N. Y., have lately sanctioned a moderate 
infusion of the same element in their Sabbath service. There is nothing to hinder any Congre- 
gational Church which desires to do so, from worshipping God with the aid of the full Episco- 
palian service, or with that of the Presbyterian, or German Reformed churches, or with any 
form which it may itself desire. No other Church has absolute freedom in this matter, like it. 
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which is suggested by Christ’s parting words,’ and that method in 
the administration of the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper which fol- 
lows most naturally the record of the three Gospels,’ and of Paul.? 
All else is perfectly free to follow the choice of the local assembly, 
the convenience of the hour, the suggestion of the genius loct, the 
general judgment of what, on the whole, is best. ‘This combines at 
once the maximum of practicableness with the minimum of incon- 
venience. 

It is not so tied down to any prescribed ritual growing out of that 
order of fasts, festivals, and commemoration days, which the Church 
of the past in its corrupt days established, that it cannot accept and 
honor any new thought which Providence flashes upon the public 
mind athwart that order.* Nor are its ministers obliged to wait to 
hear from a “ Bishop,” before they can offer prayer suitable to a 
sudden exigence. — 
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(4.) Congregationalism is more practicable than any other form 
of Church government in all Church work. 
The proper work of a Church of Christ respects the admission 


1 Matt. xxviii: 19. 

2 Matt. xxvi: 26-29; Mark xiv: 22-25; Luke xxii: 19, 20. 

21 Cor. xi: 23-26. 

4 The death of President Lincoln threw the nation into mourning on the Saturday before 
Easter Sunday for 1865; so that those churches which are bound in the fetters of the ‘‘ Eccle- 
siastical Year,” were, in a manner, constrained to enter upon the most jubilant services of the 
whole twelyemonth, while all others were weeping and mourning in their draped and darkened 
sanctuaries under the dreadful pressure of the most sudden and poignant grief. 

5 On the Saturday of the President’s death, some of the Bishops of the Episcopal Church, 
it is said, issued a form of prayer to be used in all the churches in their dioceses on the next day, 
with reference to that event; but as it must have been well-nigh a physical impossibility for 

- that form to have seasonably reached their most remote parishes, some of their rectors must 
aye been embarrassed. A curious instance of the infelicity of these rigid rules occured lately 
in Richmond, Va., since its occupation by the National troops. ‘‘ General Order, No. 29,” en- 
joined that ‘‘ in all churches where prayers have heretofore been offered for the so-called President 
of the Confederate States, a similar mark of respect is hereby ordered to be paid to the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” The rules of the Episcopal Church prescribe that while omiss/ons 
may be made in its prescribed prayers, no portion of them shall be changed, except by author- 
ity from the Bishop of the Diocese. The prayers heretofore used included the words ‘‘ Confed- 
erate States,” and though the Richmond clergymen were at liberty, and were willing, to omit 
the objectionable words, they had no authority to substitute therefor the words ‘‘ United 
States,’ and Bishop Johns being in Halifax, no authorization from him could be obtained. In 
this dilemma, the Episcopal clergymen waited upon General Ord, and stated the case. He 
blandly replied, that the explanation was quite satisfactory, but the churches must be closed ; 
they were in duty bound to obey their Ecclesiastical, and he his military, superiors. — Rich- 
mond Whig,17 April, 18665. 
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and care of its membership, the Christian culture of that member- 
ship, and through them the evangelization of the world around it. 
The New Testament throws upon the individual members of the — 
Church, as we have seen,! the responsibility of keeping the body ~ 
pure from all who walk disorderly; which necessarily involves the — 
duty on their part both of scrutiny over the admission, and watch- — 
fulness over the life, of one another. This duty Congregationalism 
makes practicable in the simplest and directest form, by committing — 
the admission and discipline of all, to the scrutiny and vote of all. — 
On the other hand, the Episcopal Church admits its members only — 
by act of the Bishop on the certificate of the Rector ;* the Methodist 
Church, by the Elder in charge of the circuit, on recommendation — 
of a class leader ;* and the Presbyterian Church, by vote of its Ses- 
sion — of the Pastor and Ruling Elders ;* the membership, in such 
case, having no direct voice, and so no opportunity to discharge 


1 See pp. 28, and 189 - 195. ‘ 

2 It will be noted that hopeful piety is not hinted at as a requisite for admission to the Epis- — 
copal Church, the rubric being; ‘‘so soon as children are come to a competent age, and can 
say the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and can answer the other — 
questions of the short catechism, they shall be brought to the Bishop, and whensoever the — 
Bishop shall give knowledge for children to be brought unto him for their confirmation, the 
minister of every Parish shall either bring, or send in writing, with his hand subscribed there- 
unto, the names ofall such persons within his Parish, as he shall think fit to be presented to 
the Bishop to be confirmed.’? — Prayer Book; Rubric for Confirmation. 

3 The Methodist requisite for Church-membership is simply ‘‘ a desire to flee from the wrath 
to come, and to be saved from their sins,’*—such persons are received, as above. See Book, 
Part I., Chap. Il., Sect. 2. The Richmond, Va., Religious Herald, of 15 Feb., 1865, stated 
that the subject of ‘‘ unconverted Church-membership” was exciting attention among Metho- 
dists in North Carolina, and added, ‘‘ Their Annual Conference for that State, adopted at its 
last session, a resolution expressing the opinion, that ‘ unconverted persons are not entitled to — 
membership in the Methodist Protestant Church.’ The Quarterly Conference of the Catawba 
Circuit decided to regard that resolution ‘as not binding,’ because it ‘comes in contact with — 
the second article of the Constitution.’ ” 

4 The theory of the Presbyterian Church is open to the same objection, of looseness in the 
admission of members without requiring evidence of regeneration as an indispensable condi- 


tion ; though its practice is believed to be better than its theory in this particular. Their 5 
canon is, ‘‘ children, born within the pale of the visible Church, and dedicated to God in bap- — 


tism, are under the inspection and government of the Church; and are to be taught to read 
and repeat the catechism, the Apostle’s creed, and the Lord’s prayer. They are to be taught 
to pray, to abhor sin, to fear God, and to obey the Lord Jesus Christ. — And, when they come 
to years of discretion, if they be free from scandal, appear sober and steady, and to have suffi- 
cient knowledge to discern the Lord’s body, they ought to b: informed it is their duty and privi- — 
lege to coms to the Lord’s supper. he years of discretion, in young Christians, cannot be pre- _ 
cisely fixed. This must be left to the prudence of the Eldership. The officers of the Church 
are the judges of the qualifications of those to be admitted to sealing ordinances, &c., &o.”? — 
Directory for Worship, Chap. ix., Sects. 1, 2. 
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themselves of their responsibility in regard to the increase of their 


— number. 


So in the matter of keeping the Church pure, in all other churches 
the trial of offences is removed from the people into the hands of the 
hierarchy ; where, if a disagreement occurs, the case is liable to pass 
on and up until months, and very likely years, may pass before it 
reaches ultimate decision at the hands of the highest authority — 
Pope, Patriarch, King, General Convocation, Assembly, or Confer- 
ence, as the case may be. As we propose, however, to refer to this 
point more at large again, we do not dwell upon it here.1 

In the Christian culture of its membership, Congregationalism has 
superior practicability in the fact, that by its very nature it makes 
continual appeal to the conscience, the judgment, and the volition 
and activity of all its constituent individuals ; while personal growth 
in grace requires such continual appeal. In virtue of its funda- 
mental principle, which makes every individual assume, under Christ, 
his own share of the direct responsibility of the success or failure of 
the Gospel; its natural effect is to make its members considerate, 
prayerful, earnest — never allowing them to throw off the blame of 
failure, or disaster, upon the hierarchy, or “the Church.” Its ten- 
dency is to bring each of its members into direct contact with all 
practical duty, and to crowd home continually upon every conscience 
the fact that. Christ expects every one to glorify God in body and 
spirit, which are His, and to do it in meat and drink and all things 
—a tendency obviously of the highest value in promoting eminent 
piety and earnest spirituality. 

We would be very far from asserting that other families of be- 
lievers do not appreciate the importance of entire consecration to 
God, and do not realize eminent attainments in holiness. What we 
claim, is that in doing so, they are obliged to work against some of 
the centripetal and narcotic tendencies of their polities, while we 
work thus in directest harmony with the individualizing and stimu- 
lating qualities of our own. 

But this, and the special practicableness of Congregationalism for 
furthering the work of the Church upon the world, we propose to 
develop more fully hereafter.? 


1 See pp. 260, 288. 2 See p. 278. 
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Szotion 8. Congregationalism is better than any other form of 


Church government, because it tends more to promote general intel- 


ligence. 

Its first principles throw it upon the sympathy and respect of the 
masses, and claim for it their love and support; and in gaining their 
love and support it works them into its service; and its service is a 
service of thought, and so of intellectual quickening. The Church, 
Congregationally administered, calls upon every one of its members, 
even the humblest, to take a part with every other, in deciding its 
great questions of faith and duty. It accustoms, therefore, all its 
members to think, and compare, and choose, and act, under the most 
inspiring and impressive sanctions. The humblest member of a 
Congregational Church may, at any time, be called upon to discuss 
—and perhaps, by his individual vote, to settle — a question, in its 
temporal and eternal reachings and interests, infinitely graver than 
any on which our Senators and Representatives are accustomed to 
vote at Washington. No member can be received, none dismissed, 
none disciplined, without the question being put to each member of 
the fraternity: What is right concerning this; what ought to be 
done ; what disposal of it will most please Christ? Thus the habit 
of acting under responsibility, and with intelligence, is nurtured in 
the community, and the general mind is quickened, and independent 
thought and action promoted. Each man is treated as if he were a 
man, full grown, and as if Christ had a work for him to do; and as 
if all his choices and labors were of everlasting account, and he must, 
therefore, concentrate his whole mind upon the service. That in- 
tellectual labor which is done for the membership of the hierarchal 
churches by their constituted officials) in the way of settling great 
principles of doctrine and great questions of policy, Congregational- 
ism compels her membership — either in the work of origination, or 
the question of final concurrence — to do for themselves ;? and so, 


1 When the man sinks under the polity, he loses somewhat of his impulse to form his own 
opinions ; and is sometimes persuaded to abnegate the right of private judgment.’’—Prof, 
Park’s Iitness of the Church to the Oonstitution of Renewed Men, p. 47. 

2“ A poor man in an established Church is nothing but a poor man; but with the Dissent- 
ers, he is at the same time a moralist, a divine, a metaphysician, and an ecclesiastical politi 
cian — in short, a kind of universal scholar and philosopher. He has a character for knowl- 
edge to maintain as well as for morals and piety, and soon acquires a degree of acuteness and 
information, to which his brethren in the establishment can make no pretensions. His ac- 
quirements, it is true, may occasionally be attended with some inconvenience — for every good 
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since they have thus to perform the work of Kings and Bishops and 

Priests, she makes them to become “a royal priesthood, a holy na- 

tion, a peculiar people, that they (individually) should show forth the - 
praises of him who hath called them out of nature’s darkness into 

his marvellous light,’ — which is just what Peter said Christians 

ought to be. ; 

Congregationalism — to use the words of one of its most eminent 
living transatlantic writers — “ covets most earnestly popular intelli- 
gence, as the soil from which extraordinary minds may be expected 
most naturally to spring up, and from which alone they can derive 
permanent sustenance and power. Jt aims to form intelligent 
churches ; it must, in consequence, have an intelligent ministry; and 
it must, as a further consequence, have its seminaries of learning to 
realize that intelligence. It rests nothing upon privilege, or pre- 
scription, but everything upon truth and reason. It leans not on 
extraneous support of any kind, but upon its own intrinsic merits. 
It knows that the learning and science of the world may be arrayed 
against it, and it is prepared to do battle with the learning and sci- 
ence of the world in its own cause, and to abide single-handed the 
issues of that conflict. This is the spirit of our system, and if so, 
where is the department of knowledge with which it may not be: 
expected.to sympathize and intermeddle? It may content itself with 
average attainments for average purposes; but it does not rest at 
that point. Its argument depends on a wide range of philosophy 
and history, and embraces a multitude of subtle questions relating to 
social polity and the nature of man ;— can these things be wisely 
dealt with by the ignorant, or by only the moderately informed? 
It contemplates changes which will affect the whole complexion of 
modern society ; and its reasons for these changes must be shewn, or 
its pretensions be mockery.” ? 

Not without some honest pride may the Congregationalist point 
to New England, with its world-conceded unusual average of general 


has some corresponding evil very near it — and may lead him to imagine, that he is far more 
learned than he really is. But this folly is not one of the most dangerous kind; and,. for our- 
selyes, we would much rather fall in with a poor and industrious peasant, though elated 
perhaps a little too much with his stock of ecclesiastical, and theological, and metaphysical 
words and knowledge, than with the most quiet and passive drudge which the country can 
furnish. The former, whatever be his imperfections, is more of a human being than the 
latter.’? — Ballantyne’s Comparison of Established and Dissenting Churches, p. 200. 
1 Dr. Vaughan’s Congregationalism Viewed in Relation to Modern Society, &c., p. 17 
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popular intelligence, as the demonstration of what that free religious 
system, which founded her social as well as religious institutions, and 
—with all dilutions and alien admixtures — has substantially made 
her what she is, can do for the general culture of mankind. As 
long ago as the colonial times, when the influence of Congregation- 
alism in this particular was here almost unmixed, Governor Hutch- 
inson remarked that “men took sides in New England upon mere 
speculative points in government, when there was nothing in practice 
which could give any ground for forming parties;”* and Edmund 
Burke declared in Parliament, that the American “ mode of profes- 
sing” religion was a “main cause” of their “ fierce spirit of liberty.” 
He characterised our Congregationalism as “the dissidence of dissent, 
and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion — of that kind 
most adverse to all implicit submission of mind and opinion,” and in 
remarking upon the position of the people with regard to intelligence, 
he quotes Governor Gage to the effect, that “all the people in his 
government are lawyers, or smatterers in law,” and proceeds himself 
to characterise them as “acute, inquisitive, dexterous, prompt in 
attack, ready in defence, full of resources. In other countries, the 
people more simple, and of a less mercurial cast, judge of an ill 


principle in government only by an actual grievance; here they 


anticipate the evil, and judge of the pressure of the grievance by the 
baseness of the principle.” ? 

The inevitableness of popular intelligence as the result of a living 
Congregationalism is well set forth by one of our own lay writers — 
“the priest gave way to the preacher, and the gospel was preached. 
The ministers were now to instruct the people, to reason before 
them and with them, to appeal to them; and so by their very posi- 
tion and relation, the people were constituted the judges. They 
were called upon to decide; they also reasoned.” *® Like its counter- 
part in civil order — Republicanism — our religious system cannot 
be true to itself without favoring, both directly and indirectly, the 
fullest diffusion of knowledge among all the people. It is the friend 
of the masses. Free schools are among its means of grace.‘ 


1 Quoted in the The Pulpit of the American Revolution, p. xxvii. 

2 Burke’s Works, (Bohn’s Ed.) i: 466, 468. 

8 J. Wingate Thornton, Esq. The Pulpit of the American Revolution, xxvii. 

4 “Our fathers acted out the real feelings which their ecclesiastical system inspired, when 
they sent preachers to the red men, as soon as they had built churches for themselves and 
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Srotron 4. Oongregationalism is superior to any other form of 
Church government, because it naturally tends, more than any other, to 
promote piety in its membership. 

There are four accessories of the highest form of piety in the 
Church. It is needful that each individual Christian be thoroughly 
aroused to his duty of personal responsibility, and then that he be 
thrown earnestly upon the Bible, and the Spirit, and the Saviour, 
for their aid and guidance, to the end that he be aroused to the full 
comprehension of what he ought to be and to do, and what he can 
be and do, for God; and that, in the full understanding of this, he 
may grow up to the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ. 
Our system era favors the success of each of these preliminary 
works. 


(1.) Congregationalism develops, as no other system naturally ws 
the sense of individual responsibility in private Christians. 

Christ left the command to his followers to disciple all nations, 
and preach the gospel to every creature. That command was ad- 
dressed to those who loved him, as individuals. And the only reason 
which can be given why it has not been obeyed; why the earth is 


~ not now the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof; is that enough Chris- — 


tians have not yet felt their individual responsibility to that com- 
mand, and obeyed it; by giving their prayers, their alms, and them- 
selves, to missionary labor. No man will dare to say — since Christ 
has been eighteen centuries waiting to see of the travail of his soul, 
and help the work—that there has not yet been money enough, 
and knowledge enough, and everything enough in the world to have 
converted the whole of it long -ago;. provided individual Christians 
enough had left money-getting, and politics, and all sorts of seculari- 
ties, and devoted themselves, with all their hearts, to this preaching 
the gospel to every creature. The great demand of Christianity, it 
is confessed on all hands, now is, to arouse and deepen and quicken 
that feeling in every Christian heart, which says; “ Christ died for 


had scarcely reared their own cottages, at the time of their beginning to erect a university for 
the defence and dissemination of the Gospel; and they established a system of collegiate in- 
struction better fitted for their times than the present system is for our times.” Prof. Park’s 
Fitness of the Church, $c.,p.45. The Synod of 1697, urged, ‘‘ the interests of Religion and 
good Literature have been wont to rise and fall together.” — Elliott’s New England, i ; 428. 
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me, and I must do something for him. That great command binds 


me. Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 

But when we desire to awaken a sense of personal responsibility 
in our children, we make them do responsible things. Give a child 
a sum of money, and require him to expend it according to his best 
judgment for the poor; or let him make such purchases as he 
thinks wisest for the family — and you begin, at once, to develop 
the feeling of personal responsibility. He is “somebody,” and he is 
always more man-like thereafter. Trust him to go a journey, and 
carry a message of consequence, and no wealth of words, no abun- 
dance of books on journeying, will do half so much to train him, in 
that direction, as this trusting him to do it. 'This is common sense 
in everything to which it applies. And Congregationalism, by trust- 
ing everything to her private members, trains them to a sense of 
individual responsibility, which must be unknown to the subjects of an 
Ecclesiastical hierarchy. Every member of a Congregational Church 
has as real a responsibility as any Cardinal who sat in the Council 
of Trent ; for his vote says yea or nay to every doctrine which that 
Council had under discussion. Does the Church languish, our mem- 
bership cannot turn to each other, and say, “ I wish our Bishops, or 
our General Assembly, would see what is the matter, and tell us 
what is to be done.” ach one is compelled to sit down for himself 
to devise what is to be done; feeling that no mitre, nor surplice, nor 
convocation comes between him and blame, if things go wrong. 
Congregationalism places its members, in regard to all Ecclesiastical 
responsibility, precisely where they are in the matter of their per- 
sonal salvation. ‘To know what to do to be saved, they go to no 
Bishop, and to no Body, and to no book, but the Word of God; and 
bringing the naked truth of revelation to bear upon their necessity, 
they get an answer to their question. So, to know what to do in 
the Church — what is Orthodox, what is orderly — they go, as be- 
fore, to no manual, and to no man, but to the self-same truth of God 
—and bringing, as before, its light to bear upon their duty, they 
decide and do. All this is simple, self-consistent, successful. It 
makes intelligent, earnest, growing, useful Christians. It makes 
them, consistently with all the principles of its system; and not in 
spite of them, as other systems must. Hence Congregationalism is 
marked by its missionary spirit and success, not merely in its work 
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in heathen lands, and in the waste places of the West, — but at its 
own doors — in mission schools and tract distribution, and the gen- 
eral home work. 


(2.) Congregationalism throws tts membership more directly upon 
the Bible, and the Holy Spirit, and the Saviour, than any other sys- 
tem. 


Nothing comes between the Congregationalist and these original 
and celestial sources of light and love. No question of doctrine or 
practice can be put to him which he may not, and must not, natu- 
rally, take to them for ‘answer. We, of course, would be far from 
intimating that good men of other systems do not ask God for wis- 
dom, and open the Bible for light, but we do say that their systems 
not only do not so much favor this, but do not even permit them to 
do it simply and purely. They have always a double question ; “is 
this in accordance with the Book of Discipline — with the estab- 
lished order of our Church?” as well as, “does it accord with the 
Word of God, and the promptings of the Spirit, and the example of 
Christ ?” 

Now, to any man who remembers how strong is the tendency of 
poor human nature toward that which is material and visible, instead 
of that which is unseen and eternal, it will be clear that any system 
which propounds such double questions, will be apt to get its best 
answers to its easiest inquiries, and that its tendency will be very 
strong to incline the mind to rest in the lower authority —as to be 
assumed to be, as a matter of course, in accordance with the higher. 
It takes more faith to get an answer from God than it does from a 
hierarchy, and therefore, when hierarchies are accessible to answer 
questions, and assume the responsibility, faith in God grows dull. 

Congregationalism has no ritual, no ceremonies, no book of disci- 
pline — nothing but the Bible in the Wand, the Spirit in the heart, 
and Christ overhead. That is all. Its prayers, its songs, its ser- 
mons, all get their vitality from the Bible, as the seed out of which 
they grow; from the Holy Spirit, as the influence that makes them 
grow ; from the Saviour as the Good Master, under whose eye, and 
to please whose heart, and promote whose cause, all is done. 

Its methods of operation, also, all throw it directly upon the naked 
truth, with nothing between it and the soul. If a Pastor is to be 

17 
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chosen or removed ; if a member is to be admitted or disciplined — 
whatever is to be done affecting, in any way, the interests of the 


Church or the general cause, no Pope nor Bishop settles it; no 


organism sits in solemn conclave upon it, and decrees how it shall 
be, — thrusting themselves and their dictum between the Church 
and the truth; no Book of Discipline, or Chapter of Canons inter- 
poses the fossil judgment of the dead; but each Church-member is 
called upon (before God, and in the love of Christ, and out of the 
Bible, as interpreted to him by the Holy Ghost,) to say how it 
shall be. 

All this magnifies the truth and makes itshonorable. It forms the 
habit of reliance upon the Bible in all things — the custom of sub- 
mitting every concern of life to the same truth for decision. It 
makes independent thinkers, who are almost necessarily the most 
efficient laborers. It accustoms its subjects to the most constant 
practical communion with God, through his Word, and his Spirit, 
and his Son; because it so places them that they must daily do 
many things which they necessarily feel that they cannot do suita- 
bly — not even safely — except by the results of such communion. 
They navigate the ship which carries them — they can lean upon no 
captain or mate —and the urgency of their own interest in its for- 
tunes, as well as their desire, for Christ’s sake, that it should safely 
reach its desired haven, drives them daily to the quadrant and the 


sun, and hourly to the log, and momently to the compass; that they — 


may work out their own salvation with fear and trembling. 
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It is agreed that the Scripture theory of the most perfect Chris- . 


tian life, is of one united to Christ “as the branch is to the vine; ” 
living in him; going directly to him with all perplexities, and getting 
from him a resolution of all doubts. Now we maintain that our sys- 
tem falls in with this theory of life, and works directly toward its 
realization throughout the length and breadth of the Church, train- 
ing its membership to do that very thing — to lean. upon God, with- 
out any hierarchal inventions, which are interventions — putting 
nothing between the visible Church and its invisible Head, and dis- 
tracting the mind with no side issues, confusing it with no jar and 
din of machinery. As in the old-fashioned saw-mills, where one 
shaft went directly from the crank on the end of the water-wheel to 
the saw — so here, the motive power is geared directly to the work 
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that is to be done. There is the least possible friction, and if any- 
thing is out of order, there is but one place to be visited to discover 
what it is. Whereas these great affiliated hierarchies are like huge 
cotton-mills, where thousands of looms and tens of thousands of 
spindles are belted together — there is story piled on story; there 
is confusion and clatter, and enormous friction, and, when something 
breaks, hundreds of places may need to be visited before it can be 
determined what it is that needs repair. 

We do not claim that every, or even any, Congregational Church 
is, — few things are what they might be — but we do claim that 
any and every one ought to be, and could be, and would be, if it did 
justice to its own peculiar principles, such a nursery of the highest, 
purest, clearest, holiest, most blessed and beneficent communion with 
God, and walk with him, as the earth can see nowhere else, and as 
heaven would look upon with strange joy. 


Section 5. Congregationalism is superior in that it more favors 
true Gospel discipline, and so especially tends to promote the purity 
of the Church of Christ. 


This has been hinted already,’ but it demands further exposition. 

If a member of a Congregational Church — be he officer or private ° 
member — becomes guilty of faith or practices contrary to Godliness, 
and inconsistent with Christian purity; the directions of the Saviour 
in the eighteenth of Matthew are literally followed. He is labored 
with, in the intent to bring him to repentance and reformation, by some 
suitable fellow member, who tells him of his fault “alone,” seeking to 
“gain” his brother. But if the effort be unsuccessful, and he will 
not “hear,” the affectionate endeavor is repeated, in the presence of 
“one or two more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses, 
every word may be established.”? If he remain incorrigible, the 
matter is brought to the notice of the Church, in its collective capac- 
ity; who labor with him. Should he deny his guilt, a fair trial is 
granted, in which his rights are scrupulously guarded, and if its 
result prove him in the wrong, they suspend him from all privileges 
of communion, until his day of penitence, or cut him off from mem- 
bership, and make him to them “as a heathen man, and a publican.” 


1See pp. 41, 188 et seq,, and p. 241. 2 Matt. xviii: 16. 
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If he feels that he has been misunderstood and hardly used, he can” 


ask them to call with him a council of the delegates of sister churches 
to review the case, and give advice. If they decline to aid him in 
such a review, he can call such a council, by himself, which council, 
examining the case, would advise all parties to adhere to, or suitably 
to modify, the former decision. And then the Church, and the 
offender, follow this advice, or not, asin their judgment, duty, and 
the will of Christ, demand. 

This way of discipline commits the custody of the rectitude of the 
Church to the Church itself, and so stimulates the individual con- 
science, and promotes fidelity and purity. As every member of the 
brotherhood is charged before God with his own share of the respon- 
sibility of maintaining a conscience and a life void of offence, not 


only for himself, but for the whole body of which he is a member, a ~ 


degree of watchfulness and care is secured which is highly favorable 
to the ends of Church discipline, and which almost necessarily goes 
beyond what is easily attainable in other communions. 

With them, the trial of offences is removed from the people into 
the hands of the hierarchy. The Presbyterians provide that the 
“judicatory ” shall initiate and carry forward all Church discipline. 
By consequence, until the oligarchy of the session is ready to proceed 
in the matter, nothing can be done. If— through prejudice, or 
indifference, or the fear to offend important men — it is never ready, 
the process of discipline is made impossible, since the complainant 
has no right of appeal to the Church as a body, and the higher 
Church courts, if requested, may decline to interfere.2 In the Prot- 


1 Directory for Worship, §c., Chap. x., Sect. 2. 

2 A case in point, not long ago occurred in the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, in New 
York city. In the course of business transactions, difficulties arose between Mr. George D, 
Phelps and Mr. William E. Dodge, which involved grave charges of moral delinquency — of 
“gross misrepresentation,’? ‘‘malignancy,”’ ‘*false and wicked insinuations,’ ‘ vindictive- 
ness,”’ &c., &c. — by the latter against the former. This led to a correspondence, continued 
at intervals for three years, or more, in which the offender declined either to confess the wrong, 
or to refer the whole matter to mutual friends for advice and settlement. Failing in all such 
efforts to right himself, Mr, Phelps, in April, 1862, brought the matter to the notice of the 
Session of the Madison Square Church. A committee was appointed to confer with the parties 
and endeavor to bring abouta settlement, but Mr. Dodge persistently refused to see either the 
committee, or Mr. Phelps. On the 20th October, the committee reported to the Session that 
they ‘‘ had been unable to accomplish the objects for which they were appointed.?? The Ses- 
sion, 4th November, adjourned consideration of the subject to allow another effort at pacifica- 
tion, and 8th December, an agreement was signed by the parties to submit all matters to five 
mutual friends; but Mr. Dodge the next day erased his name and repudiated the contract. 
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estant Episcopal Church the duty of purifying the Church from 
scandal and offense, seems to rest primarily on its rector. The first 
two rubrics of the Communion service require the minister to pre- 
vent (1) “open and notorious evil livers,” &c., and (2) those “ be- 
twixt whom he perceiveth malice and hated to reign,” from coming 
“to be partakers of the Holy Communion;” and to give account of 
the same “ to the Ordinary [that is, the Bishop] as soon as conven- 


On the 18th December, the Session, to whose hands the matter now reverted, voted, ‘‘ that, in 
view of all the circumstances of the case, and in the exercise of the discretion enjoined upon 
the Session by our Book of Discipline, it is inexpedient for the Session to entertain the charges 
and specifications of Mr. Phelps against Mr. Dodge, and that the same are hereby dismiszed.” 
Mr. Phelps carried his case up, by appeal and complaint, to the Fourth Presbytery of New 
York. ‘The Presbytery met 19th January, 1868, specially to hear the case. It immediately 
adopted the ‘‘ General Rules for Judicatories ” in the appendix of ‘‘ the Book” for the govern- 
ment of its business, and by Rule XI., of that code, appointed a ‘‘ Judicial Committee ” of five 
ministers and one Elder. The papers containing the appeal and complaint were placed in the 
hands of this committee. Mr. Phelps attempted to address the Presbytery, but was ruled out 
of order by the moderator. He appealed, but the Presbytery sustained the decision of the mod- 
erator. The Judicial Committee reported that ‘‘ the matter be dismissed,” because an appeal 
or complaint presupposes a trial with a result, and in this case there had been no trial in the 
court below [the Session] and so no appeal could hold. The Presbytery then heard Mr. Phelps 
and the Session, after which they sustained the report dismissing the case. Mr. Phelps gave 
notice of appeal from the Presbytery to the Synod, but despairing of obtaining justice by the 
Presbyterian Church courts in face of an opposition so determined and violent as he had 
already encountered, he desisted from all further attempts in that direction. The case, how- 
ever, came indirectly before the Synod at its next meeting, in their review of the records of the 
Fourth Presbytery of New York; when the Synod approved the record, with the exception of 


_ the principle on which the Presbytery acted, viz: that there could be no appeal except after 


trial of a cause with a result, on which state of the case, however, they took no action, inas- 
much as they said “‘ the assumption of the false principle has led to no result which makes it 
the duty of the Synod to require the Presbytery to revise and correct its proceedings.” 

This case, then, sums up thus: One Christian brother receives gross and repeated injury — 
as he thinks —from another ; he labors for years in vain personally, and through mutual friends, 
to have the difficulty settled; he brings the matter on complaint before the Session of his 
Church ; they dismiss his case —as he feels, most injuriously, and through the predominant 


influence over its small number, of relatives and special friends of the offender ; he carries the 


case up to Presbytery, who coolly tell him that nothing can be appealed but a judgment, after 
trial, so that his grievance (which has been specially aggravated by the fact that he has not 
been able to get any judgment upon it in the lower court,) can receive no attention there; dis- 
couraged, the injured man gives up all hope of receiving a reasonable settlement of his case by 
the vaunted Church courts of Presbyterianism, but— as if to clinch the nail, and prove be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt, the essential weakness of their system in this respect — the 
Synod, having the matter subsequently indirectly before them, condemn the principle on which 
the Presbytery dismissed the case, and yet approve that dismission ! 

For the facts in the case, see The Polity of Presbyterianism, in a review of proceedings of a 


_ Session, Presbytery, and Synvd in a recent case of discipline, by J. Holmes Agnew, D. D., New 


York, 1864, 8vo., pp. 40; A New Phase in Ecclesiastical Law and Presbyterian Church Gov~ 
ernment, &c , &c. New York: 1863, 8vo. pp. 64; Supplement to a New Phase, $c., $c. New 
York : 1864, 8vo., pp. 80; Review of the Report of the Committee of Investigation into the 
Affairs of the Delaware, Lackawana, and Western R. R. Co., ce. New York: 1858, 8vo., 
pp. 64; Railroad Mismanagement; the dangers of exposing it, and the difficulty of correcting 
it, illustrated, §c , §c. New York: 1859, 8vo., pp. 61, &c., &c. 
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iently may be.”* But the Canons provide that it shall not be the 
duty of the Bishop to act in the case, unless there be a complaint 


made to him in writing by the injured party. If such complaint be 
made, the Bishop may restore him if he think fit, or institute an 


inquiry into the case according to the rules of the diocese; when in 
case “of great heinousness of offence” offenders may be proceeded 
against, to the depriving them of all privileges of Church-member- 
ship, according to such rules of court procedure as the General Con- 
vention may provide.? Thus, the whole matter is taken even more 
entirely out of the hands of the local body of believers than in the 
Presbyterian Church, where it first goes to the session. The Metho- 


dist Episcopal method, ordains that discipline shall be conducted by — 


the local preacher before the local society, or a select number of 
them, at his pleasure. If found guilty by a majority vote, the 
offender is to be expelled by the preacher having charge of the cir- 
cuit, appeal being allowed the accused to the next Quarterly Confer- 
ence; the preacher himself having the same right of appeal — if, in 
his judgment, the majority vote has not been right. It will be nec- 
essary to bear in mind, however, that in its practical working, this 
rule is modified by the fact that the offender may always be tried by 
a small committee selected by the preacher in charge — if he please 
to have it so*— while the lay members of the Quarterly Conference 
are either directly or indirectly made such by the same preacher ;° 
so that the accused is practically tried, in the first instance, by a 
court appointed solely by the preacher, and, on appeal, by a court in 
which the preacher’s power is still controlling, so far as the repre- 
sentatives from his own locality is concerned ; and to which neither 
the accused, nor the people, have so much as the right of nomination 
— involving possibilities of monstrous injustice.® 


1 Prayer Book. Order of Communion. Preliminary note. 
2 Canon XLIL., Sect. 2. Wilmer’s Episcopal Manual, p. 286. 
3 Book of Discipline, Part I., Chap. 10, Sect 4. 


4 “The expulsion of Church-members by a vote of the society is as absurd in theory, as it 


would be ruinous in practice.”” — Christian Advocate and Journal, Nov. 25, 1840. ‘I never — 
knew one case conducted by the society. This committee is constituted by the sole will of the | 


preacher in charge.” Polity of the M E. Church, by D. Plumbe, p 26. 

5 ‘Nearly every member of the Quarterly Conference is appointed to that body by the 
preacher himself, or holds his seat at the preacher’s will.”? Hawley’s Congregationalism and 
Methodism, p. 219. 

6 A few years since, a member of the M. EB. Church having failed in business, was charged 
with dishonesty. A committee was appointed to try the case; the accused pleading not guilty 


How different are all these schemes from the simple, Scriptural, 
salubrious Congregational way. How can such appeals, in various 
forms, to an aristocracy, be made consistent with Christ’s command 
to tell it to the Church? And how infinitely more kind and fair 
and Christ-like, is our method of friendly consideration of the mat- 
ter, as among family friends, and, if it be needful to go to formal 
trial, of trial by the whole body of neighbor believers; whose undue 
bias or prejudice would seem to be well-nigh an impossibility, and 
by whose good sense the whole difficulty may be settled without 
troubling remote years or dignitaries. [See Appendix D.] 
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Section 6.—Congregationalism claims preéminence over all other 
systems of Church government, in virtue of tts favorable infiuence 
upon its ministry. 

It divorces them at once from all official pride. The distinguish- 
ing idea of their office is that they are servants and not masters of 
the Church. They owe their pastorship to the will of Christ, but as 

- expressed by the vote of the membership of the Church; they are 
liable, at any moment, to owe their removal from it, to the same 
cause. They can have, from the nature of the case, little or no fac- 
titious influence. If they deserve to be honored and loved, they 
usually will be loved and honored. If not, their official position fur- 
nishes them no shield. They stand, and must stand, upon their ac- 
tual merits. If they show themselves approved unto God, work- 
men that need not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth; 


The evidence was ‘‘common fame.’”? The committee finally decided that “‘ they believed the 
accused had acted dishonestly, though there was no positive evidence of the fact.” On this 
result the preacher in charge excommunicated the accused. The defendant appealed to the 

+ Quarterly Conference. The Presiding Elder ruled that ‘‘ the opinion of the brethren expressed 
in the above case was a sufficient verdict, and was actually finding a person guilty according to 
the Book of Discipline ; ”? whereupon the decision already made was confirmed. A petition was 
next sent up to the New York Conference, asking a decision on this judgment. No answer was 
returned the first year. But the second year the matter was referred to a -committee who 
made a report justifying the course which had been pursued ; which report was adopted with- 
out discussion — the report being afterwards withheld from the baffled seeker after justice, on 
the ground, ‘ you might make a bad use of it!” [See Thoughts on some parts of the Discipline 
of the M. E. Church, by John W. Barber.] See also in the True Wesleyan, 18 Oct 1845, the 
statement of a case, like this: While a certain appeal to a Quarterly Conference was pending, 
one of the preachers, discovering ‘‘ that a majority of the members of the Conference differed 
in opinion from himself, removed a sufficient number of class-leaders from office, and placed 
others in their stead, who he knew had the same view with himself,’’ and thus gained a major- 
ity vote, — all of which, by Methodist rules, was perfectly legal ! 
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they will, ordinarily, be approved of man, and be esteemed very highly — 
in love for their work’s sake. But if not, they can take shelter be- — 
hind no vote of Presbytery, nor act of Conference, nor Bishop’s — 
mandate. Moreover, they are freed from much temptation which ~ 
inevitably, though often doubtless unconsciously, assails. the ministers 
of the hierarchal churches. When once Pastor of a Congregational — 
Church, such an one is essentially as high in office as he ever can be; - 
for each Congregational Church is on a par of essential dignity with — 
every other. There is no ascending grade of ecclesiastical promo- ~ 
tion stretching before him up toward a Bishop’s lawn, or an Arch- 
bishop’s crosier, admonishing him not so much to ‘take heed to the — 
ministry which he has received in the Lord, that he fulfil it” as to — 
take heed to that moderate, and conservative, and conciliatory course — 
towards those parties in whose hand it is to make great and to make 
small in the Church, which may be likely to result in the gratifica- 
‘tion of that ambition which the hierarchal systems create. “Many of — 
the noblest and most truly memorable Divines whose ministrations — 
have adorned the annals of Congregationalism, have been, through — 
life, the pastors of some of the quietest and most unassuming of her — 
country churches. 

Congregationalism favors its Pastors, also, by the independence — 
of position which it secures to them. Albert Barnes could not — 
preach the truth of God as he understood it, and as his people re- — 
joiced to hear it, without being intermeddled with by the Presby-— 
tery, on a charge of heresy, and being driven out of the pulpit, and — 
silenced for weary months. An Episcopalian Rector cannot ex- — 
pound the thirty-nine Articles, though his conscience demand it, and 
his parish desire it never so much, essentially above or below the © 
grade of Churchmanship of his Bishop, without risk of trial, and 
perhaps suspension and deposition. In the Book of Discipline of — 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, we read, “remember! a Metho- — 
dist Preacher is to mind every point, great and small, in the Metho- 
dist Discipline !”? and, on the following page, his seven Bishops, in 
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1 William Hubbard and Joseph Dana, lived and died at Ipswich; Joseph Bellamy, at Beth- 
lem, Conn. ; Samuel Hopkins, at Newport ; Moses Hemmenway, at Wells, Me ; Stephen West, 
at Stockbridge ; Nathaniel Emmons, at Franklin; Samuel Niles, at Abington ; Charles Backus, 
at Somers, Conn. ; Alonzo Hyde, at Lee; and John Hubbard Church, at Pelham, N. H. Nor 
should it be forgotten that Richard Salter Storrs still abides at Braintree, Leonard Withington 
at Newbury, Jacob Ide at Medway, Noah Porter at Farmington, Conn., &¢., &c. 

2 Book of Discipline, Part I., Chap. 4, Sect. 9. 
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whose hand his ecclesiastical breath is ; who can send him to Siberia 
or Ethiopia, to exercise his ministry, as they please — say to him, as 
the condensation and consummation of all their counsel in regard to 


his duties as a minister — “ Above all, if you labor with us in the 


Lord’s vineyard, it is needful you should do that part of the work 
which we advise — at those times and places which we judge most 
for his glory!” This is “a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, 
which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear.”? 

So, also, Congregationalism favors her ministry, above other forms 
of Church order, in the facilities which she afford them for usefulness. 
Tt is an old maxim that the less the harness chafes, the better the 
beast will draw; and our ministers are left to judge for themselves 
what field of labor wili most befit their abilities. Each knows him- 
self, and when a Church invites his service, he can tell, much better 
than any remote or stranger Bishop, or Presbytery, whether it is the 
place for him to work to the best advantage or not. And when his 
decision is made, there is a freshness and affection about it which 
peculiarly open the way for usefulness. They have chosen him, and 


- he has chosen them — both of free will. He is their Pastor. They 


are his flock. They support him. He serves them in Christ’s name. 
Here is no outward interference to awaken jealousies, and confuse 
the mind. All is natural, and favors the fullest working of the Gos- 
pel. If he is faithful to them, and they to him, this affection, so 
largely facilitating usefulness, may grow stronger through many de- 
lightful years. He can say, as did the good Shunamite, “J dwell 
among mine own people ;”? or as Ruth said to Naomi, “ thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God; where thou diest will I 
die, and there will I be buried, the Lord do so to me and more also,. 


. if aught but death part thee and me.”*® Friendships of years are 


formed. They know him, and he learns to know them; and*they 
trust each other, and do each other good all the days of their life. 
Such a life-union, which accords with the genius of our system, is 
like the marriage relation, which makes home — and that is heaven 
on earth; as much better for the real interests of all than the best 
itinerant ministry, as marriage is always better than concubinage. 
Having in the passage of the years followed them, one by one, to the 
grave, he goes, at last, to lie down by their side. No sight is more 


1 Acts xy: 10. 2 2 Kings iv: 18. 8 Ruth i: 16, 17. 
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touching than some of the grave-yards of New England, where, be- 
fore its Congregationalism became polluted by the invasion of the 


itinerant element, from another communion, under the shadow of the ~ 


meeting-house, where all worshiped together, the bodies of Pastor 
and flock sleep sweetly, side by side, waiting for the resurrection 
trump. 

Moreover, Congregationalism is fitted to stimulate its ministry, as 
no other system can naturally do, toward the highest intellectual and 
spiritual attainments, and the noblest and broadest influence. The 
very facts — that they are not honored because of their office merely ; 
that they are free from Ecclesiastical temptations ; that they are left 
independent of all external advice or control, to be and to do for 
their people all which they can be and do, tend to stimulate them to 
the highest possible usefulness. They are thrown, by this very pecu- 
liarity of their position, directly upon God and Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit, for the supply of all their wants, of counsel and sympathy and 
strength ; and, living thus near to God, and accustomed to ask wis- 
dom directly from Him, they get wiser and kindlier answers to their 
daily inquiries, than ever naturally fall from Prelatical or Presbyterial 
lips. So, also, the independence of thought which prevails in our 
churches, and the general intelligence which is stimulated by it, com- 
pel the Pastor to wider research and deeper thought, and a higher 
level of general attainment, in order to retain his position as a ser- 
vant of the Church, in teaching it, and guiding it, under Christ, in 
the green pastures and by the still waters of prosperity and piety. 


Section 7. Oongregationalism has preéminence over all opposing 
systems in that its fundamental principles are more favorable than 
theirs to the promotion of the general cause of Christ. 


The advancement of that cause unfolds itself especially in three 
departments; the growth of individual Christians in grace, and the 
promotion of associated Christian activity by every Church upon the 
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community around it — developing in revivals of religion, and in mis- 


sionary labors reaching out of itself toward the distant heathen. 
We have already urged that our system has special fitness under 
the first of these heads... We have alluded also to the second? 


1 See page 255. 2 See page 287. 
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But we desire to say a few words more upon it. We do not deny 
that God has greatly blessed other denominations of Christians with 
the outpourings of his Spirit ;—— he will always reward all true faith 
and honest labor, however imperfect in its processes. We do not 
affirm that the special advantages of Congregationalism in this re- 
gard have ever had justice done them among ourselves by a full ap- 
plication of their power. But we do claim that its fundamental 
principles give it special adaptation to the promotion of revivals of 
religion. 

(1.) We claim that they do so in virtue of its special freeness of 
action, and flexibility of adaptation to varying circumstances that 
may surround it. That state of high devotional feeling, and eager 
interest in the great truths of the Gospel, which is commonly called 
a Revival of Religion, is—we are not discussing now, whether it 
ought to be, or not — exceptional to the ordinary conditions of the 
Church and the world. It makes special claims upon the officers and 
membership of the churches. Pastors are called upon, by it, to a 
different presentation of truth; to warmer and more solemn appeals ; 

- often to a multiplication of services undesirable before ; and especial- 
ly to an amount of personal labor with inquirers, for which opportun- 
ity is not given in the ordinary experiences of their office. And 
individual Christians are often constrained by it to intermit, for a 
time, the duties of their ordinary vocations, and give themselves to 
the sweet work of persuading those to be reconciled to God, who 
meet them half way in interest, and whose eager souls are asking 
them, ‘what must we do to be saved ?’ 

If, now, our religion is to imitate that laborious adaptation of it- 
self to all classes and every condition of society, which is’ suggested 
by the example of the great Apostle, who made himself a servant to 
all that he might gain the more:—unto the Jews, becoming as a 


1 The Episcopalians, as a body, disbelieve in revivals of religion, and denounce them, Their 
system has no place for them — although individual members of that communion, labor for 
them. One chapter in a late work, written in the interest of that sect, is devoted to the exhi- 
bition of the ‘“‘ fanaticism and pernicious influence” of the great revival of 1857, when “ all 
sorts of profane places were opened for ‘ special prayer,’ and preaching day by day.”” A number 
of the hymns then sung (such as “‘ Just now,” &c., &c.,) are referred to and ridiculed ; several 
sermons preached against the revival by eminent Episcopalian divines are quoted with approval ; 
and it is declared that ‘‘ The Church is able to repel the assaults of fanaticism and does not 
fail to stand unshaken by them when they rage around her.’? [Recent Recollections of the 
Anglo-American Church, ii: 179-195.) 
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Jew, that he might gain the Jews ; to them that were under the law, 
as under the law, that he might gain them that were under the law; 


to them that were without law, as without law (being not without — 


law to God, but under the law to Christ,) that he might gain them 
that were without law; to the weak, becoming as weak, that he 
might gain the weak; and being made all things to all men, that he 
might by all means save some ;— it must, not merely in its essential 
spirit, but in all its forms and methods, possess that flexibility and 
power of instant adaptation to every possible exigency of time, place, 
and circumstance, which will enable it always, and at the shortest 
notice, to do the right thing, at the right time, and in the right man- 
ner. Congregationalism—as has been aptly and beautifully said, 
by one of the brightest ornaments of the New England pulpit —is 
nothing else than common sense applied to the matters of religion ; 
and common sense applied to matters of religion is just the thing, 
and the only thing which is, or can be, equal to the peculiar exigen- 
cies of a revival of religion. When the Spirit of the Lord has come 
down in great power —as it did so wonderfully through all our bor- 
ders in the Winter and Spring of 1857-8,—and crowds daily 
throng unusual places of prayer, as well as fill the churches at the 
time of Sabbath worship ; bringing special requests to be offered to 
the Lord ; bringing peculiar difficulties to be solved by the ministra- 
tion of the Word, as a medium of the teaching of the Spirit ; bring- 
ing unwonted states of mind to the hearing of the Gospel; bringing 
spirits burdened, and even crushed, by the heavy anxieties of sin, to 
be lightened by the manifestation of the truth; then what is needed 
is not a Prayer Book, not a volume of Homilies, nor any service that 
is foreordained to meet the chronology of the ecclesiastical year — 
beginning at Advent, and proceeding duly through Septuagesima, 
Sexigesima, and Quinquagesima Sundays, Easter, Ascension, Whit- 
Sunday, Trinity, and the twenty-seven Sundays after it; the circum- 
cision of our Lord, the Epiphany, the conversion of St. Paul, the 
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Purification of the Blessed Virgin, St. Matthias the Apostle, the 


Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, and so on in the order pre- 
scribed in the Prayer Book, which no minister has any right, for 


himself, to alter — no matter what the exigency that presents itself: — 
— but prayer that will be prayer for them because it will go up to © 


the throne of grace in simple, apt language, pouring their actual 
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requests into the infinite ear, and calling down upon them the very 
blessings of which at that moment they feel themselves to stand in 
perishing need ; and preaching that will array before them those mo- 
tives, and burnish before them those appeals, and press upon them 
_ those doctrines, which to them, as they are, may helpfully and there- 
fore hopefully, become the wisdom of God and the power of God 
unto salvation. 

Other preachers may break over the formal obstacles that hem 
them in at such a time, and may preach truth, and the truth which is 
called for by the condition of the people ; but we claim that Congre- 
gationalism especially favors that freeness and flexibility of religious 
movement which may always easiest adapt itself to the exact phase 
of the work which Providence appoints to be done. It has no sys- 
tem which claims particular Sabbaths for particular subjects and ser- 
vices ; it is left to be guided always, in its selection of topics, by its 
study of the need of the people for instruction, or reproof, or com- 
fort — just as the physician never dreams of giving calomel to all his 
patients on Mondays, and quinine on Tuesdays, and so on — with the 
days and with the drugs — but rather feels the pulse of his patient, 
and notes all the symptoms of his malady, and shapes his prescrip- 
tions by the contemporaneous demands of the disease. It is per- 
fectly easy to see, at a glance, that the Rubrical system of the Eng- 
lish and American Episcopal churches never contemplates revivals — 
never presupposes any particular exigencies of spiritual need — but 
lays out its work on the theory of dispensing, in an orderly and pro- 
gressive manner, about so much Gospel in each year — just as in 
material things, it anticipates the usual fall of rain, and the ordinary 
visitations of the sunshine. In case of fearful drought, or appalling 
pestilence, or sudden invasion, the Archbishop of Canterbury — or 
the Bishop, or Bench of Bishops here — must write a prayer, which 
may then be circulated among the clergy, and not until that time can 
the Lord be called upon, in a lawful manner, by the great congrega- 
_ tion, to be merciful and to spare his people, and bless his heritage, 
in the particular manner which their particular exigency requires. 

It is over Episcopacy in all its forms that Congregationalism has 
special advantage in this particular. In like manner we claim that 
it has advantage, 

(2.) In its want of reliance upon anything formal, or ritual, for 
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salvation. The first necessity of right teaching in a revival of re- 
ligion, or, in the aim to produce one, is to impress upon the soul the 
indispensable and immediate necessity of penitently believing on the 
Lord Jesus Christ unto salvation. Every other reliance must be 
swept out of the way. All confidence in good works must be 


destr-yed. All idea that the being baptized, or the partaking of the — } 


sacrament, or the regular attendance upon the means of grace, or a 
scrupulous morality, with the ability to “say the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and also to answer such other 
Questions as in the short Catechism are contained;”? or anything 
that can be done by a man, or can be done to him, that is not repent- 
ance and faith in the crucified Redeemer, will save him, must be 
renounced, at once and forever. Only when the sinner is convinced 
that his sins are many, and great, and grievous to be borne, and fatal 
in their tendency; that left to himself, he has no-power at all, be- 
cause he will never have any effectual desire, to work out his own 
salvation ; that all his sufficiency must be of God’s grace; that that 
grace is only promised to him who makes now the accepted time, and 
the day of salvation; that there is, therefore, no reasonable hope 
that he will ever be cleansed by the washing of regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost, shed on him abundantly, through Jesus 
Christ the Saviour, unless, without the delay of a moment, he be- 
comes reconciled to God, by the death of his Son; only then is he 
brought into that position of soul into which he can be saved. 

Such teachings then must be considered essential to a Revival of 
Religion. He who teaches sinners this, may rightfully be said to be 
laboring to produce a Revival. And that system of church order 
which especially favors such teaching may, without impropriety, be 
claimed to be specially congenial toward that codperative energy of 
the Holy Spirit, which, in that teaching, it constantly invites. 

Far be it from us to claim that such teaching as this is confined to 
Congregationalism. Still, those creeds and methods of labor which 
are most often found in connection with it, and with which it is pop- 
ularly identified, do specially renounce and condemn all reliance upon 
rites, and forms, and do press upon the sinner the duty of immediate 
repentance and faith, as the absolute condition of being saved; and 


1 See ‘‘ Order of Confirmation,” Prayer Book of Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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hold that Church membership, and the reception of the sacraments, 
require them as indispensable preliminaries ; in opposition alike to 
the Episcopal theory before noted, and the Methodist idea of admit- 
ting to guast membership in the Church (and hence, by inevitable 
popular inference, admitting to heaven also,) those who merely have 
a “desire of salvation.” 1 So that, however nearly some other denom- 
inations of Christians may share this advantage with it, it is neverthe- 
less true that Congregationalism, more than some other systems, and 
at least, equally with any, is in this particular specially adapted to 
promote revivals of religion, by the point and practicalness and fer- 
vor of its public and private ordinary method of appeals. Consider, 
again in immediate connection with this : — 

(3.) The high character of its spiritual demands. We are confi- 
dent that no other form of Church order is naturally led to be so 
vivid and constant in its appeals from the higher motives of the gos- 
pel, to those who are under its influence. The creed usually associ- 
ated with it is thoroughly and earnestly evangelical; the preaching 
of its ministry is nearly always direct and pointed — giving no quar- 
ter to sin, and demanding for God the instant and entire surrender 
of the soul; while the preponderating influence of its working, as a 
system, is calculated to highten the popular conception of the impor- 
tance of religious verities over all other things. Truth —the truth 
of God, sublime, eternal, saving or condemning — furnishes the root 
and heart of its chief interest and influence; so that if it have not 
that, it has nothing with which to grapple itself to the affections of 
men. Its unadorned and often unimpressive sanctuaries, the plain- 
ness and simplicity of its methods of worship, the absence from its 
public services of zsthetic beauty and ritual splendor, and of almost 
every such thing which, in connection with other forms of worship, 


_ attracts and delights the multitude, throw it back with hightened 


necessity upon its underlying doctrines, for its practical hold upon 
men; and this is the main reason why it is nearly impossible for the 
Congregational polity to work well in the hands of those who ignore 
or deny the essential doctrines of the Cross; and why it sets them to 
complaining of its barrenness, and coldness, and lack of interest, and 


1 “There is only one condition previously required of those who desire admission into these 
Societies [Methodists call their churches United Societies,] viz: ‘a desire to fiee from the wrath 
to come, and to be saved from their sins.’’? — Methodist Discipline, Part I., chap. ii., sec. 1, (4). 
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puts them to inventing new elements of variety, and to hankering 
after some liturgical additions to its worship, and some “ Broad 
Church ” method of working up toward it the sympathy of the masses, 

Being’ that system of religious working which we believe was - 
divinely intended to put the least machinery of ceremony and office 
between divine truth and human hearts — which all will at any rate 
probably admit actually does so— it must follow, on the one hand, 
that Congregationalism will fail powerfully to affect men unless the 
truth which is in it affects them, and, on the other, that when it is 
true to itself — and so to its Divine Author — it must specially press 
upon all who come under its influence, the vast import of the plan of 
salvation, and the glorious realities of the government of God. 
~ But, in so far as it does this, it works specially and directly toward 
that state of things which we call a Revival of Religion — which 
never can exist until men are brought face to face with truth, and 
which God’s promises make sure, whenever and wherever that truth 
is pressed upon the soul, with no disturbing or beclouding medium 
between ; and when, in all its length and breadth, and hight and 
depth, its claims are crowded into direct contact with human con- 
sciousness. 

(4.) Furthermore, we submit that Congregationalism is specially 
adapted to promote Revivals of Religion, in virtue of its constant 
training toward dependence upon Divine aid. Revivals are, in a 
special manner, God’s work. It must be the Lord of Hosts who 
opens the windows of heaven to pour upon the ministry of his word, 
and the individual labor of his professed followers, a blessing, that 
there shall not be room enough to receive it. No dependence upon 
an arm of flesh will avail anything for this end. ‘The Divine sover- 
eignty, while merciful in its intimations of willingness to bless on 
prescribed conditions, is yet jealous of the honor of the great work 
of saving men; and where attention is diverted from God, as the sole 
as well as supreme source of spiritual healing, by the intervention of 
any ecclesiasticism, there is, by so much, a lessened likelihood of 
Divine interposition, for it is “ not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord.” Accordingly, that system of religious faith 
and order which trains it adherents to look most directly to God as 
its guide and strength ; which rests most entirely and lovingly upon 
his Word for constant direction in little things and great things; 
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which most appeals to his Spirit for light upon all its ordinary works 
and ways, will—so far as it is faithful to its principles — perma- 
nently abide in that condition of special nearness of access to the 
Great Head of the Church, which will most favor and promote his 
intervention in the form of Revivals of Religion. 

Now it is the distinguishing characteristic of Congregationalism, 
that it puts nothing between the individual soul and God—as a 
friend, counsellor, and guide. In the matter of personal salvation, it 
prescribes no baptismal purification, no atoning life of penance or 
good works, no ecclesiastical grace of any kind, but remits the in- 
quiring soul directly to the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sins of the world. And when that soul has believed, and hopefully 
been washed and sanctified, and justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God, and has come into the covenant 
relations of the Church, it puts it under the tutelage of no Priest 
nor Bishop nor Council nor Articles nor Canons; it relieves it in no 
one particular of the entire responsibility of all its relations to God 
and to man; and sends it directly to God and to Christ, in the 
Word, and in the teaching of the Spirit, for all light — for its own 
conduct, and for its share of the responsibilities of the organization. 
If a question of import arises — as whether such or such a doctrine 
is to be taught or suffered in the Church; or whether such or such 
conduct in a brother is consistent with Christian principle and cove- 
nant obligations, every individual member of the Church is directly 
charged, as before God, with the responsibility of the decision ; and 
must go to God, in prayer and faith, to find the answer which pleases 
Him. No rubric fetters it; no decree of General Assembly, or Pres- 
bytery, or Bench of Bishops, or Council, or of any other Church ; 
no judgment of the past; not even any suggestions of the present, 
can come in to take off, hardly to lighten, this load of direct respon- 
sibility to God, and absolute dependence upon Him, which Congre- 
gationalism, in its very essence, fastens upon every believer. And 
by this training, we hold that this system proves itself specially con- 
genial to Revivals of Religion, by pressing the Church to ask for and 


- receive them. 


(5.) But that peculiarity in Congregationalism as a system of 
Church order and labor, which, in contrast with all other systems, 
most clearly gives it an advantage in the matter under consideration, 

18 
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is its intense development of individualism in all its Church member- 


ship. It is the only form of Church working in which the responsi- — 


bility of activity and success, or of sluggishness and failure is thrown 
directly, always, and fully, upon each one of those who are associated 
under it; in which the duty and the privilege of every Church act, 
as well as of all individual Christian acts, are lodged with the individ- 
uals who compose the Church. In the monarchic forms of Church 
government, the responsibility and the power are with the hierarchy, 
in whatever guise it appears, and each private member is taught that 
for him obedience is the first duty, so that if things go right, or go 
wrong, no immediate responsibility rests upon him, unless he has 
failed to do something which 7t has commanded him to do. In other 
words, the hierarchy steps in between the individual Christian and 
his God, adjusting his relations, assuming his responsibility, and 
claiming his submission. In the aristocratic form of Church govern- 
ment the same thing, for substance, is done by the “ Session,” or the 
“ Council,” who receive members and dismiss them, and discipline 
them, and so, in like manner, step in between the individual and the 
Great Head; and train all the membership practically to feel that 
the responsibility is with the Church, as a body, or with its judicatories, 
and not upon them, and each of them, as before God bound to give 
answer for all. But Congregationalism rests all upon each. Every 
member of its churches it holds responsible, in his measure, for the 
soundness of its creed, the wisdom and energy of its management, 
the success or failure of its endeavors to do good. It trains each one 
to feel that if things go wrong, he cannot reasonably throw off the 
blame upon the shoulders of “ the Church” as a body, nor upon the 
pastor and officers, nor upon any person or persons other than him- 
self. It teaches each one that there is a responsible sense in which 
he may use Paul’s words: “Who is weak and I am not weak? 
Who is offended and I burn not?” It hightens all motives to in- 
dividual activity, not merely by pressing them upon the souls of its 
members with all the force of the Word of God, but by arranging 
all its processes so as to favor their development, and further their 
working. It is always repeating the last command of Christ in the 
ear of each of its faithful ones ; “ Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” It stimulates its laity to work in 
Sabbath Schools, and Mission Schools; in tract distribution, and 
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visiting from house to house, among the poor and the abandoned ; to 
fill their pockets with appeals and their mouths with arguments, that 
they may sow the seed of Divine truth beside all waters, and in all 
way-side paths. “By ALL MEANS SAVE SOME,” is the motto which 
it embroiders, from the lips of Paul, upon the pennon waving from 
the lance which it puts into the hand of every one of its private sol- 
diers, as it sends them forth to the battle of the most high God. We 
do not deny that other forms of Church government do often seck 
to stimulate their membership to these same individual toils and 
triumphs, but what we claim is that no other system does, or can, 
logically do so. It is only by deserting, and in some cases, by doing 
violence to, its own first principles, that any other system can appeal, 
as ours always and inevitably does, to the individual force of its 
communion. Most others are afraid to trust the people. A prayer 
meeting, even, that should not be presided over by the “proper 
authorities,” — likely enough, then, so programmed beforehand as to 
prevent all but persons previously invited from taking part in its 
services — would seriously alarm them. They cannot understand 
how there can be freedom without misrule and misfortune; any 
more than the old subjects of the European despotisms can under- 
stand how we can be safe in this country without bayoneted sentinels 
on every corner. But Congregationalism trusts the people ; educates 
them ; leans upon them and each of them; trains them to under- 
stand that God has left the work of reconciling the world to himself 
through the death of his Son —so far as human agency goes — for 
them to do, and commands them to do it in his name, and for his 
sake, and in personal dependence upon him; tells them, however 
ignorant and weak they may be, to remember that God hath “ chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the wise, and the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are mighty ;” tells 
them that a Church is not a mysterious galvanic battery of spiritual 
power, but rather a regimental organization, by means of which the 
individual soldiers can best be trained for, and marched into the fight ; 
that pastors are captains under the “Great Captain” of salvation, 
whose function is rather to lead and guide the masses in their work, 
than to do the work in their stead. 

Thus teaching, we claim that Congregationalism equally fits its 
membership for that individual labor with the impenitent, and that 
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individual faithfulness in prayer and every good work, which the 


Holy Spirit demands as the great requisite of human codperation in 
its redeeming work in revivals of religion. The great revival of 
1857, was peculiarly marked in this direction. The Congregational 
churches every where fell in at once and entirely with its claims for 
individual work, while other systems were obliged to desert their 
own peculiarities, and, in a manner, Congregationalize themselves, 
before they could become largely the channels of its power of spirit- 
ual healing. Daily noon-day “prayer meetings, in unconsecrated 
rooms, presided over by Christian laymen, and open to the speech 
even of the young, were strictly Congregational means of grace ;* 
and all remember how vast and vital was their connection with the 
glorious result. Nor will it be forgotten that such Congregational 
churches as departed most widely from the democratic freedom of 


their own system, and most assimilated their methods of labor and. 


worship to those of the hierarchal systems, shared least in the bless- 
ing that then descended. 

While, then, Congregationalists have never in one single instance 
done full justice to the capabilities of their simple and Scriptural sys- 
tem in the direction now indicated, and while God will bless all who 
truly love him, and sincerely try, at whatever disadvantage, to ad- 
vance the coming of his kingdom; these considerations urge, that no 
form of polity so invites, or can so readily and naturally codperate 
with the Holy Spirit in its copious descents of mercy, as that which, 
reproducing here the Apostolic pattern, first planted itself, in this 
hemisphere, on Plymouth Rock. 


A similar especial fitness, as might be anticipated from the fact 
that it worked so well in the Apostolic times, has been developed by 
our system for the foreign missionary field. The Congregational 


1 It is only a few years since so much, and so bitter, objection was made in the Episcopalian 
Church in this country against prayer meetings (as being of evil tendency and subversive of 
the principles of “the Church; that lay exhortation is unlawful, and extempore prayer 
schismatic, &c., &e ,) that Bishop Griswold was moved to write a pamphlet on the subject, [Re- 
marks on Social Prayer-Meetings, by Rt. Rey. A. V. Griswold. Boston, 1858, pp. 99]; and the 
* High ”’ portion of that Church remains of the same mind still. 

An eminent and catholic Englishman wrote, not longer ago than 1848, ‘' the Anglican 
churches have sunk into a low religious state. In a great majority of parishes, as we have too 
much reason to fear, the Gospel is not preached, and the people are indifferent to religion.” -~ 
Hon. and Rey. Baptist Noel’s Essay on the Union of Church and State, p. 420. 
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churches were the first in this country to move in that direction,’ and 
experience has settled it, that in remote missionary work the system 
of local Church organization, unhampered by vital connections with 
other, distant, and uncongenial fields and central organizations, is 
the best 7 — nay, that something like it, is almost the only one prac- 
ticable. [See Appendix E.] 


Section 8. Congregationalism is better than any other form of 
government for the Church, because rt furnishes a more effective bar- 
rier than any other, against heresy and false doctrine. 


(1.) It favors less than any other the development of doctrinal 
error. The history of the Church teaches that the sources of heresy 
have been mainly four, viz: corrupt tendencies in human nature ; 
paganism ; unchristian philosophy ; and ambition, with other motives 
connected with and growing out of hierarchal influence. To the 
first of these, the Congregational churches — if they are true to them- 
selves —are less exposed than any others, because their system, in 
throwing them upon God, and Christ, and the Spirit, more practically 

1 The ‘* American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions”? was formed by the General 
Association of the Congregational Churches of Massachusetts, at Bradford, 29 June, 1810. 

2 See Report of the Special Committee on the Deputation to India. 1856, pp. 438-47. 

3 The niembers of the Ceylon Mission say, in 1855, ‘‘in regard to the form of organization 
and the officers most proper for native churches, we stand on higher than sectarian groundi 
Our commission is not to proselyte, but to preach the Gospel; and whatever preferences we 
individually cherish for specific forms of Church government and discipline, however desirable 
or necessary they may be considered in those lands that lave been long favored with the light 
and influence of the Gospel and its ordinances, we are convinced that the most plain and simple 
organiza‘ions are, by far, the best for the training and discipline of the native converts in this 
field.” [Minutes of the Special Meeting of the Ceylon Mission, May, 1855, p. 84.] So the Madura 
Mission say, ‘‘ Mission churches obviously require the utmost simplicity of structure ; and all 
that they require, and all that is good for them, may be learned from the New Testament. A 
local Church is God’s institution...... No improvement can be made on the simplicity and 
the efficacy of the New Testament plan for propagating the Gospel among the heathen; what- 
ever may be thought of the application of it to the old Christian communities of Europe and 
America.” [Minutes of the Special Meeting of the Madura Mission, held at Madura, March, 
1555, pp. 112, 113.] A Conference of Missionaries held at Constantinople in November, 1855, 
said, ‘‘ when, in 1846, the Armenian Mission was called to propose a basis of Church organiza- 
tion, there were brethren of several different Ecclesiastical connections engaged in the discus- 
sion and charged with the responsibility of this great work ; yet no one sought to have his 
denominational peculiarities transferred to the infant churches of this land. It was agreed, 
without a single dissenting voice, to propose for the adoption of our Armenian brethren, a sim- 
ple, Scriptural organization, without any reference to the particular constitutions or rules of 
our respective organizations.” [Report, p.18.] Something a little different and more Prosby- 
terian was tried in the Sandwich Islands, but worked badly and had to be modified into some 
thing much nearer Congregationalism. [The Hawaiian Islands, pp. 307-314-.] 
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and continually than any other, and promoting revivals and a high 
tone of piety among their members, antidotes those tendencies of 
human nature, and tends to keep their piety from losing its savor 
through them. To the second, Congregationalism opposes special re- 
sistance in the fact that its peculiarities are exactly antipodal to those 
peculiarities of paganism by which it most tends to corrupt the faith, 
and so make it less in danger from them than if it lay more within 
the range of their probable influence. The three most dangerous 
elements of paganism have proved to be its fondness for gorgeous and 
pompous ceremonials, its multiplicity of objects of worship, and its 
absolute reliance upon things done (opus operatum) at appointed 
times — rather than motives behind them, and states of mind revealed 
by them — for acceptance. So long as the simplicity of early Congre- 
gationalism remained, it was able to resist these tendencies, and to 
keep itself pure. But so soon as the churches began to lose their 
original peculiarities, and to take on a hierarchal form, they fell into 
these temptations, and became corrupted by them, until in a little 
time it was not always easy to distinguish between a pagan and a 
“ Christian” assembly and service.1_ When, in the days of the Re- 
formation, and after, the spirit of original Congregationalism reas- 
serted itself, its urgency was especially manifest in casting all this 
paganism out of the churches, and recovering them to the old-fash- 
ioned simple, and simply-administered doctrines of grace. And it 
is a fact to-day, that no churches on the earth are so pure from all 
taint of the old leaven of paganism, as the Congregational churches 
of England and America.? To the third source of false doctrine, 


1 ‘‘Tn these times [the times of early hierarchal corruption] the religion of the Greeks and 
Romans differed very little in its external appearance from that of the Christians. They had 
both a most pompous and splendid ritual, gorgeous robes, miters, tiaras, wax tapers, crosiers, 
processions, lustrations, images, gold and silver vases; and many such circumstances of pa- 
geantry were equally to be seen in the heathen temples, and the Christian churches.’? — Mos- 
heim, Lccles. Hist. i , 398, 394. 

“ The sublime and. simple theology of the primitive Christians was gradually corrupkens and 
the monarchy of Heaven, already clouded by metaphysical subtleties, was degraded by the in- 
troduction of a popular mythology [of saints and martyrs,] which tended to restore the reign 
of polytheism. ..... If in the beginning of the fifth century Tertullian or Lactantius, had 
been suddenly raised from the dead, to assist at the festival of some popular saint or martyr, 
they would have gazed with astonishment and indignation on the profane spectacle which had 
succeeded to the pure and spiritual worship of a Christian congregation. ..... The religion 
of Constantine achieved, in less than a century, the final conquest of the Roman Empire: but 
the victors themselves were insensibly subdued by the arts of their vanquished rivals.?? — Gib- 
bon. Roman Empire, iii., 482. 

2 The hierarchal churches need not be specified as redolent of the taint of heathenism at 
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the speculations of an unchristian philosophy, Congregationalism 
opposes the influential fact that she rests the purity of the faith of 
her churches upon the masses who compose their membership, and 
not upon the few cultivated and ambitious — and likely to be erratic 
—who set themselves up as a hierarchy over them. The philoso- 
phy of the subject, and the history of the past combine together to 
give equal and abundant proof that there is no security so absolute, 
under God, for a pure faith, as the Christian common sense of the 
great mass of believers enlightened and purified by the constant in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit ; when it is allowed to do its proper work. 
In point of fact it is almost impossible to get a vote for any invasion 
upon the old creed of orthodoxy from a Congregational Church, that 
has remained true to Congregational principles, after never so long 
and labored endeavor on the part of the few of learning and influ- 
ence who desire the change. The Unitarian heresy came into New 
England only through the fact that many of the Congregational 
churches had, for years previous, departed from one of their fun- 
damental principles, and received unregenerate members to their 
communion ; so that here and there the body of the Church had thus 
become corrupt, and in that manner the way was prepared for cor- 
ruption in the creed. From all hierarchal corruptions, our churches 
are radically free. Their purity of faith is not endangered by a 
latitudinarian pastor forced upon them whether they will or no; nor 
by a creed modified without their consent, by “ the Church ;” nor by 
the ambition of a few leaders of some new movement for power, 
which can be most craftily accomplished by a new rendering of the 
old dogma; nor by the calmer and more natural corruption of a great 
corporation settled upon its lees, conservative of all its past peculiar- 
ities however unsuited to the genius of the present, and nothing if 


every pore. The Presbyterian Churches still retain in thelr semi-hierarchal government the 
impress of that grasping for power on the part of the few, and that distrust and contempt of 
‘‘ the people,” which characterized the old paganism. 

1 ‘‘ Laymen, when our polity has its normal influence upon them, are not so easily pushed 
into sidelong measures. They must perceive some broad tangible good to be gained, or they 
will not rally around a turbulent dogmatist. If a false doctrine, or a clannish scheme begin 
to fascinate the community, every distinct Church is a new obstacle, and in the Church itself, 
every distinct member is a new impediment to the proposal, unless the proposal have some 
palpable and sterling merit. Hence, it is notorious, that when false doctrine has inundated 
the Church, it has flowed from the clergy and not from the people, and when the people have 
been trusted with power commensurate with their spiritual culture, they have stimulated their 
pastors to a maintenance of the simple truth.” — Prof. Park. Fitness of the Church, §¢., 38. 
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not consistent. The Congregational system offers little field for 


great discoverers of “new light” which invariably turns out to be 4 


old darkness. They may publish their books, and ring out their ral- 
lying cries long and loud, and gather their little “ schools” of disci- 
ples, but the great mass of the lay believers will still go “to the law 
and the testimony” to test their pretensions, and are very sure in 
the end to reach the prophet’s decision — “if they speak not accord- 
ing to this word, it is because there is no light in them.” New Eng- 
land Congregationalism has been supposed by many, who have taken 
the dictum of interested opponents of her system for truth, without 
investigation, to have been the hot-bed of heresies. But the truth 
is, as all who really know the facts must concede, that there is no 
harder soil on earth in which to germinate successfully the seeds of a 
religious error, than the membership of her Orthodox Churches. 
It may be said, indeed, that they are conservative almost to a fault. 
And however much they may admire the intellectual ability, and enjoy 
the eloquence, and respect the life of the proposers of new theories 
of the Gospel, they are apt to remain essentially unmoved by them.! 

(2.) Congregationalism furnishes a much less favorable shelter for 
religious error than any other system. Grant that, by some method, 
some unsound view of truth has gained a lodgment in each of the 
main systems of Church government, our assertion is that it is less 
safe under Congregationalism than anywhere else. It is always 
open to review there. Any member of the Church, who is grieved 
by it, has the right of bringing it at once to the test of the prayer- 
ful and labored investigation of his entire co-membership. Nay, if it 
exists in any other Church than his own, he has the right of indirectly 
procuring the same result, through the principle of the communion 
of churches. So that such a heresy is at once exposed to attack 
from the widest possible range. Moreover, the process of assault is 
so simple, and feasible, that the man whose conscience is disturbed 
in the matter, has no excuse for not bringing it immediately to trial 
There is no certainty of vast trouble, and uncertain expense, and in- 
calculable delay, discouraging him, in the outset, from any such duty. 


1 I mention in this connection, without design of opprobium toward an honored brother, 
whose general faith I respect as much as I admire his pure and faithful life, the fact, that while 
thousands of copies of the Conflict of Ages — one of the ablest books of the century — were 
bought, and read, in New England and elsewhere, there are not, probably, three scores of con- 
yerts to its hypothesis in all the Congregational churches of the land. 
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There are no forms of trial to be gone through with, so elaborate 
that nothing short of a life devoted to their study can make entirely 
safe any intermeddling with them.! If a Church member becomes 
a heretic, the others deal with him and cast him out. If a Pastor 
becomes a heretic, the Church terminates his relation, and that very 
fact warns other churches against him. Each Church being self- 
complete, there is very little danger of any taint —if there be such 
—in one, spreading from one to another. So far as other churches 
are concerned, it affects them only as another is added to the many 
bad examples that already exist around; to stand for warning be- 
fore them. Whereas, in an affiliated hierarchy, so many steps are 
to be taken, and so many trials had; there is so much inter-depend- 
ence and so many chances for contagion to spread, that the case 
becomes as much more difficult to manage than it is among us, as 
scarlatina in a crowded school is worse than in an isolated dwelling. 
So that in its antagonist forms of Church government, difficulties 
such as we have hinted hedge the way, and often render the securing 
of a really just result the exception more than the rule — after the 
intervening years of constitutional delay.? 

(3.) Congregationalism has actually proved itself a safer barrier 
against heresy than its competing systems. We have referred to 
the fact— which no well-informed person will be likely to deny 
— that it was only as the hierarchy superseded the primitive Con- 


1 ‘*The practice of law in the Presbyterian Church has become so much a science and pro- 
fession, that long ago reports of cases and precedents began to be published by the General 
Assembly, which have now grown to a large volume of cases, precedents, and commentaries 
constantly swelling in its dimensions with every new edition, under the title of the Assembly?s 
Digest. It is manifest that none but a lawyer can now understand the law of the Presbyterian 
Church.” Colton’s Thoughts on the Religious Sta'e of the Country, 61. 

2 Bishop Eastburn tried, in vain, for long, to stem the tide of Puseyism which was flowing 
into Boston through the ‘‘Church of the Advent,” but was at last compelled to succumb, and, 
after years of refusal to visit the Church and perform confirmation there, to do so, as if in ap- 
proval of what he himself had characterized as a “‘ pointed and offensive resemblance to the 
usages of the idolatrous papal communion,” as ‘‘superstitious pucrilities,” and irregularities 
degrading to the character of the church and perilous to the souls of the people.” [See 
Correspondence between the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Massachusetts, and the Rectors of the Parish 
of the Advent, §c., 1856, pp. 123] And the issue of the Colenso case, in England, is well 
known. In regard to the burdensome formalities which under the English Church it is need- 
ful to go through in order to settle the question of heresy, the London Times, of 21 Decem- 
ber, 1864, said: — “* Considerations so abstruse and subtle, even when divested of their legal 
guise, are more within the province of lawyers than clergymen. Unless they were all taken 
into account by the Bishop of Cape Town and his two Episcopal assessors, a most serious re- 
sponsibility was undertaken without adequate information ; yet to suppose that they were taken 
into account would be absurd.” 
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gregationalism, that those doctrinal corruptions came on which re-— 


sulted in the “dark ages.”1 Jt is the avowed principle of the hier- 
archal churches that it belongs to the clergy, and to the clergy alone, 
to settle “ questions of doctrine, or such as in any way involve deci 
sions upon doctrine.”? The American Episcopal Church has been 
declared by Dr. Pusey to have “ abandoned a bulwark of the faith,” 
in admitting laymen to her counsels.? So that the issue is directly 
joined as between those who trust everything to the membership, 
under Christ, and those who trust nothing to them. And we claim 
that our own system has uniformly favored a purer doctrine than 
that of our opponents. 

The Roman Catholic body has so far departed from the “ faith 
once delivered to the saints,” toward actual paganism and practical 
idolatry, that it can only by stretch of courtesy be called a Christian 
Church at all. The Church of England was never more than half 
reformed, and to-day undeniably includes within its pale all forms of 
error,' from the lowest rationalism of the Broad Churchmen to the 


1 ‘¢ The entire perversion of the original view of the Christian Church was itself the origin of 
the whole system of the Roman Catholic religion, — the germ from which sprang the popery 
of the dark ages.”” (Dr. Neander. — Introduction to Coleman's Apostolical and Primitive Church, 
22.) ‘‘ It is remarkable that the lax penitential discipline had its chief support from the end 
of the second century, in the Roman Church... ... . Callistus, whom a later age stamped a 
saint, because it knew little of him, admitted bigam? and trigam? to ordination, maintained 
that a bishop could not be deposed, even though he had committed a mortalsin, ..... in 
short, he considered no sin too great to be loosed by the power of the keys in the Church. And 
this continued to be the view of his successors, ..... Here we perceive also, how the looser 
practice in regard to penance was connected with the interest of the hierarchy. It favored the 
power of the priesthood, which claimed for itself the right of absolution; it promoted the 
external spread of the Church, though at the expense of the moral integrity of her member- 
ship, and facilitated both her subsequent union with the state and her hopeless confusion with 
the world ’’ — Schaff’s Hist. Christ. Church, 447. 

2 See The Councils of the Church, p. 17. 

3 “Tt must be said plainly, that the precedent set in the United States is radically wrong, 
and in fact, is so far, the adoption of a principle belonging to bodies who reject the Apostolic 
succession, ind the whole principle of a deposit of faith,” &c. Ibid. 25. 

+ “ There is no church in the world that has, in fact, so great a diversity of opinion in her 
own bosom, as the Church of England, and not a little of downright infidelity.” [Colton’s 
Religious State of the Country, 200.) ‘‘Lord Chatham said, in his time, that the English 
Church had Calvinistic articles, a Papistical service, and an Arminian clergy. The saying has 
become a general opinion, but the designation of the dogmatic sentiments of the clergy, is only 
now in so far correct, that the great majority of the clergy agree with the Arminians in reject- 
ing the favorite doctrines of the Reformation age, ‘justification by imputed righteousness,’ 
and ‘ Calvinistic Predestination.’ The fact, however, that the Established Church has not so 
much as the semblance of unity of doctrine and character, is well known to every educated 
Englishman, and appears as something quite natural, and as a matter of course.” Dollinger’s 
The Church and the Churches, 169. ‘‘The pulpit is as little trusted for sincerity, as that ap- 
pointed resort of hired advocacy — the bar,”? Westminster Review, liv., 485. 
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straitest Romanism of Dr. Pusey, and John Henry Newman, and 
Father Ignatius The Lutheran churches on the Continent have 
a strong government, but have become almost entirely corrupt in 
doctrine and practice,’ more especially in Sweden and Norway. In 
Switzerland, Calvin’s pulpit is occupied by Rationalists,® while in 
Geneva, few care for the great Reformer, and nobody knows where 
his body molders ; but Jean Jacques Rousseau lies in the Pantheon, 
and his bronze statue on the Isle of Poplars is one of the principal 
attractions of that beautiful city. 

And this reminds us of the general fact that Presbyterianism has 
proved itself in the old world especially powerless as a conservator 
of purity of doctrine. In the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, the 
“ Moderates” — many of whom ranged from Arminianism down to 
bald Deism — were long in the ascendant.‘ Essentially the same 
has been true of a large part of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland.’ 
The Presbyterian Church in England has become, and remains, almost 
wholly Unitarian ;° while the Congregational churches of Scotland 


1 Nor is the presence of doctrinal error the only rotten symptom in the Church of England. 
It is notorious, that many of her clergy are men giving no evidence of piety, not merely, but 
sometimes of questionable morality. Says a faithful witness, ‘it is neither truth nor piety that 
gives clergymen their livings. Numbers of them preach a gospel neither more pure nor more 
evangelical than was done by Socrates and Plato, and other heathen moralists ; and some of 
the most deserving of their brethren, who ought to know, are continually bringing against 
them the most pointed accusations.””—Ballantyne’s Comparison, §c., 171. 

2 In Germany the strongest infidels have been in the Church, and accredited teachers of its 
formulz. While so totally has Christian discipline been disregarded there, that according to 
the declaration of a devout minister of the Lutheran Church persons known to be of abandoned 
character, and the most notorious slaves of lust, are publicly and indiscriminately received to 
the Lord’s Supper. —See Liebetrut. Zag des Herrn, s. 831. 

8 ‘* Protestant to the back-bone, even to Unitarianism, and very proud of its Protestantism.” 
[Rev. E. E. Hale’s Ninety Days’ worth of Europe, 162.] ‘‘ Confessions of faith are abolished, 
and the Church grounds its belief on the Bible, and allows to every one the right of free 
inquiry ; among the clergy prevails the most absolute confusion with respect to doctrine.’? — 
Genf’s ‘‘ Kirkliche und Christliche Zustande” in Der Deutschen Zeitschrift, i., 248, 253. 

4 ‘+The tone of their theology was moral, mitigating the strictness of the old Confessions.” 
(Smith’s Hagenbach, ii.,480.] ‘For the last half century, the leading clergy and laity have de- 
parted from the simplicity that is in Christ, having been spoiled through philosophy and vain 
deceit. The General Assembly has presented a considerable majority approving sentiments and 
practices in opposition to which the ancient Covenanters would have laid down their lives. 
Ministers selected by patrons have been placed over many of the churches against their con- 
sent, driving most of their pious members into the churches of the Seceders.””— Marsh’s Eccles. 
Hist., 343. : 

5 See Alexander’s Hist. Pres. Church in Ireland, pp. 801-842. 

6 ‘* During the life and popularity of Dr. Priestly, who abhorred a middle course, the Presby- 
terians generally renounced their ancient discipline. From Arianism they have descended to 
Socinianism, and now choose to be known as Unitarians.” (Marsh, 850.] ‘The old Presbyterian 
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and England,! have been models of unity and parity in their Evan- 
gelical belief.? 

Looking at our own country, we find the same causes producing 
the same results; though not always in a manner so obvious, and 
even striking. It has been the fashion among the opponents of our 
system to denounce it as responsible for the “ great Unitarian apos- 
tacy” in New England? But the father of Unitarianism in this 


community, once the most powerful and influential among non-Episcopal connections, has, in 
the course of the last century fallen completely into decay in England. The cause of this is to 
be found chiefly in the change of doctrine. The most distinguished Theologians of the party — 
Richard Baxter and Daniel Williams — had demonstrated so clearly and convincingly the con- 
tradictions in the Calvinistic doctrine of justification, and its inevitable moral consequences, 
that most of the congregations renounced this doctrine, and became, according to the custom- 
ary mode of expression, Arminian.”’ [Dollinger’s The Church and the Churches, 178.] ‘‘ Scores 
of Presbyterian congregations admitted heretical assistants to their orthodox pastors, and 
heretical successors too In most of their principal congregations it became the order of the 
days... Arianism was the grave of the Presbyterian congregations.’? — Bogue & Bennett’s 
History of the Dissenters, ii., 808, 318. 

1 An Aberdeen Presbyterian writing to the Presbyterian Banner, bears the following testi- 
mony to the relative purity and soundness of Congregationalism and Presbyterianism in Scot- 
land, — ‘‘ Scottish Congregationalism, in connection with the resurrection of the old Gospel 
which Knox had preached, was for years a light ina dark land. It supplemented what was 
wanting elsewhere. More than this, while many did not join it, and were Presbyterians still, 
its Sabbath evening services were largely attended by them, and there they found refreshment, 
consolation, and blessing to their souls, Many of the parish [Presbyterian] ministers were then 
ungodly men, without unction or earnestness, and Congregationalism, setting up its small 
meeting-places in the different parishes, led many formalists to the Saviour’s feet, and was a 
living witness within the region of a holy and unselfish Christianity. Even now, although 
there are not more than one hundred Congregational churches in Scotland, and except two at 
Edinburgh, one or two at Glasgow, and a considerable body in Dundee, they are comparatively 
weak as to numbers; yet they present noble specimens of healthy piety, and of zeal in every 
good work. The name of Wardlaw is still fragrant, and others there are who, having sat at his 
feet as students, perpetuate his spirit, and his message, and his influence. I have been provi- 
dentially brought into contact, this week, with Congregationalists, both ministers and people, 
and, as a Presbyterian, I give you my honest impressions, and pay to them such a tribute, 
which truth and love demand.” 

2 “Tt is doubtful whether a single strictly Congregational Church passed over into heresy.” 
[MS. Letter from Joshua Wilson, Esq., Tunbridge Wells, Eng.] ‘‘ Instead of the diversity of sen- 
timents which prevailed among the Presbyterians, the religious principles of the Non-Conformists 
were maintained by the Independents, in all their purity: it may be questioned whether an 
Arian, or even an Arminian, was to be found in the whole body. There was no denomination 
in England which could boast of so much unanimity as to doctrine.”— Bogue & Bennett, ii. 818. 

3 “ Congregationalism is constantly charged with the Unitarian defection in Massachusetts. 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and even the advocates of that singular mixture of ecclesiastical 
ideas which in Connecticut is called ‘ Consociationism,’ all cry out in chorus —‘ Look at the 
fruits of Congregationalism in Massachusetts!? This is like charging upon Bowditch’s Navi- 
gator, the wreck of a ship set out of her course by an unknown tideway or a deep ocean-current. 
The current opinion, among those who know little or nothing of the facts, that the Congrega- 
tionalism of Massachusetts is responsible for the Unitarian defection, is of a piece with the idea 
which prevails through the benighted South, that Democracy is responsible for a slimy brood 
of infidelities and heresies and immoral philosophies, from “socialism ’ to ‘ free love,’ with which 
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country, was the rector of the first Episcopalian Church that was 
ever founded in New England, who, in 1785, succeeded in trans- 
forming his Church into the first Unitarian Church in America ;! 
while that Church which, in 1803, ordained Dr. Channing — the 
great heresiarch of his day —as its pastor, was the first Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian Church ever founded in the State.? It is true, that of 


its tropical imagination has peopled our Yankee land. It is well to remember that people may 
be neighbors who are not relations, and that contiguity is not necessarily causation.” — Rev. 
J.P. Gulliver. Independent, March, 1865. 3 

1 “This important change is to be attributed mainly to the judicious and learned expositions 
of Mr. Freeman, who preached a series of doctrinal sermons to his people, and by the aid and 
influence of the word of God, moved them to respond to his sentiments. The first Episcopal 
Church in New England, became the first Unitarian Church in America, and our venerated 
senior minister, though not absolutely the first who held or even avowed Unitarian opinions, 
s‘ill on many accounts deserves to be considered as the father of Unitarian Christianity in this 
country.” [Greenwood’s History of King’s Chapel, in Boston, p.189.] There appears to have 


- been, at this time, a decided Unitarian tendency in many of the Episcopalian churches of this 


country. A convention for three New England States met in Boston, in September, 1785, which 
resolved that the Athanasian and Nicene creeds, and one article of the Apostle’s creed ought to 
be omitted; that several amendments should be made in the liturgy, and that the Offices of 
baptism, matrimony, visitation of the sick, and burial of the dead, should be altered. A con- 
yention assembled at Philadelphia, in October, 1785, resolved to reduce the 89 articles to 21 
The feeling then prevalent expressed itself ina pamphlet published the following year, which 
said, ‘‘ There are many parts of the Liturgy, 39 Articles, &c., which were by the bigotry of the 
age, conformed to Papistical and Calvinistical errors, and other doubtful systems, which are 
not well understood. They have occasioned many well disposed Christians to dissent from the 
Church of England ; and they are esteemed great obstacles to its increase.””—[Remarks on the 
proceedings of the Episcopal Conventions, §c., by a Layman. Boston: J. Hall. 1785.) But all 
this was corrected, as the regulating influence of the mother Church of England was brought to 
bear upon the Colony, and it became understood that it was a much better plan to ignore all 
inconvenient clauses in the Articles, or the Liturgy, or the Offices, than to change them, and so, 
with the exception of King’s Chapel, which had been hasty in its honesty, the Episcopalian 
body here relapsed into quietude under its accredited forms, with the single exception of the 
Athanasian creed, which it omitted in deference especially to Connecticut, where, it was said, 
the insisting on it ‘‘ would hazard the reception” of the prayer-book. [Hook’s Church Diction~- 
ary, 89.] This reference to Connecticut, finds explanation in the fact mentioned by Dr. McEwen 
[ Contributions to the Eccl. Hist. of Connecticut, 274,] that ‘‘ that class of the population which 
in Massachusetts became Unitarians, have in our commonwealth [Connecticut] chosen to be 
Episcopalians.” And Anderson says that great numbers of the people of Connecticut ‘ thank- 
fully repaired” to the Episcopal Church ‘‘as the ark which could alone carry them in safety 
over the raging floods” of the great revival of Whitfield’s time.—Hist. Colonial Church, iii., 
399. 

2 The Scotch-Irish founded a Presbyterian Church in ‘‘ Long Lane,” Boston, soon after 1727, 
under Rev. John Moorhead. Rey. David Annan succeeded him, after whom were Rey. Jeremy 
Belknap, D. D., and Rev. John 8. Popkin, D. D., whose successor Dr. Channing became, in 1808. 
The Church now worship, under the pastorate of Dr, Gannett, in Arlington street. The Rev. 
Alexander Blaikie organized a Presbyterian Church in this city, in 1546. which he assumed to 
be this original Church, and entitled to the property of the ‘‘ Federal Street Parish,” and sued 
for the same before the Supreme Court in 1849. 6 March, 1855, Chief Justice Shaw decided 
adversely to the claim. Mr. Blaikie, with characteristic pertinacity, appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, whence, in 1862, he was dismissed “‘ for the want of jurisdiction.” 
— See Judge Davis’s Memoir uf the Federal Street Church and Society, 33-86, and Boston Record- 


er, 2 April, 1863. 
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the three hundred and sixty-one Congregational churches in Massa- 
chusetis, in 1810,1 ninety-six — or a little more than one in four — 
passed over to Unitarianism. But the Socinian tendency came to 
them from the mother-country of “strong” Church government, and 
they had first exposed themselves to its contagion by departing from 
fundamental Congregationalism in imitation of the “strong ” govern- 
ments, in admitting those who were not believers to their commu- 
nion; while their system, as such, showed its vitality and self-purga- 
tive power by very soon sloughing off these new converts to a lax 
faith, and rendering itself pure ; which is more than Presbyterianism 
has done in England, Scotland, or Ireland ;* more than Episcopacy 
ever did or can do anywhere.* It may, indeed, well be doubted 
whether any other form of Church government in Massachusetts, at 
that time, would have saved the State from being delivered over bound 
hand and foot to Socinianism. It was the fact that God’s faithful 
ones in the local churches had power there, and were not, in a man- 
ner, compelled to follow their eminent leaders, which stayed the de- 
fection. “ The gracefulness of Buckminster, the amenity of Green- 


1 The Presbyterian Church in Peterborough, N. H., having got rid of two ministers — the 
first as a sceptic and profligate, and the second for immorality — were now preparing to follow 
the third into Unitarianism. [Lawrence’s New Hampshire Churches, 240.] A portion of the 
First Presbyterian Church in New York City, in 1754, objected to Dr. Bellamy’s becoming their 
pastor, because he did not ‘‘ preach so free and generous a Gospel”’ as they had been used to, 
and as was agreeable to them. — Bellamy, Memoir, xvii. 

2 Of the two hundred and twenty-nine Unitarian chapels which existed in England in the 
year 1851, one hundred and seventy had been originally Presbyterian. — Mann’s Census of 
Religious Worship, pp. 1-1xviii. 

8 “The Church [of England] has no fixed doctrine; its formulas contradict each other ; and 
what one part of its servants teach is rejected by the other as a soul-destroying error.’? [Dol- 
linger’s The Church and the Churches, p. 72.] Its ‘* Articles”? are no defence against any kind 
of teaching which its rectors may be pleased to use. ‘' There is nothing,” says the London 
Times, ‘‘ to prevent any one from going into the market, and buying a living for any silly, 


— 


fanatical, extravagant, or incapable booby of a son, and installing him forthwith as the spiritual F 


mediator between the Almighty and one or two thousand of his creatures.’ (See Weekly Reg- 
ister, 11 May, 1861]. To understand the utter helplessness of the American Episcopal Church 
to the work of any self-purification from the gravest doctrinal errors, it will be quite sufficient 
to read the facts in regard to the ‘‘ Smith and Anthon ” controversy, in New York city in 1848; 
where it was distinctly avowed that the issue was ‘‘ between the Church and Romanism,”’ and 
where ‘‘ Romanism ” triumphed. — See The True Issue for the True Churchman, &c., §c. New 
York, 1848. : 

4 ‘‘ Unitarianism has not flourished so vigorously in this Puritan Commonwealth as Deism 
has flourished under a more concentrated Church government ; not so extensively as —in the 
opinion of wise observers —it would have prevailed under any other than our free polity ; for 
if the churches of Massachusetts had been amalgamated into one State confederation, it is sup- 
posed that nearly all of them would have gone, where the few dominant spirits had led the 
way. and the Congregationalism of that venerable commonwealth would probably have been — 
what the Presbyterianism of England now is— penetrated with Socinianism.’? — Prof. Park’s 
Fitness of the Church, &e.. 39. 
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wood, the sober sense of Ware, the wit of Kirkland, the genius of 
Channing, the strength of Theophilus Parsons — himself a host — 
the fame of the University, the princely fortunes of the metropolis, 
would have carried the churches headlong, unless every Church had 
been trained to stand on its own foothold, and feel its responsibility 
to God rather than to the dignitaries of the State. The life of the 
churches in Massachusetts, after the irruption of Unitarianism, when 
contrasted with the death-like torpor of the Prussian churches after 
the irruption of Rationalism, affords an indisputable argument for 
the policy which trusts the conservation of the truth to a free people. 
It is a noteworthy fact, that those churches of New England, whose 
Congregationalism was the most unshackled, remained the firmest 
against the Unitarian onset. While ecclesiastics who had a centralized 
government, were oscillating or yielding, the Baptists,’ who stretched 
Congregationalism into Independency, stood erect in the faith.” ? 

It is, moreover true, that the Congregational way has proved 
itself especially efficient in dealing with individual cases of defection. 
Its churches are enabled to let heresy alone — which is a great 
blessing. If a pastor becomes tainted in doctrine, he is either sus- 
tamed or condemned, as a matter of course, by the majority of his 
Church. If the former, the minority protest; if the latter, the ma- 
jority proceed ; and the question comes to a Council, who throw the 
moral weight of their opinion upon the side of truth. If the majority 
of the Church sustain the heresiarch, surrounding churches withdraw 
from him and them, as by instinct, and the spread of contagion is 
checked. Ifthe majority of his Church renounce him, he is thrown 
off, and is no longer a Congregational minister in good and regular 
standing, so that, in that way, the contagion is arrested. Possibly one 
or two more councils may be called ; but beyond that there is no oppor- 
tunity for “ persecution,” and the generation of “sympathy,” and the 
formation of a party to follow the thing for years on its travels 
through the upper courts.’ There can be little doubt, in any rea- 


1 ‘Tn general our churches appear to stand steadfast in the doctrines of grace; and indeed, 
the Baptist churches are almost left alone in defending them against Arminians and Universa 
lists, as our brethren of other denominations, who are sound, appear much discouraged.”’— 
Letter of Pres. Manning to Dr. John Rippon, 3 Aug. 1784. Guild’s Life, Times, $c., of Man- 
ning, p. 328. 

2 Prof. Park’s Fitness of the Church, §c., 89, 40. ; 

8 The benefit of this ‘letting alone ’’ process is clearly seen in the recent case of the Rey. L. ‘ 
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sonable mind, that the Presbyterian standards honestly do justify 
the claim of the old school branch of the Presbyterian Church, that 
their new school brethren are “lax ” and “heretical ;” but the efforts 


of the constitutional party to maintain those standards and to try 


and condemn prominent doctrinal offenders‘ against them, and so 
purify their Church, have nearly always signally failed ;* and in the 


A. Sawyer, the new translator of the Bible ; who seems to have gone over to the extreme ranks 
of Rationalism, but who, not being enabled to make any fuss about it, except in a civil form 
by libel suits against those who have called him an Infidel, has carried nobody with him, and 
relapsed into insignificance. If we had been compelled to make a Colenso case of it; the end 
would not be by and by. 

1 A fair illustration of the spirit, wearisomeness, and ineffectiveness of the Presbyterian way 
of dealing with heresy may be found in its process in the case of Rey. Albert Barnes, for hold- 
ing and teaching ‘‘ New School” errors. In 1880, Mr. Barnes was called from Morristown to 
Philadelphia, by vote of 54 to 1 in the First Presbyterian Church in that City. The Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, after four days of discussion — by vote of 21 to 2— gave the Church leave to 
present the call. Mr. Barnes, on 22 June, after protracted debate, was received to the Presby- 
tery, by vote of 30 to 16. Charges were then presented there against him with a view to prevent 
his installation ; which the Presbytery decided out of order, 82 to 17. The minority appealed 
to Synod, which sustained the complaint, 30 to 8, and enjoined the Presbytery to hear and de- 
cide the complaint. Presbytery met 380 November, and adjourned to hear objections. Great 
confusion followed, and the whole matter was appealed to the Assembly. That body appears to 
have been slightly ‘ packed’? —at any rate Dr. Green so complained — and it recognized the 
* conscientious zeal” of Mr. Barnes’s opponents, but recommended a division of the Presbytery 
‘Cin such a way as to promote the peace of its ministers and churches,” i. e., to get round the 
difficulty by throwing Mr. Barnes and his friends into one Presbytery, and his opponents into 
another. The Synod, however, refused to codperate in this neat arrangement, and the Presby- 


tery remained undivided. Whereupon Mr. Barnes’s friends complained to the Assembly of 1882, — 


which ‘‘ passed over the contumacy of the Synod as lightly as possible,” but ordered the divi- 
sion. The Synod checkmated the Assembly, however, by dividing, but not in the way pro- 
posed — which made a bad matter worse. The next Assembly (1833) heard from all parties by 
complaint and appeal. It referred the whole matter to a Committee who, after most patient 
incubation, recommended a withdrawal of the complaints, and a general smoothing over of the 
whole business, for which ‘‘ amicable adjustment”? God was publicly thanked. The inveterate 
Synod, however, proceeded to *‘ re-arrange”? the Presbyteries so as still to harass Mr. Barnes. 
Of course appeal was made to the Assembly of 1884, which declared the action of the Synod 
void, but ‘‘as a peace measure”? did not disturb its result ; a course against which 88 members 
of Assembly protested. The Assembly further made a new Synod, in which the troubled Pres- 
bytery could be at peace. The next Assembly — packed again, the other way — (1885) dissolved 
the new Synod, and carried Mr. Barnes back to the jurisdiction of his own enemies — he, mean- 
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while having been tried before his own Presbytery and acquitted. Dr. Junkin appealed from — 


this decision to the Synod (now once more all right for him — by the late reconstructive act). 
But the past records of the Presbytery, covering the date of this trial, were subject only to the 
revision of the Synod then existing, but now dissolved, and not tothe Synod now having juris- 
diction ; and the Presbytery refused to furnish them to the Synod. The Synod was not to be 
60 bluffed off, but censured the Presbytery, and attempted to try Dr. Junkin’s appeal; but Mr. 
Barnes refused to appear. The Synod suspended him from the ministry, on the ground of hold- 
ing fundamental errors, by a vote of 116 to 81, and proceeded to extirpate the offensive Presby- 
tery by requiring its members to seck admission to other Presbyteries in six months, or be 
declared ipso facto cut off from the Presbyterian communion. Whereupon Mr. Barnes demitted 
his ministry and appealed to the next Assembly, and the Presbytery appealed also. That As- 
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efforts now making to procure a reunion of the long separated portions 
of that Church, the permanent dilution of the high orthodoxy of 
those standards is imminently threatened, while the machinery by 
which heresy is sought to be purged excites the criticism of many of 
the best friends of the system in which it has its place. 


Section 9. Congregationalism ts better than any other form of 
Church polity, because it has a kindlier bearing than any other, to- 
ward a republican form of civil government. 


We believe such a form of government is the best; and, with the 
gradual advance of general intelligence, will be seen to be the best, 
for all men. But whether this be so or not, it is owr form of Gov- 
ernment, and our national prosperity and happiness are so bound up 


sembly (18386) — accused of being packed once more, on the ‘‘ new side,”— spent a week on the 
case, and by 134 to 96, sustained Mr. Barnes’s appeal, and by 145 to 78, restored him to the 
ministry. Further action followed, including a protest signed by 101 members; but Mr. Barnes 
resumed his ministry, and has gone on to the present time, preaching and printing things not 
according to the strict standard of the Presbyterian faith ; denying our responsibility for Ad- 
am’s sin, and our inability to obey God, and teaching, generally, ‘‘ New School” views. So that, 
after six years of turmoil in the attempt to cast him out, the Church by its courts only suc- 
ceeded in fastening him, and his (by i¢s creed) erroneous views, the more firmly upon itself, and 
in exciting toward him and them more widely the notice and sympathy of the Christian world. 
[See Gillett’s Hist. Presbyterianism, ii: 460-480; Stansbury’s Report of the Trial of Rev. A. 
Barnes. New York: 1886. 12mo. pp. 416; Barnes’s Defence, and other Documents. New York: 
1836. 12mo. pp. 266; The facts in the case of the Rev. A, Barnes, §c, Philadelphia: 1886. pp. 
20, &c., &e. Assembly's Digest, Bd. 1858, pp. 661-705 ; Address of First Pres. Church in Phil 
adelphia to the Presbyterian Churches of the United States, pp. 11.] Similar facts occurred in 
the case of Dr. Duffield and Dr. Beecher. In regard to ‘‘ packing ” Church Courts, some queer 
developments might be made. Dr. Beecher states that on his trial, ‘* the Old School had raked’ 
and scraped all the old dead churches where they could get an Elder, and. thought they might 
carry the day ; it looked squally.”” [Autobiography, ii: 357.] — See for further facts on this gen- 
eral subject, Beecher’s Works, vol. iii: 82-413; Trial of Lyman Beecher on the charge of Her- 
esy. New York: 1835. 4to. pp. 88; Trialof Rev. Alex. Bullions. New York: 1881. 8vo. pp. 45; 
Official documents of Presbytery of Albany in Trials of John Chester, Mack Tucker, and Hooper 
Cumming. Schenectady: 1818. 8vo. pp. 255; Narrative of Proceedings of the Judicatories rela- 
tive to Rev. D.Graham. Pittsburgh: 1811. 8vo. pp. 200; Trial of N. S. S. Beman, before the 
Troy Presbytery. Troy : 1827. 8vo. pp. 47; The several Trials of Rev. D. Barclay before ihe 
Presbytery of New Brunswick, §c. Elizabethtown ; 1814. 12mo. pp. 405. 

1 ‘Upon any fair calculation of probabilities, how likely is it that a promiscuous assembly 
[General Assembly] at Indianapolis will decide a question aright for the whole Church? I have 
long looked in vain for any Scripture or rational foundation for supreme ‘ courts’ haying half 
a continent for their scope.” [Dr. J. W. Alexander’s Forty Years’ Familiar Letters, ii: 288.] 
The same excellent man was at one time so pressed with his conviction of the evils of the great 
Church Courts that he said, ‘‘I see but one plan — Reduce the Church to its constituent Pres- 
byteries. These are all that are essential to the notion of a Presbyterian Church.” —[Jbid, i: 
251. See, in this connection, The Constitution of Courts of Appeal in the Presbyterian Church, 
by a Pastor. 8vo. pp. 16.] 
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with it, as to make it of no small consequence that the prevalent re- 
ligious faith should work kindly with it, and promote it. 
Congregationalism was, historically, the mother of our civil liber- 
ties. It was so first at Plymouth, and in the Massachusetts Colony! 
It was so, later, in the days of the Revolution.” And it would seem 


1 Bancroft says, speaking of the compact executed 11 November, 1620, ‘‘ This instrument was 
signed by the whole body of men, forty-one in number, who, with their families, constituted 
the one hundred and one, the whole colony, ‘ the proper democracy,’ that arrived in New Eng- 
land. This was the birth of popular constitutional liberty. .... . In the cabin of the May- 
flower humanity renewed its rights, and instituted government on the basis of ‘equal laws’ for 
‘the general government.’??— [History United States, i: 310.] So he adds, ‘‘For more than 
eighteen years, ‘ the whole body of the male inhabitants’ constituted the legislature ; the State 
was governed like our towns,’? —he might have added, ‘ like the churches whose principles, ex- 
pounded by John Robinson, had led to the adoption of this method of civil government ’— “as 
a strict democracy.” — History United States, i: 322. 

The historical truth on this subject has been very happily stated by a late able writer, who 
says, ‘‘ There is a connection between the Church Polity of the Pilgrim Fathers and the civil 
polity which they adopted, and also between their civil polity and that which the nation subse- 
quently accepted, which has not been sufficiently traced and pondered. The purely democratic 
form of Government in the Church at Leyden, already entrenched in the warm affections of the 
Pilgrims, led to the adoption of a corresponding form of civil government on board the May- 
flower for the Colony at Plymouth. It has been said, and it is true, that it was a Congrega- 
tional Church meeting that first suggested the idea of a New England town-meeting ; and a 
New England town-meeting embodies all the germinal principles of our State and national gov- 
ernment.’? — [Wellman’s Church Polity of the Pilgrims, pp. 68, 69.] It was the opinion of Mr. 
Pitt, that if the Church of England had been efficiently established in the North American Col- 
onies, they would never have refused allegiance to the British crown. — Park’s Address before 
American Cong. Union, Jan. 1854, p. 18. . 

One of the bitterest of all the bitter enemies of the Pilgrims has been compelled to concede, 
* our country, reaching from sea to sea, received its first impulse in the homely meeting-houses 
of Puritanism. Tach little band of Pilgrims under its chosen shepherd, was a free and inde- 
pendent State. There was assembled the future caucus-loving nation. There preached the 
future patriot, and there listened the war-worn army of liberty. In a century, behold the meet- 
ing-house has swelled into the capitol, and the Church members have become citizens of a stu- 
pendous empire.’’— [Oliver’s Puritan Commonwealth, 498.] So De Tocqueville says our fathers 
‘brought with them to the New World a form of Christianity, which I cannot better describe 
than by styling it a democratic and republican religion. This contributed powerfully to the 
establishment of a republic and a democracy in public affairs.’— [Democracy in America (Bow- 
en’s Ed.) i: 884.] And John Adams always named the Congregational churches of New Eng- 
and as chief among the causes of their civil progress.—[ Works, iii: 400 ; v: 495.] David Hale 
said, ‘if Congregationalism does not unavoidably lead to the establishment of a democracy, 
it certainly favors that form of government.” — Life and Writings, 276. 

2 “The late Dr. Fishback, of Lexington, Ky., a few years since, made the following statement, 
which he received from the late Rey. Andrew Tribble, who died at the age of about 98 years. 
Mz, Tribble was pastor of a small Baptist Church, near Mr. Jefferson’s residence, in the State 
of Virginia, eight or ten years before the American Revolution. Mr. Jefferson attended the 
meetings of the Church for several months, in succession, and after one of them, asked the 
worthy pastor to go home and dine with him, with which request he complied. 

Mr. Tribble asked Mr. Jefferson how he was pleased with their Church government? Mr 
Jefferson replied, that its propriety had struck him with great force, and had greatly interested 
him ; adding that he considered it the only form of pure democracy which then existed in the 
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a natural inference that the same polity which gave us a Republic 
would be most favorable, in all its workings, to the permanent wel- 
fare of the State. ; 

And if we look into the structure of the system, we shall see that 
being itself a democracy, training all its members to individual re- 
sponsibility and labor— under the highest and purest pressure of 
motive— its natural tendencies and influences will be as much better 
for a Republic than those of its antagonist systems, as the training of 
a merchant-man is kindlier than that of a cotton-mill to fit sailors for 
a man-of-war. 

It has, indeed, been urged that the Presbyterian system is more 
nearly allied to the American civil government than our own; it 
being claimed that in its graded courts of Sessions, Presbyteries, 
Synods, and General Assembly, it resembles our civil ranks of towns, 
counties, States, and the Federal Union.’ It is well nigh incredible, 
however, how such a remark can be honestly made, by any person in 
the remotest degree in possession of the facts in the case. The fun- 
damental principle of our Republicanism is, that every man is equal 
in the eye of the law, and that every citizen shall contribute his 
share of sagacity, influence, power, and force, to the common task of 
governing the nation. So long as it was possible, the republic met 
en masse ;” and then, as a concession to necessity, a local community 
deputed some one of their number to go and cast their votes and 
utter their voice, coming back continually — through fresh election — 
to receive anew their deputized will. As the States grew to a nation, 
this system of deputed power and responsibility gradually expanded 


world, and had concluded that it would be the best plan of government for the American Colo- 
nies.”” —Belcher’s Religious Denominations in the United States, 184. 

So John Wise’s famous Vindication of the Government of the Churches of New England, was 
twice re-printed a short time before the Revolutionary war, and its list of subscribers shows 
that it was called for by a large number of men then prominent in civil life. This contains 
(pp. 22-48, Ed. of 1772,] a thorough discussion of forms of government, and an earnest plea 
for a democracy in the State, in connection with its consideration of democracy in the Church. 

“T regard the Revolution as the legitimate fruit of Congregationalism...... The principle 
of the independence of churches or congregations..... is, in fact, the republican principle.” 
—Dr. Lamson’s Congregationalism, pp. 16, 17. 

1 “he Presbyterian Church possesses more analogies with our excellent confederated Re- 
public than can be found elsewhere, and moyes on with our political government pari passu ; 
two free federative republics, one spiritual, the other temporal; neither infringing on the 
rights, nor curtailing the privileges of the other.» — The Presbyterian’s Handbook of the 
Church, p. 17. 

2 Bancroft’s History United States, i: 322. 
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and framed and balanced itself into our present town, State, and Fede- 
ral system. But it never has been severed from its original stock, and 
to-day every member of every State Legislature and every Senator 
in Congress, gets the sap which keeps him in official life from this 
old root of free, and frequently renewed, delegation from the votes 
of the masses of individual citizens. This is in exact accord of prin- 
ciple with the working of Congregationalism, which indeed deputes 
no legislatures nor senates, because all its republics are local, and 
can meet and do all their work at first hand; and so it is not com- 
pelled to that concession to necessity which has been referred to. Its 


working, therefore, is identical with that of our government in its — 


initial, and purest form, being even more republican than it is possi- 
ble for the huge Republic to be. 

The system of Presbyterianism, on the contrary, is in essence a 
purely aristocratic system. When one of its churches is formed, its 


membership do indeed, elect their Elders by ballot ; but subsequently - 


whenever the office — which is of life tenure — becomes in any one 
case vacant, the Elders still in office nominate the new incumbent, or 
he is nominated by a committee, appointed half by the Church, half 
by the Session, and the Church confirm.! Years may thus pass dur- 
ing which the membership of the Church are never appealed to for 
their judgment on any question whatsoever. They have no voice in 
the admission of new members to their own body. They have no 
voice in the discipline of members of their own body. They have no 
voice in regard to any Church concerns. All is done for them by 
the Session, which carries its judgments up to the Presbytery, Synod, 
and Assembly. 


To say that this is like our republicanism is as much as to say that - 


it would be no change in our civil system, if, instead of frequent 
town-meetings, in which every voter expresses his preference for his 
representatives in the Legislature, and in Congress ; for Governor 
and President, &c.; and — directly or remotely — in regard to all 
matters of town, county, State, and National concerns (e. g., like 
the Slavery amendment to the National Constitution,) &c.; the 
“ Selectmen” of our towns, and the Mayors and Aldermen of our 
cities should — once chosen — hold for life, and take into their own 
hands the election of all superior officials, and run the nation; the 
1 Handbook of the Chureh, 94, 118. é 
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people merely doing the drudgery and paying the bills! Possibly 
some man may be so astute as to suppose that a proposition to make 
such a little change as this, would meet with no opposition in this 
land as a radically anti-republican measure ; if so, let him with all 
his might assert the “more analogies” which Presbyterianism has 
than Congregationalism, to “ our excellent confederated Republic !”? 

As to the hierarchal forms of Church government, they can, of 
course, make no pretense to any sympathy, as such, with our civic 
system. They —as such — would prefer a regulated monarchy ; 
and should the question ever be left to them for settlement, they 
would doubtless make such preference manifest. 


Section 10. Finally, we urge that Congregationalism has preémi- 
nence over other Church polities, in the fact that tts obvious advan- 
tages are organic and peculiar to ttself, while what may seem to be tts 
disadvantages, in contrast with opposing systems, are merely incidental 
to the imperfections with which it has been worked, and will be re- 
moved by a more faithful application of its principles. 

We have claimed, as its inherent advantages over other systems, 
its superior practicability, simplicity, and spirituality ; its remarkable 
development of general intelligence, and the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility ; its readier conservation of a just and faithful disci- 
pline ; its influence in making its ministry studious, devout, independ- 
ent, useful, permanent; its easier adaptation to the works of pious 
benevolence; its safeguards against heresy; and its peculiar fitness 
to American society, in its kindlier bearing toward our form of civil 
government. All these advantages are structural, and not acci- 
dental; growing naturally out of the peculiarities of the system, and 
therefore to be found, except as exotic, in none of its opposites. 

_ On the other hand, those features in which other systems some- 
times seem to excel us, put us at a disadvantage, in the comparison, 
only because of our own unfaithfulness to the capabilities of our sys- 
tem. Thus, it is an apparent advantage, which our Methodist breth- 
ren sometimes have over us, that — by means of their compact and 
powerful organization, with its central treasury — they can send a 


1 I have referred to Jefferson’s estimate of Congregationalism, and to his conviction of its 
salubrity for a Republic. It is not unfair, in this connection, to add a word of his judgment 
of Presbyterianism, where, writing to Dr. Cooper, 14 Aug. 1820, he refers to ‘‘ the ambitious 
sect of Presbyterians, indeed the Loyalists of our country.”— Works, vii: 70. 
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preacher to a place that cannot sustain him, and keep him there until 
he can develop strength enough to build up a permanent Church upon 
the spot. But when the sisterhood of Congregational churches be- 
comes fully awake to its missionary responsibilities, and ready to per- 
form all its Church Extension duties, its hand will be stretched out 
toward all such remote places; and churches will be established 
there, more in sympathy with the genius loci than the despotic Wes- 
leyan system will permit. Nothing needs to be added to our system, 
nor anything taken from it, to give it this new efficiency ; we only 
need to live better up to its fraternal capabilities. So, if we mistake 
not, it will be found to be, in every other particular in which any 
other system may have us at a temporary disadvantage. The supe- 
rior ‘order’ of the stately hierarchies, so far as it really is any better 
than our own, is only supplemental, and not antagonist to it, and will 
be superinduced upon ours, as we grow in grace, and in the knowl- 
edge and practice of Godliness. 

It is curious, indeed, to see how the systems that oppose us are 
compelled, when in stress of difficulty, to forsake their own first princi- 
ples and appeal to ours. Thus, it is a first principle with us, that the 
last appeal is to the people. It is a first principle in the English 
Church, on the contrary, that the last appeal is to “the Church,” 
meaning a hierarchal organism, headed by the Queen, and officered 
by Archbishops, Bishops, &c. But, let some Churchman be censured 
and degraded —as he thinks, unjustly — by the proper tribunal, and 
you will at once see him appealing ¢o the people, through the press, 
and pleading his cause with them, in the hope of so stirring up a 
popular commotion, as to convince his judges that their own safety 
requires the reversal of his sentence. And, if he succeed well in his 
effort, you will see his judges pleading their cause before the same 
people in defence of what they have done, both parties thus commit- 
ting a solecism to their first principles, coming over to our position, 
practically confessing that the ultimate power and right of judging, 
after all, are with the people; and seeking to do indirectly by pub- 
lic sentiment, what we do directly by vote. So, in the great Presby- 
terian division, when the exscinding acts of the General Assembly 
of 1837, cut off, at one blow, “nearly one-fifth of the entire mem- 
bership of the Church ;”* declaring — without trial, or even citation 


1 Gillett’s History Presbyterian Church, p. 517. 
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— by snap-judgment, a number of Synods and Presbyteries which 
had made themselves obnoxious, for various causes, to the Old 
School majority of that Assembly, to be “out of the Ecclesiastical 
connection of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, and no 
longer in form or fact, an integral portion of said Church ;”? that 
Church was compelled to desert its own principles and appeal to 
ours ; to go before the tribunal of its own private membership for its 
last appeal, and as the result of that appeal, great efforts are now 
making, year by year, to undo all that was then done, and relieve 
*the good sense of the world of the absurdity of the one indivisi- 
ble Presbyterian Church of the United States, showing itself in 
the shape of “two denominations, each claiming the same title, 
adopting the same standards, and, to a considerable extent, occupying 
the same field, and represented by its General Assembly.” ? 

The Old School Assembly, which insists that the “standards ” shall 
be especially interpreted as teaching the “innate, hereditary, sinful 
corruption of nature ; the sinner’s inability to repent and believe 
without the supernatural aid of the spirit, and the sovereignty of 
God in election,”* is dependent upon the faith of its constituent Church 
members in the strict construction of those doctrines; and in that 
moment when the masses of those Church members favor the milder 
interpretations of the “ New School,” the Old School ceases to be, as 
inevitably, as if, like Congregationalists, they assumed that the power 
is in the hands of Christ’s people, under him. 

In the matter of discipline, as well, the hierarchal sects are, in the 
last result, driven to stand on essentially Congregational ground. 


If a Church functionary, or Church Court, deposes or disciplines a 


man, unjustly — in the judgment of the masses of its communion — 
the pressure of public sentiment will be almost certain soon to com- 
pel a reversal of the act. 


We shall doubtless be reminded in this connection of the fact, 
stated by us early in this volume,‘ that there are some thirteen or 


1 Gillett’s History Presbyterian Church, p. 518. 

2 Ibid, p. 558. This is not the worst of the matter, however. There are eight or ten distinct 
Presbyterian organisms — each of which is ‘‘ The Church”? in this country, involving, accord- 
ing to the Princeton Review, (which ought to know,) ‘‘ not only the evils of sectarian jealousy 
and rivalry, but the enormous waste of men, labor, and money.” — Princeton Review, xxxvii: 
272. 

8 Princeton Review, xxxvii; 309. 4 See page 5. 
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fourteen hundred churches in this country which are, in substance, 
Congregationally governed, and which are yet avowedly and fatally 
heretical in their creed—so far as they have any; and shall be 
asked to reconcile that fact with the argument of this chapter. 

Nothing is easier than to do so. While their existence, and what 
measure of thrift they possess, are a continued demonstration of the 
needlessness of hierarchal institutions, and a proof that Congrega- 
tionalism, even in its most imperfect and erroneous development, has 
important advantages over all other forms of Church Polity; it is 
enough to say that by ignoring two of its fundamental principles (that - 
the Bible is to be taken in its uttermost exactness of honest literal 
meaning as our guide, and that hopeful piety be an indispensable con- 
dition of Church membership) they have hindered our system from 
working its spiritually purgative work upon them, and made them- 
selves thus exceptional to its beneficent tendencies, without, in any 
degree, impairing the proof that they exist. 


CHAPTER VY. 
WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE ABOUT IT? 


This is the practical question which sums up all. We do not 
propose to go into any answer in full detail, but merely to throw out 
a few suggestions as the seeds of thought, and, so far as God please, 
of action. 

We have seen that Congregationalism is that democratic form of 
Ecclesiastical order and government, which Christ and the Apostles 
established in the earliest days of the Christian Church, and which 
emerged from the hierarchal eclipse of fourteen hundred years into 
which it was speedily thrown, in immediate connection with the 
blessing of God upon the pious studies, labors, and sufferings of our 
Pilgrim fathers. We have seen that it is grounded upon the teach- 
ings of Christ, and the testimony of the Apostles ; that all its essen- 
tial principles are immutably founded upon the rock of Scriptural pre- 
cept, and example, and buttressed on every side by the clearest deduc- 
tions of pure reason. We have seen how its system works in general, 
and in detail. And we have seen how and why it is better than any 
other form of Church polity :—in its nearer accordance with the mind 
of Christ ; its superior practicableness of working ; its especial stimula- 
tion of general intelligence ; its eminent furtherance of piety in its mem- 
bership ; its peculiar promotion of that discipline on which purity de- 
pends in the Church; its extraordinary kindliness toward its min- 
istry, and their work ; its singular adaptation to those revivals, which 
are the life of the Church, and the hope of the world ; its inapproach- 
able facilities for the Gospel treatment of false doctrine and heresy ; 
and its unique congeniality with the working of those republican in- 
stitutions, which are indeed its own gift to the world. We have 
further seen how all these considerations are hightened by the fact 
that these advantages of Congregationalism are innate and organic, 


while what sometimes seem to be its disadvantages in contrast with 
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the working of other and hostile systems, are incidental to present 
imperfections in its development, and will disappear of themselves, 
as it grows to do its perfect work. 

In view of these considerations, and such as these, which will 
crowd upon every reflecting mind having due cognizance of the 
facts, it becomes an inquiry of special interest, what duty rests upon 
the believers in this system of polity. 

We suggest : — 

1. Congregationalists should recognize the fact that Congrega- 
tionalism is a polity. They have been too apt to esteem it as rather 
the negation of a system. They ought to see that it is an orderly, 
self-consistent, compact, and singularly perfect plan of Christian 
working ; more nearly adapted than any other to the needs of individ- 
ual human nature and the necessities of the advancing intelligence of 
the world; and quite as sharply defined in its qualities, and as im- 
perative in its duties growing out of them, as any polity with which 
it competes among men. Like our form of civil government, it sits 
loosely upon loyal shoulders, and seldom forces itself upon the 
thought of the obedient and the faithful; but it has as distinct an 
entity as that government itself, and, like that, will not fail to make 
itself felt as a corrective upon the offender. So far from being no- 
where as a philosophy and a doctrine; not Rome herself with her 
canons and decretals has a position for her devotees, and a demand 
upon them, any more thoroughly self-consistent, or distinctly defined, 
than Congregationalism has for her disciples. 

2. Congregationalists ought to comprehend the fact not only that 
they have a polity, but that they have that polity which Christ es- 
pecially loves and would promote. His own directions for Church 
life, as we have seen, cannot be applied to any other system without 
violence ; while our simple, unostentatious, and spiritual methods are 
such as most entirely comport with what he was, and what he loved, 
and what he did, and what he desires. It must be that it is a part 
of that “travail of his soul,” which is the Millenium he shall be sat- 
isfied with seeing, that his cause here should be brought back from 
all false and formal and worldly ways, to that simplicity that is in 
him; until we all do this in remembrance of him, in that way in 
which he did it, and in which it was done, and caused to be done, by 
those who saw him oftenest, and loved him most, and knew him best, 
and followed him nearest. 
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3. Congregationalists ought to master their polity in its grand 
general scope, and in all its minutest details. The fact that it has 
no “ Book” in which is a written code; that it has no authoritative 
exposition of what the Bible teaches, and the churches should prac- 
tice; makes this duty of especial importance. The two foci of our 
ellipse are, on the one side, the independence of the local Church, 
and on the other, the mutual friendship and helpful co-working of all 
local churches. Around and from these two centres, the circum- 
ference of duty is drawn, and it is for each man’s conscience, en- 
lightened by the word of God and by prayer, to sweep that including 
line for himself, and decide what things fall of necessity within it, 
and what things lie inexorably outside of it. The fact that others 
have gone over the ground before, and have left more or less record 
of their solution of the question at issue, may help him — must help 
him — but cannot supersede his duty of working out the problem 
for himself. Common sense, guided by a devout spirit, can hardly 
fail to lead the honest inquirer into essential truth in all his deduc- 
tions from the first principles of our system; while the circumstance 
that a great diversity sometimes exists in Congregational practices 
of minor import, is much more an illustration of the historical fact 
that we have heedlessly borrowed our usages from surrounding pol- 
ities in some points incongruous with our own, than an argument 
against the safety of the deductions of individual research. 

It is a disgrace to our denomination, that, in so many instances, its 
members are so helplessly ignorant of its plainest requisitions. But 
the disgrace attaches to the weak concessions of the past to the in- 
fluences of Presbyterianism, and the so great commingling of the 
two polities in the broad field of the West, rather than to the system 
itself; as if its natural tendency were to make its disciples unaware 
what manner of spirit they are of. ‘They owe it to themselves to 
know. They owe it to their Master, and to the world for whom he 
died, to know, and to know assuredly. 

4. Congregationalists ought to appreciate the fact that no other 
polity can be so helpful as their own to this land in its immense, and 
now immensely augmenting need. The days when American Con- 
gregationalism was impudently assumed by those who did not desire 
it at the West, and weakly conceded by those who did not under- 
stand it at the East, to be constitutionally ineffective, irrelevant, and 
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exotic beyond Byram river, have passed a long way into history. | 
Eighteen hundred and thirty—near two thirds—of her 2,947 — 


churches ; 1,527 of her 3,063 ministers ; and 99,116 of her 283,587 
Church members, are now catalogued in “the regions beyond.” 
Congregational churches have demonstrated to a not overwilling 
world, that they can live and thrive anywhere and everywhere, where 
Christ has redeemed people whom he desires should be banded to- 
gether to serve him, and where it is his purpose to have his kingdom 
come. The purity of the republicanism of our system, and the 
stimulus which it affords to popular education, make it directly sub- 
servient to the cause of sound civil government in this nation, as no 
other system can be; while, at the present time, when all the forms of 
hierarchy are hampered by their unyielding organism, or by something 
in their past record, which stands in the way of their meeting the new 
demands of the opening free South for Christian aid, guidance, and re- 


construction, it offers itself, as, on the one hand, actually fitted by all — 


its peculiarities, and on the other hand, passively prepared by all that 
it is not, and has not been, and done, as no other can be for the great 
and glorious work. Its professors ought to enlarge their minds to 
the fullest comprehension of all that the Lord is now making possible 
for them to do, that they may justify the Master’s hope for them by 
fulfilling that Master’s purpose of blessing for the world through 
them. 

5. Congregationalists ought to feel that their polity is preémi- 
nently the polity of revivals, and so the best hope of the kingdom of 
God on earth; and feeling this they ought to work it in that aim, 
and to that end. The watchword of glorious old Lyman Beecher, 


“revivals are the hope of the Church,” ought to be their battle cry. — 


They believe in revivals. They are not afraid of them. Their 
whole system is congruous with them, and trains all whom it fitly in- 


fluences, just as they need to be trained, to promote them. And the — 


history of the Congregationalism of New England, almost for the 
last one hundred years, has been such a history of revivals as it is 
believed no other churches on earth could ever show. And now 
that the world, and our nation, need revivals of pure and undefiled 
religion as they were never needed before, and as God is throwing 
open avenues to human hearts as they were never opened before, 
Congregationalists will be the most ungrateful, as well as faithless, 
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of all people of God, if they do not awake to righteousness, and 
develop to the utmost the beneficent powers with which God has en- 
trusted them. 

6. Congregationalists, understanding that they have a polity — 
that polity which Christ founded and loves, and comprehending it 
in all its breadth of detail, and appreciating the significance of its 
healthy extension to the civil welfare of the nation, and to the re- 
ligious welfare of the world ; ought to determine, by the grace of 
God, to use all honorable means to secure its prevalence through the 
land and over the world. They need no longer be afraid of the cry 
of “ Congregational Puseyism.”’ They need no longer shrink before 
the Presbyterian sneer at the sectarian propagation of their dis- 
tinctive principles, as if for Congregationalists to do anything to pro- 
mote Congregationalism, were to commit one of those blunders which 
are worse than a crime. And why, forsooth, in the name of all good-- 
ness, may not Congregationalists propagate their distinctive princi- 
ples — so be that they do it inan honorable and Christian manner — 
with as much self-respect and as much other respect, as the believers. 
in any less Scriptural form of faith? Why ought they not to do it? 
What is there “ funny” in the idea, that they should have “ distinc- 
tive ” principles — except it may be that their own impotence for so 
long in setting them forth, has prepared the world to believe that they 
are without them? Is not the Gospel principle of the independence 
and self-completeness of the local Church as really a “ distinctive ” 
principle, as its corrupt hierarchal opposite ; and, being taught of God 
that it is the truth, and that all other theories of the Church are 
grounded in error and fraught with harm, are Congregationalists to 
be despised, because they contend manfully for the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints ? 

By no means. The world always respects earnest men, even 
when it cannot agree with them. And it is because so many nom- 
inal Congregationalists have dilly-dallied and shilly-shallied over 
their polity, so long and so apologetically, and proved themselves so 


1 Dr. Rice came in this evening from his mission to the Massachusetts General Association at 
Pepperell. He says the Congregationalists are blowing up the sectarian flame very hard, and 
laboring to propagate their ‘distinctive’ principles. Congregational Puseyism is funny 
enough! ?— Letter, of date, 29 June, 184.— Forty Years’ Familiar Letters, of J. W. Alex- 
ander, D. D., ii: 54. 
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ready to leave it on the slightest occasion,’ and so anxious to have it 
understood that it unites the maximum of agreement with everybody 
else, to the minimum of self-coherence and self-consistence, that they 
have excited toward it — or toward this wretched caricature of it — 
the pity of some, the contempt of others, and the misapprehension 
of all. 

It is high time for every member of the denomination to awake 
out of sleep, to study its system until he discovers that it has ‘ dis- 
tinective’ principles, and to become so steeped in them, and possessed 
by the thought of the good that is in them for a clamoring country 
and a waiting world, as to feel that nothing will suit his utterance 
short of those energetic words of Peter and John, and he ‘ cannot not 
speak’? the things which he has seen and heard. When he is thus 
aroused, and has made himself intelligent in his own faith, apprecia- 
tive of it, and enthusiastic for it, several things will be likely to 
occur to him as desirable to be done to promote it — such as some 
of these : — 

(1.) It should be preached as a system which Christ and the 
Apostles shaped, and which ought to be made clear in what it is, 
what it is not, and what it demands, to all true believers. As it is a 
system especially for the lay masses — one which peculiarly honors, 
blesses, and leans upon them — it should be made especially familiar 
to them, until a public sentiment is created which esteems the quasi 
boast not now infrequently heard from the lips of Congregational 
ministers — “I believe I have never preached on the distinctive prin- 
ciples of Congregationalism, in my life, so that I surely cannot be 
called very sectarian,” to be, rather, a humiliating confession of pro- 
fessional malfeasance, and personal cowardice. Without ringing 
changes upon it, without tiring people with it, and making a hobby 
of it, Congregationalism ought to be expounded from its own pulpits 
with sufficient frequency to indoctrinate the people thoroughly in its 
essence and excellence, and to save the young, especially, from those 
snares which the systems of more hierarchal pomp and splendor will 
be very likely to set for their giddy feet. 

(2.) Distinctively Congregational Missions, home and foreign, 
should be supported by all Congregational churches, in preference to 


1 Of a Presbyterian call, provided it be reasonably ‘‘loud.?? 
2 Acts, iv: 20. ‘vd duvdpeOa py dadetv.” 
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all others. In regard to foreign missions, it is not indeed needful 
that there be any pledge that mission churches should take the 
Congregational form — that, Providence, through the inherent ne- 
cessities of the case, will sufficiently secure.’ All that is needed is 
that the missions be not distinctively pledged to any hierarchy. 

As to home missions, the case is different. Believing, as we do, 
that no Church but a Congregational Church can be fully Scriptural, 
reasonable, or preferable in this land, it is natural that we should de- 
mand that, in the matter of a Society whose work is to found churches 
in the distant West and South, there should be some security that 
our money does not go to pull down what we believe to be truth, in 
the interest of that which we believe to be error. Of course any Evan- 
gelical Church is better than none, and where the question must be 


_ (for any reason) between no Church at all, or one of Evangelical 


faith of some other polity, we could not hesitate to authorize such a 
concession to Providence. But the cases must be very few where, 
when the especial fitness of Congregationalism for “fresh woods 
and pastures new” is understood, it will not seem best to all con- 
cerned to let the new organism begin with the Scripture, and not 
with the traditions of the Elders. The West is no longer preémpted 
to Presbyterianism. And in some parts of the South, they have had 
quite Presbyterianism enough —such as it was—to last them until] 
the rebellion shall be forgotten, and its blood-stains fade. There is 
no reason why —in due comity to all less Scriptural competitors, 
and with no enmity toward anybody, — the Congregational churches 
should not take the blessing of Napthali, and ‘ possess the West 
and the South.’ ? 

(3.) Congregationalists — since their system more than any other, 
both promotes intelligence and depends upon it — should abundantly 
endow, and then thoroughly use, their existing (and all needed ad- 
ditional) Colleges and Theological Seminaries. It is deplorable that 
they have so long neglected their own interests in this regard. If 
the Seminary at Andover had always been (as it now is, and is to be) 
a thoroughly Congregational institution, with a trumpet uttering a 
certain and a Scriptural sound upon the question of Church polity ; 
it may well be doubted whether our Congregationalism at the West 
might not now have been of double its present strength. Men for 


1 See page 277. 2 Deut. xxxiii : 23. 
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many years went forth thence instructed that the Congregationalism 
of New England lacked some of the very elements which Presby- 
terianism offered,! and that, at any rate, “it was best for Congrega- 
tionalists to become Presbyterians when they moved to the West.” * 
That folly is now outgrown,® and yet it may well be questioned 


whether there is not room for improvement in the tone of all our 


New England Seminaries upon this question. Congregationalists, 
whom God has blessed with abundant wealth, should endow these 
Seminaries so amply, that there shall no Jonger be inducement for 
our young men to seek an education within their slender means in 
other Seminaries out of New England, and become Presbyterianized 
in the process.* 

Every Pastor, and indeed every Church officer, ought to be in- 
quiring now for young men of piety and talents, who may be, as soon 
as possible, put in training in these institutions for the great need of 
the churches and the world. There is danger of a speedy famine 
of ministers, unless the ranks of preparation are quickly and amply 
filled. 

(4.) Congregationalists should purify the practical working of their 
system from those inconsistencies which now, on the one hand, de- 
tract from its usefulness and acceptance within, and, on the other, 
impair its good name, and so hinder its progress, without.’ We here 
refer, more particularly, to those not very unusual crude, ill-judged, 
and hasty procedures in which some simple fundamental principle of 
our polity is violated, in the endeavor to right some felt wrong ; — 
as where a Council, called for some specific purpose, and for that 
only, being in session, and becoming cognizant of some apparent evil 
which it thinks it possible to cure, makes an uncalled for deliverance 
in regard to it — to the alienation of those who may be aggrieved by 
their procedure, and who have sense enough to perceive its unconsti- 
tutionality ; or where a Conference of Churches, (by its very funda- 


1 Dr. Woods’s Works, iii: 577-588. 2 Congregationalist, 15 Mar. 1861. 

3 Dr. Woods repented of his judgment in this respect before his death. In July, 1844, he said, 
“Thave altered my opinion. I think the Congregationalists ought to remain such, at the 
West. The house is not large enough for two families, and each family ought to have its own 
separate tenement.’’— Ibid. 

4 It is greatly to be hoped not only that the new plans at Andover may be carried out, but 
that the East Windsor Seminary may receive an ample endowment on its contemplated remoy- 
al to Hartford, so that those young men of Old School preferences, who would not be happy 
—or think they would not—at Andover, or Bangor, or New Haven, need not be driven to 
Princeton, as so many of them now seem to be. 

6 See Appendix F _ 
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mental constitution, to the last degree, destitute of the faintest shad- 
ow of power over the churches) with a good motive in a particular 
case, practically decides, by some indirect yet effectual vote, that a 
given Church is not a Church in good and regular standing; or 
where an association of ministers (which is as purely a voluntary as- 
sociation as a sewing circle or a debating club,) on what it thinks to 
be due cause, and because it judges that the thing ought to be done, 
and does not instantly discern in what other, and regular way, the 
end desired may be reached, professes to depose from the ministry 
some erring brother whose name may happen to be on its list of 
membership. [See Appendix G.] 

It is humiliating that the doctors of our law are not sometimes 
better instructed in its principles than they prove themselves to be, 
but so it is. And some of them are in great danger of thinking 
that because our system is not a very rigid one, therefore almost 
anything, which it seems desirable to have done, may be rightly done, 
in almost any manner. Any end which God in his Providence sets 
before it may indeed be reached through it, — there is no doubt of 
that. But there is a right way, and a wrong way of procedure to- 
ward every end, and it is of very great consequence that our system 
be sufficiently understood by its professors, to secure the right doing 
always of all that needs to be done in the churches. 

Our great danger is from a distrust of our own first principles. We 
are afraid to do right and trust God, and wait. Some among us often 
long for a “strong government” by which a heretic could be at once 
compelled to renounce our namé, and his Church compelled to accept 
some other teacher. They do not see that the only force that is 
“ strong” enough to deal successfully with such a case, is that of truth 
and time which, under God, will bring all right, and quicker under 
the moral appliances of our system than under the sharper force of 
any other. 

(5.) Congregationalists ought to cultivate a spirit of unity and 
concord and co-working, that shall do such justice as has never 
yet been done to their great fundamental principle of the com- 
munion of the churches. They do not need a General Assembly, 
nor a General Convention, nor any great overshadowing all-engulfing 
hierarchy. But they do need to understand each other, to love each 
other, to trust each other, and to plan to work with each other. 

20 
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The good old Synodic way of meeting together for general counsel 
upon matters of common concernment, is fragrant in our history, and, 
as we experienced it a few years since, in the “ Albany Convention,” 
it did great good, and little or no harm. And it may be hoped, and 
confidently expected, that that new Synod of Boston — under the 
more appreciable and appropriate modern name of Council — which 
is soon to be held, may make suggestions in this, and other directions, 
which shall be of incalculable benefit; as the result of which the 
world shall see that a denomination of churches, simply affiliated by 
sisterhood in Christ, is more homogeneous, more strong, beneficent 
and practical, than any hierarchy that the world ever saw.? 

(6.) A few minor suggestions practical to the daily experiences 
of the churches, and mainly in answer to questions actually raised on 
points touched only remotely, if at all, in what has gone before, will 
be considered in the Appendix.? 


The Lord our God be with us as He was with our fathers, — let 
Him not leave us nor forsake us; that He may incline our hearts 
unto Him; to walk in all His ways, and to keep His commandments, 
and His statutes, and His judgments, which He commanded our 
fathers. AMEN. . 


1 See APPENDIX H. 2 See Aprenpix I. 
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A. 


Yen FEMALE AND MINOR SUFFRAGE IN CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES. 


In the first edition of this work, on page 39, it was said, “the 
only exception to this [that every member of a Church has equal 
rights, powers, and privileges with every other member] is the 
express curtailment, by Paul, of some portion of the prerogatives 
_ of females; with such practical modification as good sense may 

suggest in the case of very young and inexperienced members — 
which exceptions will be subsequently considered in another con- 
nection.” It was one of the ill results of that fragmentary process 
of preparation, which was inevitable under the circumstances of 
its composition, and was freely confessed in the preface of the 


book, that this promise of further discussion of the questions thus - 


referred to was overlooked, and so failed to be kept. That omis- 
- sion will here be remedied. 


The question whether females and minors ought to vote in Con- 
gregational Churches, may be considered in three aspects, — in the 
light of Congregational usage, of Scripture, and of reason. 
I. What is Congregational usage on this question? —The 
Congregational usage of the matter develops itself in the views 
of the prominent expounders of the system, — whose judgment 
at once shaped, and accorded with, the common practice. The 
subject naturally thrust itself into the earliest discussions of the 
whole topic of Church-membership, and references to it crop out 
all along the extended discussion which preceded and followed 
_the settlement of New England. A few of these allusions to it — 


ss 
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fairly testifying their general quality — it may be well to examine. 
Let us begin with John Robinson. In his Fustification of Sepa- 
ration, A.D. 1610, he says [ Works, ii: 215 ]:— 


And for women, they are debarred by their sex, as from ordinary prophe- 
sying, so from any other dealing wherein they take authority over the man, 
(1 Cor. xiv: 34, 35; 1 Tim. ii: 11, 12), yet not simply from speaking: they 
may make profession of faith, or confession of sin, say amen to the church’s 
prayers, sing psalms vocally, accuse a brother of sin, witness an accusa- 
tion, or defend themselves being accused, yea, in a case extraordinary, 
namely where no man will, I see not but a woman may reprove the church, 
rather than suffer it to go on in apparent wickedness, and communicate 
with it therein. 4 

Now for children, and such as are not of years of discretion, God and 
nature dispenseth with them, as for not communicating in the Lord’s Sup- 
per now, so under the law for not offering sacrifices, from which none of 
years were exempted; neither is there respect of persons with God in the 
common duties of Christianity. 


A few years later the Congregational Church in London sent a 
letter, containing six questions, to John Robinson’s Church in Ley- 
den, asking for their judgment on the same. Robinson drew up 
an answer to the letter, and read it to his Church, who adopted it 
as their own by unanimous consent; and it was then sent to Lon-. 
don. The sixth question asked was ‘‘ whether women have voices 
with men in the judgments of the churches?” The reply to it 
-was as follows [ Works, iii: 385]:— . 


The Apostle teacheth plainly the contrary (1 Cor. xiv:34; 1 Tim. ii: 12, | 
14). And though he speak particularly of prophesying and teaching, yet. 
lays he down a more general rule, forbidding all such speaking, as in which 
authority is usurped over the man, which is done specially in judgments. 
And if a woman may not so much as move a question in the church for 
her instruction, how much less may she give a voice or utter a reproof for | 
censure? 


Robinson again refers to the subject in his Fast and Necessary 
Apology for the Brownists, A.D. 1625, where, in defining who are 
the ‘‘ people” for whose power in the Church he is pleading, he 
says [ Works, iii: 43]: — 

By the people whose liberty, and right in voting, we thus avow and stand 


for, in matters truly public and ecclesiastical, we do not understand, as it 
hath pleased some contumeliously to upbraid us, women, and children; but 
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only men, and them grown, and of discretion: making account, that as 
children by their nonage, so women by their sex are debarred of the use of 
authority in the church (1 Cor. xiv :34, 35; 1 Tim. ii: 12). 


And, once again, Robinson refers more at large and argumenta- 

tively to the subject in his People’s Plea for the Exercise of 

_ Prophecy, against Mr. Fohn Yates his Monopolie, A.D. 1618 
_ [ Works, iii: 328] :— 


The prohibition of women by the apostle is perpetual, and not with re- 
spect to this, or that time, as appears by the reasons thereof both in this 
place, and in the Epistle to Timothy, and such as equally belong to former 
times and latter: and no more to the latter end, than to the beginning or 
middle time of the manifestation of the grace and goodness of Christ. 

What can be more absurd than to say that these reasons, “The woman 
must be under obedience (1 Cor. xiv: 34), and not usurp authority over the 
man, but be in silence, because Adam was first formed, then Eve, and 
Adam was not seduced, but the woman,” &c. (1 Tim. ii: 12-14), were not 
moral and perpetual? Were not those reasons and grounds for women’s 
silence in the church, without extraordinary dispensation by miraculous 
- inspiration, of as great force seven years before, as when Paul wrote this 

Epistle? It is therefore most clear, that the apostle aims not at all at any 
ceasing of the gift of extraordinary prophecy now going on, but at the 
universal and absolute restraint and prohibition of women’s prophesying, 
not extraordinary but ordinary... . 

Doth the apostle in these places only forbid their speaking uncovered, 
and permit them to teach so it be veiled? or forbids he only their being as 
forward as their husbands, but gives them leave to speak in the church so 
it be with good manners, and after them, which his answer insinuates? 
Or, is it not evident to all that will not shut their eyes, that he simply, and 
that severely prohibits them all speaking whatsoever in this exercise? Are 
not the words plain enough? 


This does not bear directly upon woman’s voting, but it very 
distinctly affirms indirectly the spirit of all that he has before said 
upon that subject, and indicates his idea of the unchangeable per- 
manence of the views which he draws from the word of God 

upon it. 

Cotemporary with Robinson was Henry Ainsworth, pastor of 
the Brownist Church in Amsterdam. In his Axzmadversion to 
Mr. Richard Clyfton’s Advertisement, printed at Amsterdam, 
in 1613, he replied to Clyfton’s inquiry whether, if the greater part 
of a Church were composed of women and children, it would be a 

- Church still, as follows [p. 41]:— 
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The whole church of men, women, and children, are to be present at 
ecclesiastical judgments, as at all other public administrations of the 
church, where whatsoever is performed is done by “‘ prayer and the minis- | 
tration of the Word” (Acts vi: 4), that all may receive instruction by the 
Word there ministered, and as it is written, ‘‘ All Israel may hear and fear, 
and do no more any such wickedness ” (Deut. xiii: 11; xvii:13). But no 
other to have voices or suffrages in examinations, &c., than they that | 
have voices or suffrages in election or deposition of officers. And they 
well know it was never our judgment or practice, that, in elections, women 
or children should “‘ give their voices;” the apostle, and nature itself, re- » 
quiring women to be “ silent” in the church. 


One of the earliest records of the views of the fathers of New ° 
England on this subject which has been preserved, occurs in the 
Answer of the Elders, A.D. 1643, written by Richard Mather, 
The sixteenth of the two and thirty questions sent over from 
England by ‘divers Ministers” for answer, was this: ‘* Whether : 
doe you not permit Women to Vote in Church matters?” to 
which the following reply was made [p. 60]: — 


The rule is expresse and plaine that women ought not to speake in the 
Church, but to be in silence (1 Cor. xiv: 34; 1 Tim. ii: 11, 12). And there- 
fore they ought not to vote in Church matters; besides voting imports 
some kind of government, and authority and power: now it is not govern- 
ment and authority, but subjection and obedience which belongs unto 
women, by the rule, and so is the practice of women amongst us. 


John Cotton, in his Keyes of the Kingdom of Heaven, A. D. 
1644, alludes to the subject only incidentally — as, with his viewsés 
of Church power, he could hardly have been expected to do so 
directly — in replying to an objection urged against telling offences: 
to the whole Church. The objector says: in the Church a woma 
may not speak— but if offenders may give an account of thein 
offence to a whole Church they may be obliged to speak, as they 
may be offenders. To which Cotton says [p. 44]:— | 

When the Apostle forbiddeth women to speak in the church, he meaneth: 
speaking partly by way of authority, as in publick praying or prophesyin 
in the Church (1 Tim. ii: 12); partly by way of bold inquiry, in asking 
questions publickly of the Prophets in the face of the Church (1 Cor. xiv } 
34). But to answer it: If the whole Congregation [i. e. of the Church) 
have taken just offence at the open sin of a woman, she is bound a 
much to give satisfaction to the whole Congregation, as well as to the Presi 
byterie. 
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With such a platform it would be impossible not to infer how 
vigorous Cotton’s condemnation would have been of the bare 


_ proposition that women and children should take upon themselves 


the power of voting in the Church. 


About the same time Richard Mather and William Tompson 


| replied to Mr. Charles Herle’s book against the New-England 


way. In replying to one of Herle’s positions they insist that the 
power and liberty of members are not all alike, for [Modest and 
Brotherly Answer, 1644, p.8]:— 

Excommunication is of the whole body Communiter, or in generall, but 
not of all and everie member in particular, as you conceive us to hold; for 
women and children are members, and yet are not to act in such matters, 
the one being debarred by their sex, and the other for want of understand- 
ing and discretion. 


Almost in the same words did Thomas Hooker utter his judg- 


-ment— which was that of the whole body of New-Englandi 


ministers, who accepted and indorsed his book before its publica- 
tion, as well—as follows [Survey of the Summe of Church 
Discipline, &c., 1648, Part I. p. 132]:— 


Delegated publike power is committed by Christ to persons capable there+ 
of, which women and children are not; the women by their sex, children 
for want of exercise of their understanding being excluded. . . . The wise 
God provides that the votes and judgments of these should be included in 
the male and chief of them, and in them they should be satisfied, and 
therefore the wife is appointed to ask her husband at home. 


Increase Mather, in his Order of the Gospel in New England, 


has two passages bearing upon this subject. This was published 


in 1700. One is where he contends that all that contribute to a 
pastor’s maintenance ought not to have power to vote in his elec- 
tion, for [p. 68] :— ; 

Then many women must have that Priviledge, for they may Contribute 
to the Maintainance. But this the Apostle allows not of. 

And so, further on, he states distinctly who have the right to vote 
in the New-England Churches, quoting thereon the decision of a 
Synod, thus [p. 71]:— 

One of our Synods in New England, viz. that which met at Boston in 
the Year 1662, does Expressly declare, That the power of Voting in the 


cap 
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Church, belongs to Males in full Communion, and that others are to be de- 
barred from that Power [Prop. iv. p. 18]. Zz 


Another and earlier Synod indeed had made another utterance 
on the general subject. On the 22d Sept., 1637, as Winthrop tells 
us, it was decreed by it [ Yournal, i: 240]:— 

Z 

That though women might meet (some few together) to pray and edify 
one another; yet such a set assembly (as was then in practice at Boston) 
where sixty or more did meet every week, and one woman (in a prophetical 
way, by resolving questions of doctrine, and expounding Scripture) took 
upon her the whole exercise, was Pes to be disorderly, and without 
rule. 


It would be easy to continue these quotations almost indefinitely, 
in proof that, from the very beginning down to the present gen- 
eration, the authorities of Congregationalism have been all on one 
side in this question, and have with united judgment condemned 
the exercise by females — and infants (using that term as the civil 
law employs it) where their case has come into consideration — 
of the prerogative of voting, or of speaking in the Church. This 
has been the direct outgrowth — as will have been manifest — of 
their reverence for the word of God, and their opinion that, in the 
two passages upon which the question hinges, viz., 1 Cor. xiv: 
34, 35, and 1 Tim. ii: 12, 14, the Bible does not merely discounte- 
nance, but forbid it. We may next wisely, therefore, inqums 
whether they were right, or not, in this opinion. 


Il. What zs the testimony of Scripture on the question 
whether females and minors ought to have the right of suffrage 
in the Churches? 


In the first place, there can be doubt, and it will be at oud | 


conceded by all, that the Old Testament, in its general tenor, is 


adverse to such an idea. The words of God to Eve —“ Thy de- | 


sire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee,” as 


interpreted by the inspiration of Paul (1 Tim. ii: 13-15), do most 


clearly indicate that the normal position of woman is that of be- | 
ing in subjection to man. As Calvin explains it: ‘‘ Moses shows | 


that the woman was created afterwards, in order that she might 
be a kind of appendage to the man; and that she was joined to 
the man on the express condition, that she should be at hand to 


= ; ; 
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render obedience to him.” Then, further, the fact that. no minis- 
terial office was assigned to woman under the Old Dispensation is 
significant in the same direction. 

In the second place, there can be no question that when the 
New Testament was given, and the Christian Church was founded, 
the presumption arising from the invariable past feeling and usage 
of the nation, and from the customs of the day and the tradi- 
tions of the Jewish Church, was against the elevation of females 
(and children, as well) to an equality of privilege with adult male 
believers. Grotius depicts the state of things at that time with 
great distinctness thus, in his comment on 1 Tim. ii: 11: — 

Hoc preceptum ex Synagoga est, ubi mulieres seclusum 4 virorum 
aspectu locum habent, et cum silentio que preleguntur aut dicuntur aus- 
cultant. 

If, now, when the Christian customs began to be formed, it was 
the universal habit in Jewish public worship for the females to be 
secluded from the sight of the men in one portion of the syna- 


_ gogue, where they could simply in silence overhear what was read 


or spoken, it would seem to have been not only the most natural 
of all things, but a thing inevitable and indispensable, if Christi- 
anity proposed to introduce a radical change in that respect, that 
such a revolution should be made the subject of the most definite 
announcement in the most unmistakable terms. The pedobap- 
tist portion of the Christian Church holds that Infant Baptism has 
taken the place of circumcision, and is the seal of the covenant to 
the children of believers, largely upon an argument of this precise 
description. What now, do we find in the Gospels and Epistles 


_ that bears directly or indirectly upon the subject? We find that 


many women followed Christ, and believed on and loved him, of 
whom some were last at the cross and first at the sepulchre ; we 
read of ‘* devout”? women, of women that ‘‘ labored much ” with 
the apostles, of women “ professing godliness,” — ‘“ elder,” 
** aged,” and ‘“‘ younger,” —and of ‘“‘holy” women. We find that 
so far as the possibility and the method of personal salvation are 
concerned, all doubts that might possibly have been engendered 
by the spirit and usages of the past, or of the East, are set at rest 
by the distinct announcement that in the matter of faith in the 
Redeemer and redemption by his blood, ‘there is neither Jew 
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nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is ~ezther male 
nor female; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

But the only precepts which we find given bearing a the: 
subject are these : — 

Let your women keep silence in the churches: for it is not permitted 
unto them to speak; but they are commanded to be under obedience, as 
also saith the law. And if they will learn any thing, let them ask their 
husbands at home; for it is a shame for women to speak in the church 


{1 Cor. xiv: 34, 35]. 
Let the women learn in silence with all subjection. But I suffer not a 


woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence. 
For Adam was first formed, then Eve. And Adam was not deceived, but 
the woman being deceived was in the transgression. Notwithstanding she 
shall be saved in child-bearing, if they continue in faith and charity and 
holiness with sobriety [1 Tim. ii: 11-15]. 


Surely these have a strange sound —on first hearing —if they 
were designed of God to reverse the ancient way! As the entire 
utterance of the New Testament on the subject, they deserve the 
best study we can give them. 

Before examining critically for ourselves these precepts, let us 
glance at the view taken of them in the early Church, and by a 
few of the most eminent, early, and later expositors. Our labor 
will be much lightened here by the fact that this testimony is so 
uniformly on one side, and almost identical, as to make it quite 
needless largely to multiply authorities. 

(1.) The practical exposition of the early Church. This comes” 
out in the expressed opinion of their wise men, and in their habit- 
ual conduct, showing how they reduced these rules of Paul to 
practice. In regard to the former it will be sufficient if I trans- 
late a passage from two of the earliest and most eminent who 
fairly represent the Latin and Greek churches— Tertullian and 
Origen. 

Tertullian says [De virgin. vel.|:— 


It is not permitted to women to speak in the Church, nor to take upon 
herself any function belonging to man or to the ministerial office — neither 
to exhort, nor to baptize, nor to officiate. 


Origen says [ Caten. p. 276]: — 


It is an unseemly thing for a woman to speak in the Church; a precept 
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violated by Priscilla and Maximilla, the followers of Montanus. But they 
say, had not Philip the Evangelist four daughters who ‘ prophesied ”? 
(Acts xxi: 9.) Yes; but not in the public assemblies of the Church. We 
never hear that Miriam, and Deborah, and Huldah prophesied to the peo- 
ple publi s Isaiah and Jeremiah did. 


Their practice — which is the most effectual proof of their belief 
on this subject —is made apparent in the testimonies of the his- 
torians. 

Coleman [Ancient Christianity, p. 352] says: — 


The apostolic rule forbidding a woman to teach was most cautiously 
observed. . . . The Fourth Council of Carthage (c. 99) decreed ‘‘let no 
woman, however learned or pious, presume to teach the other sex in the 
public assembly.” 


Neander speaks in several places with utmost distinctness : — 


Only the female members of the church were excepted from this general 
permission [z. e. to edify the church by word]. The fellowship of a higher 
life communicated by Christianity, extended itself to the relation between 
husband and wife; and the unity to which, according to its original destina- 
tion, human nature aspires, was realized in this, as in every other respect, 
by Christianity. But since whatever is founded on the laws of nature is not 
injured by Christianity, but only animated afresh, sanctified and refined; 
so also within this higher fellowship of life, which was to unite husband 
and wife, the latter retained her becoming place according to the natural 
destination of her sex. Mental receptivity and activity in family life were 
recognized in Christianity as corresponding to the destiny of woman, and 
hence the female sex are excluded from delivering public addresses on re- 
ligious subjects in the meetings of the church. — [Planting and Training, 
(ed. 1865) p. 149; see also pp. 154, 236. ] 

The women, in conformity with their natural destination, were excluded 
from the offices of teaching and Church government.— [Church History, 
i: 188. ] 


Schaff says [ story of the Apostolical Church, p. 508] :— 


Paul directly forbids women taking any part in the public services of the 
Church. . . . Every public act of this kind implies, for the time being, a 
superiority of the speaker over the hearers, and is also contrary to true 
feminine delicacy. 


(2) The opinion of later expositors is almost entirely uniform, 
and needs but very brief reference. 
Grotius in commenting on the argument adduced by Paul, 
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founded upon the relation of Eve to the first transgression, 
says : — 


Alterum argumentum ab imbecillitate sexfis, cujus documentum ingens ~ | 


jam ab initio datum. Non deceptus est, nempe a serpente; no im virum 
serpens aggressus est, sed foeminam, ut imbecilliorem (2 Cor. xi:3. Ideoque 
in Gen. iii: 13, foemina dicit ‘‘serpens decepit me”). Aiquum autem est id 
quod est imbecillius parere valentiori. —[ Comment. in loco.] 


4 


Calvin says, on 1 Cor. xiv: 34, 35:— 


It appears that [among other faults which needed rebuke] this Church 
of the Corinthians was infected with this fault too, that the talka- 
tiveness of women was allowed a place in the sacred assembly, or rather 
that the fullest liberty was given to it. Hence he forbids them to speak in 
public, either for the purpose of teaching or of prophesying. This, how- 


ever, we must understand as referring to ordinary service, or where there © 


is a Church in a regularly constituted state; for a necessity may occur of 
such a nature as to require that a woman should speak in public; but Paul 
has merely in view what is becoming in a duly regulated assembly. 

They are commanded to be under obedience, as also saith the law: what 
connection has the object that he has in view with the subjection under 
which the law places women? For what is there — some one will say — to 
hinder their being in subjection, and yet at the same time teaching? I 
answer, that the office of teaching is a superiority in the Church, and is, 
consequently, inconsistent with subjection. For how unseemly a thing it 
were, that one who is under subjection to one of the members should have 
preéminence and authority over thé entire body! If the woman is under 
subjection, she is, consequently, prohibited from authority to teach in pub- 
lic. . . . It is the dictate of common sense that female government is im- 
proper and unseemly. . . . Paul’s reasoning, however, is simple, — that 
authority to teach is not suitable to the station that a woman occupies, be- 
cause, if she teaches, she presides over all the men, while it becomes her to 
be under subjection. 


To this he adds, on 1 Tim. ii: 12:— 


Not that he takes from women the charge of instructing the family, but 


only excludes them from the office of teaching, which God has committed 
to men only. 


Among those of our own time who have expounded these pas- 
sages, it will be sufficient to glance at Wordsworth, Ellicott, and 
Hodge, as fairly representative of three classes of expositors, — 
as follows : — 


Ov yap émirpémerat ¢. e. it is not permitted. Odx émitpérw is something more 
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than ‘I do not permit.” It signifies “‘I forbid.” —The Old Testament by 
its general tenor, dating from the creation (Gen. iii: 16, c.f. 1 Tim. ii: 11, 
12) and by not allowing women to do any ministerial office in the Temple, 
prescribes silence on their part in the Church. —[ Wordsworth, in loco. | 

On the position occupied by women in the early church, it may be re- 
marked that Christianity did not abrogate the primal law of the relation of 
woman to man. While it animated and spiritualized their fellowship, it no 
less definitely assigned to them their respective spheres of action; teaching 
and preaching to men, ‘‘ mental receptivity and activity in family life to 
women.” —[Neander, Planting, éc.| What grave arguments these few 
verses supply us with, against some of the unnatural and unscriptural 
theories of modern times. — [£/licott, ix loco.] 

As is the case in all other Christian churches, let your women keep 
silence in the public assemblies. The fact that in no Christian church was 
_ public speaking permitted to women, was itself a strong proof that it was 
unchristian, z. e. contrary to the spirit of Christianity. Paul, however, 
adds to the prohibition the weight of apostolic authority, and not of that 
only, but also the authority of reason and of Scripture. J¢ zs not permitted 
to them to speak. The rational ground for this prohibition is that it is 
contrary to.the relation of subordination in which the woman stands to the 
man, that she appear as a public teacher. ... The Scriptural ground is 
expressed in the words as also saith the law, z. e. the will of God as made 
known in the Old Testament. There, as well as in the New Testament, 
the doctrine that women should be in subjection is clearly revealed. ... 
It is a shame for women to speak in the church. ‘The word used is aioypoc, 
which means properly ugly, deformed. It is spoken of any thing which 
excites disgust. As the peculiar power and usefulness of women depend on 
their being the objects of admiration and affection, any thing which tends 
to excite the opposite sentiments, should, for that reason, be avoided. — 
[ Hodge, in loco.| 


(3-) Looking now, for ourselves, closely upon these two pas- 
sages, it is easy to see that the former (1 Cor. xiv: 34, 35) contains, 
first, an apostolic command ; second, a reason for it; third, a sug- 
gestion growing out of it; and fourth, a remark in connection 
with it. Thus:— _ 

The command. — Let the woman keep silence in the churches — 
[it is forbidden to them to speak]. 

The reason. — Because it is not permitted them by God’s law to 
speak [even publicly to ask questions]. 

The suggestion. — They need not, however, on this account, re- 
main in ignorance [they can ask their husbands at home]. 

The remark. —lIt is disgusting [unpleasantly against nature} to 
hear women speak in public ! 


mr 
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All this 1s self-consistent, and each part of it justifies every | 

other. It has no relations to events, or eras, which can make it — 

liable to be outgrown and become effete ; because it rests on God’s _ 
law which never changes, and on the qualities and instincts of 
human nature, which abide essentially the same from age to age. 

It has all the aspects of a thoroughly considered, eternally” 

grounded, unchangeable principle and rule. 

In the second passage (1 Tim. ii: 12-15) we have again a com- 
mand, a reason, and a suggestion; thus: — 

The command. —I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to assume 
authority over man. 

The reason. — In twofold form. 

(@.) Because woman was secondary and so subordinate to 
man in creation [Adam was first formed, then 
Eve]. 

(2.) Because it was the woman and not the man that was 
deceived by the tempter, and so she proved her-— 
self unsafe to take the lead [‘‘ Adam was not de- 
ceived, but the woman being deceived, was in the 
transgression ” ].? 

The suggestion. — Though this is true, still (lest what has been 
said should dishearten Christian females) woman may 
share the salvation of Christ by exercising in a faithful 
spirit her proper and peculiar function [she shall be 
saved in child-bearing, if they continue in faith and charity — 
and holiness with sobriety ].? 


1 Adam Clarke, the great Methodist commentator, says here, ‘‘ It does not appear that Satam — 
attempted the man; the woman said: ‘the serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.’ Adam received 
the fruit from tne hand of his wife ; Ze knew he was transgressing, he was not deceived ; however, 
she led the way, and in consequence of this she was subjected. to the domination of her husband, as 
witness Gen. ili : 16 — ‘ Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.’ ’— [Cose- 
ment. in loco.} 

Bengel says: “ Deceptio indicat minus robur in intellectu, atque hic nervus est, cur mulieri nom 
liceat docere.”” — [Commzent. in loco.] 

And Lange adds: ‘‘It is true that Adam also was misled, yet by means of the woman ; but she 
was deceived in the strongest sense of the word, and she alone. She allowed herself to be enticed’ 
by the treacherous speech of the serpent, while Adam simply accepted the fruit from her hand.’ 
— [Conement. in loco.) f 

2 Lange comments thus: “ Through child-bearing — this expression has often been made a 
stumbling-block.. ‘Do you think it was Paul’s opinion, at the time he wrote x Cor. vii, that the 
salvation of the female sex depends on child-bearing?’ asks Schleiermacher, when he opposes the: 
genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles. The reply must undoubtedly be in the negative; but it 
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This, too, is self-consistent and harmonious with the first, and 
contains no suggestion of any limitation in its scope, by time or 


"place. 


Looking, now, at these two passages as together presenting to 
all who receive the word of God as an inspired rule of conduct, 
its definite and connected doctrine of woman’s right and duties, 
and inquiring what is taught in them, it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that they declare the essential subordination of womar. 
to man in the churches, by forbidding her to teach, to exhort, or 
to do any thing which assumes authority over him; enforcing it 
by the reasons that woman was created to hold a secondary — or 
rather supplementary — place to man, and was confirmed in that 
condition on account of her peculiar relation to the first sin.’ 


should be added, that no reasonable man, apostle or not apostle, would take this proposition uncon- 
ditionally ; since, in that case, the greatest number of children would best entitle the mother to sal- 
vation. We are simply to suppose that the apostle had in view Christian women only, for whom 
the question is, how they, who already believe in Christ, should personally gain the salvation they 
seek. It is, then, quite unnecessary to interpret the du@ as meaning the outward mode of the 
owbjoerat ; still less to give it the sense of ‘ notwithstanding’ (Flatt); it denotes simply a ¢ondi- 
tion in which the woman becomes partaker of such blessing. The Apostle would say: far be the 
thought that the true fulfilment of the duties of a mother, as each might perhaps fear, can hinder 
the salvation of woman ; on the contrary, she will then obtain it, when she remains in her allotted 
sphere of home (compare chap. v: 14). Texvoyovia does not mean merely the munus puerpere in 
the strict sense of the word, but includes the Christian nurture and training of children. . . . 


Tlioric, ayarn, dywacpoc, are for them the chief aim, as well as for every man. By the connec- 


tion of these words with ow@pootvy, modestia, the exhortation again returns to its starting point 
the subordinate rank of woman.’’ — [Cosmment. in loco.] 

1 J am exceedingly happy to fortify my own exegesis still further by the following extract from 
an admirable editorial in the 4 dvamce of 2 April, 1868, which comes to hand as I write: — 

“ These words [1 Cor. xiv : 33, 36; 1 Tim. ii: 11-15] certainly appear to teach female ‘ silence’ in 
general Church meetings, and also a position for the sex which Paul calls, in an official sense, ‘sub- 
jection,’ and being ‘ under obedience,’ that is, a standing one side from active participation in gov- 
ernment. With reference to it he takes ground as follows: 1. That in this respect Old and New 
Testament do not differ. He first gives his own decision, and then in both passages quotes the cor- 
roborative testimony of ‘the Law,’ or Old Testament. 2. He appeals to reason and natural 
modesty, by a reference to the contrary course as ‘a shame.’ 3. He meets the allegation of injus- 
tice, by a reference to the original fall, which was a revelation of the more impulsive temperament 
of women, and of the propriety of the governing headship being given to man; which was accord- 
ingly done in the sentence pronounced immediately after. 4. He goes back still further, to the 
order of creation itself, as showing man’s divine place at the head, and woman’s subordinate posi- 
tion as companion or assistant. 5. He answers the objection that this takes away a Christian sphere 
from woman, by saying, that she is to work out her salvation and evidence her faith in Christ, not 
by public labors and responsibilities, but by private, domestic faithfulness in childbearing and kin- 


_ dred duties. 


‘* Paul does not contradict this by his remarks on female praying and prophesying in 1 Cor. xi: 
1-16, where he does not give permission to do these things, but criticises the further disorder that 
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If this be the correct inference from these verses, the conclusion 
becomes inevitable that the New Testament, finding woman in a 
relation of subordination to man, expressly intended to confirm 
her in it and leave her there, as that most in accordance with the 


intent of nature, and most harmonious with the working of grace, _ 
and so happiest for her and most useful for all concerned. And 
with such a subordinate condition, her public prophesying and | 


her public voting in the Church are alike inconsistent. This, — 
unless some other passages can be cited which neutralize the force 
of these, and explain away their doctrine. 

The only texts which deserve consideration in this view are 
two in the eleventh chapter of this same Epistle to the Corinthians 
(vv. 5, 13), in which Paul says: — 


But every woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her head uncovered 
dishonoreth her head: for that is even all one as if she were shaven. 


Judge in yourselves: is it comely that a woman pray unto God uncoy- 
ered? 


The argument of those who favor woman’s equal share with 
man in all public exercises of the Church, is that Paul here refers, 
in passing, to woman’s praying or prophesying, as if it were a 
thing of course, provided the head be covered. The reply of 
those who take the other view is, that Paul is here expressing his 
mind as to the impropriety of a woman’s speaking with an uncov- 
ered head, and leaves the other question — whether it is right for 


" her to speak in public when her head zs covered —to be settled 
when he reaches it, in the verses already considered. A glance at 


the general scope of the chapter will favor the latter view. Hav- 
ing corrected the more private abuses which had become preva- 
lent among the Corinthian believers, Paul, in this chapter, begins 
to consider those which appertain to their public worship; first 


the females had laid aside in church meeting the usual tokens in dress of female modesty and sub- 
jection — the veil then, as the bonnet now. That he did not mean by this to z#fly a permission 
for their public praying and prophesying zuz¢h veils, is made plain by his language to Timothy just 
previous to that already quoted, which reads (supplying the article before ‘men’ and ‘women’ as 
in the original), ‘I will, therefore, that the men pray everywhere, lifting up holy hands without 
wrath and doubting. In like manner also that the women adorn themselves in modest apparel, &c.” 
Prayer in public is thus recognized as the peculiar duty of ‘the men.’ ... We believe [indeed} 
that on the Home Missionary field, the proper exceptions to the rule we favor, are many ; and that 
God there calls women to meet exigencies which no more invalidate her modesty than when her 
home is in flames and she rushes into the street and cries ‘ Fire.’ ” 
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among which he mentions the habit of women of appearing in 
the assemblies without a veil — the symbol, in that time and land, 
of feminine modesty and subordination.’ On this meaning of the 
veil, the whole thought pivots. Praising the Corinthians in gen- 
eral for their obedience to his teachings (v. 2), he proceeds to 
remind them of the divinely ordained subjection of the woman 
to the man (v. 3), which made it equally disgraceful for a man to 
Wear, or a woman to omit wearing, the veil (vv. 4,5); and 
which made an unveiled woman not only insubordinate but im- 
modest (v. 6); so that the man ought not to cover his head 
because he represents the authority of God (v. 7), but the woman 
is proved subordinate by the very history of creation — formed out 
of man and made for him (vv. 8, 9) on which account women 
should wear the conventional symbol of their subordination, in the 
public assembly. Paul then goes on to appeal to the common in- 
stinct of propriety, as teaching that it is alike disgraceful for a 
man publicly to appear in the costume of a woman, and a woman 
in that of a man (vv. 13-15); and finally appeals to the authority 
of custom, — the practice which he censured being contrary to the 
universal habit of the churches (v. 16). | 

There is no denying that the general scope of thought here is 
harmonious with that of the passages in 1 Cor. xiv: and 1 Tim. 
ii: which have been considered. And surely no reasonable person 
would feel authorized to set aside a direct and absolute command, 
merely on the strength of a passing reference liké this, because it 
might — if other things favored —be construed as permitting a 
woman to pray in public, on condition that her head be covered. 
And, therefore, the most reasonable explanation of these verses, 
and one which is quite sufficient for all the demands in the case 
is that suggested by Calvin, (that “‘in here disapproving of the 
one, Paul does not approve of the other,”) as applied by Alexan- 
der. He says [zz loco] ‘‘ It was Paul’s manner to attend to one 
thing atatime. He is here speaking of the propriety of women 


1° St. Paul reprobates the disuse of the veil by the Corinthian women, as implying an assump- 
tion of equality with the other sex, and enforces the covering of the head as a sign of subordina- 
tion to the authority of the men. The term é¢ova{a (1 Cor. xi: 10) stands for sign of authority, 
just as BaotNeia (Diod. Sic. i: 47) stands for sign of royalty.” [Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
iii : 1613-] 
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speaking in public unveiled, and therefore he says nothing about 


the propriety of their speaking in public itself. When that sub-— 


ject comes up he expresses his judgment in the clearest terms. — 


Chap. xiv: 34.” 
The New Testament, then, does distinctly teach the subordina- 


tion of the woman to the man, and does forbid the assumption by — 


women of the right to speak and teach — and, @ fortzorz, of the 
right to vote in the churches. And the only way in which the 
force of it can be evaded is to claim that if Paul were alive now, 
he would think and speak differently, and that if the New Testa- 
ment were to be written now, it would teach another doctrine. 
But this is an assumption which is wholly unauthorized by the 
fundamental principles on which Paul’s doctrine is planted, for 
the reasons which he then gave for his conclusions exist in the 
same force to-day ; while that method of treatment of the lively 
oracles of God has about it too strong a flavor of rationalism, if 
not of Infidelity, to be tolerable to a reverent Christian man. 
The conclusion is inevitable that the Scripture honestly inter- 
preted does abridge the prerogatives of female members of the 
churches, by refusing to them—save in those exceptional cases 
which override all rules — the right to public speech and vote. © 


Ill. lt remains to glance at the view which Reason suggests 


on the question at tssue. It would seem to need but a word to- 


settle this for all true Christians ; for they hold it to be always the 
highest dictate of reason to bow without a murmur or a question 


1 “ Christian men should beware how they allow themselves hastily in expressions which are 
irreverent towards Apostolic authority, or in modes of interpretation which bear the appearance of 


being forced, and contrived to evade rather than explain Scripture. All references to Paulasa | 


bachelor, or as an Oriental with narrow ideas and a low appreciation of woman, are unworthy of 
intelligent believers in the Bible. They do injustice to that noble Apostle who was characteristi- 
cally lifted up far above national, local, and temporary prejudices, and whose writings contain the 
best vindication of woman’s rights, dignity, and value which the world has yet seen, and from the 
influence of which has come woman’s elevation to her present intellectual and social rank, wherever 
Christian civilization prevails. If the Bible so describes woman’s place in the church as to include 
the night of suffrage, it must be accepted ; if the Bible has any clear decision to the contrary, that 
should be the end of controversy. It is to be noticed, also, that Paul, when writing on the very sub- 
ject of female participation in certain church exercises, anticipated this objection, and said to the 
objector, ‘ Let him acknowledge that the things that I write unto you, are the commandments of 
the Lord.’ ””? —[Editorial in the Advance of 2 April, 1868.] 
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to the clear teachings of God’s Truth. Especially would this 
seem to bind the good sense of the Christians of this age, when 
they see that the purest churches in all the generations which 
have gone before, have modelled their practice in this regard upon 
the Bible, have proved it salutary, and so have accumulated an 
argument in its favor from their own experience. 

With regard to the case of minors, it will not probably be de- 
nied that children may safely, and therefore in some cases ought 
to, be received to membership in the Church at an age too tender 
to warrant their exercise of the right of public speech or suffrage. 
They can intelligently believe on the Lord Jesus Christ unto salva- 
tion, long before they can be capable of forming or expressing 
judgments upon Scripture, upon questions of duty, and questions 
of expediency, such as would make it comely and useful for them 
to speak and vote. There must, then, be some rule of delay. If 
so, what better one can be fixed upon than that on which. the 
State has fixed, when they shall pass out of their minority? The 
more especially as in some of the States of the Union, at least, 
their votes, if thrown with the Church before that time, on certain 
subjects and in certain relations, might give rise to serious compli- 
cations under the public law. 

And, in the case of females, there are four considerations which 
we submit ought to be decisive in the court of Reason —as purely 
confirmatory of the previous decision of Revelation. 

1. There must necessarily be so much exposure to uncertainties 
in their exercise of the function of suffrage, as to weigh heavily 
against the wisdom of such attempted exercise," This is by a 
law of nature itself which cannot be set aside. 

2. Some of the worst cases of discipline in churches, the settle- 


1 “Nay while the married man through all his prime is always ready, the married woman 
through al/ the very prime of her life never can hold herself ready at any given time in the future 
for such outside functions. She can consistently make no certain engagement of the kind. Think 
of the minister Jeaving his pulpit for some months, from time to time, or the lawyer turning over his 
clients and his cases for the necessary seclusion of the house; ora judge of the Supreme Court or 
the members of Congress in protracted session obliged to leave the public halls occasionally to 
nurse the baby — while the lawyers and clients keep their several infants in the ante-room. Think 
of electing a Governor of the Commonwealth whose situation proves at the opening of his term of 
office incompatible with the labors and excitements of thé sphere, for the entire term of election, 
Or to come to practical life ; in my own history it has been my practice to vote whenever I had the 
opportunity — and I have never yet failed, I believe. But during the twenty years of our married 
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ment of which demands the wisest and fullest exercise of the 
right of voting, are of such a character; and the evidence which ~ 
must be unfolded in regard to them, and on which the verdict 
must be made up, is of such a character ; as to make it impossible 
for the trial to take place in a mixed assembly of the sexes. So 
that female suffrage would thus be imperilled at the very height 
of its necessity. 

3. The obvious fact that the female judgment is so much more 
under the dominion of impulse and passion than that of males, 
predicts confusion or misjudgment as the probable result of the 
extension of suffrage to all the members of our churches. In al- 
most every case, the females outnumber the males, and it is easy 
to see that the danger of chronic divisions of feeling in the Church 
would be greatly increased, if those male members on whom most 
of the financial and other burdens rest, and who aim to decide all 
questions by the calm foresight of what the permanent best good 
of all the interests involved may seem to demand, were to find 
themselves almost habitually outvoted by the ‘‘ snap-judgment ” 
of a hasty multitude, who jump at the conclusion which looks 
toward the good of to-day, forgetful that other years are coming, .. 
and that the world has not yet begun to grow old. 

4. It cannot be seriously denied that the wisest and best 
women — those whose use of the vote would be almost surely 
salutary, and whose speech would eminently be with grace sea- 
soned with salt, favor least, if they do not most decidedly and 
warmly oppose, the change for which many now plead. Our own 
experience in this respect has been exactly that of Professor Bart- 
lett, who says: — 


‘‘And while I would cast no reflection on those who may have been dif- 
ferently educated or influenced, I may say that many of the noblest women | 
I have ever known — those who carried with them most of the high attri- | 
butes and queenly powers of their sex —have felt as many of the noblest 
men have felt concerning them, that it would be a positive loss, and not a 
gain to them, to enter the arena as voters and business managers, either in 


life, scarcely half the time, probably not two-thirds, would it have been practicable or suitable for 
my wife to have done thesame. But in every case I have carried the vote she approved. 

‘* Now these things are not accidental — they are fundamental. They are fixed laws of life—to 
be regularly provided for by fixed arrangements and general rules.” —[Professor Bartlett in the 
Advance of 13 Feb. 1868.] 
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state or in church. They have been content to wield their own potent, 
matchless influence in the sphere that nature and Scripture have pointed 
out to them so plainly; and have preferred to leave the management of 
public affairs to their brothers, husbands, mature sons, and Christian 
friends, whose heads, hearts, and hands they now command by the strong- 
est spell that is known on earth.” — [The Advance, 26 March, 1868. ] 


This whole question of minor and female Church suffrage has 
lately come under earnest discussion in one of the churches of the 
West— the Union Park Church in Chicago —in the hands of 
able men. The Church is understood to have ended by voting to 
give to all its members, without reference to age or sex, the right 
to vote. 

Some of the pleas made in this discussion have been given to 
the public through the press. And asa matter of fresh interest, 
the following resumé is given of the chief arguments on each 
side. 

Professor S. C. Bartlett defended the ancient way, in substance, 
in an elaborate and learned essay published in the Advance of 247 
February, 1868, in the following train of thought : — 


I. Children’s suffrage. There seem to be two reasons in favor of it. 
‘1. That Jesus said “‘ Suffer little children to come unto me.” 2. That chil- 
dren already in the church might be ready to welcome their successors. 

But the objections to children’s voting are decisive and overwhelming. 

1. It reverses the fundamental principles of sound judgment and com- 
mon sense, by intrusting the affairs of Christ, the most important concerns 
in the world, to the control of inexperience, immaturity, and incompe- 
tency. 

2. Minor suffrage is a practical absurdity under the law, which considers 
that the minor is under authority and restraint — a kind of legal duress. 

3. Minor suffrage opposes the ordering of God’s word, which, from be- 
ginning to end, pointedly commands that children shall be subject and 
obedient to their parents. 

Il. Female suffrage. 1. Female suffrage stands opposed to all the au- 
thorities of Congregationalism for 250 years, and to its almost universal 
usage, except in.some of the churches of the West. 

2. In the general principle it runs counter to God’s providential and 
Scriptural system of order. For (1) both nature and Scripture have de- 
clared that the married life is, in general, the true relation of the mature 
members of the race. (2.) In the married life, the two constitute a real 
unity. (3.) In this God-ordained unity there is a positive difference and 
separation of functions— inevitable and inseparable. (4.) Nature itself 
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imperatively settles the general principle of that division of labors. (5.) 


In this division of duties and functions both Providence and Scripture © 


clearly indicate the rule, that the public and social representative, or official 
head of the family, should be, and is, the husband. 

3. The management and control in church affairs that is involved in — 
female suffrage, seems to be set aside by the express teachings of Scrip- 
ture ; — in the following texts, viz., 1 Tim. iii: 11,12; 1 Cor. xi: 3; Eph.v: | 
23; 1° Gor. XIV: 34, 354 1 Lim. iit Yi-14. 

Now there are but two ways in which any Christian man can escape the 
Scripture directions: (1.) It is said, Paul was a bachelor and a Jew, there- 
fore this direction is one of his prejudices, and not to be followed. But 
this is openly to join the Infidel. The other reply is (2) that this is founded 
merely on Jewish customs, and intended to be imperative only while, and 
where, they prevailed. 

To this it may be answered: (1) that Paul was the missionary to the 
Gentiles and not to the Jews; (2) that the instructions were given to 
the Corinthian church —a church founded among the Gentiles; (3) that 
they were also laid down in the universal instructions given to Timothy, a 
laborer among the Gentiles; (4) that they are founded on reasons that go 
to the bottom of the relations of the sexes, as connected with the creation 
and the fall of man. 

4. Female suffrage in the church accomplishes no good end. 

5. Female suffrage, so far as any effect is to come from it, tends to intro- 
duce an element of trouble. 

6. Female suffrage sometimes must complicate discipline. 

7. Female suffrage lays an additional burden and responsibility upon 


our sisters, which they can ill afford to bear, and which very many shrink 
wholly from assuming. 


Rev. C. D. Helmer, pastor of the Church, reviewed this argu- 


ment in the Advance of 5 and 12 March, 1868, at large, substan- 
tially thus : — 


1. Church-members under twenty-one years of age ought to be allowed to 
vote in Congregational churches. In the first place, the two reasons stated 
by Professor Bartlett as being those urged in favor of this position, — that 
Jésus said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto me,” and that children al- 
ready in the church may be able to welcome their successors — are not the 
real reasons urged. The friends of minor suffrage believe they have good 
réasons for their opinion. One of these reasons is that so little of weight 
can be alleged against it. 

It is said that minor suffrage intrusts the most important concerns in 
the world to the control of immaturity and incompetency. But this is to 
affirm that a small minority will be sure to control the action of the church. 
The minors will not do any harm provided the adults behave themselves. 
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And do no adults in our churches ever exhibit immaturity and incompe- 
tency? 

But it is said that this question has been settled by the wisdom of the 
world. But there may be very good reasons why the young man should 
not vote in the State which do not apply to the case of his relation to the 
Church. Inthe State he has no obligations and no duties, bears no civil 
responsibility, is under superiors waiting until his years shall satisfy the 
statute. In the Church he has complied with the full conditions of mem- 
bership, never can or will be any more a member than he is already, is not 
under subjection, as in the State — and so has a right to suffrage which does 
not exist in his civil relations. 

It is further urged that minor suffrage is a practical absurdity under the 
law. That is, a minor being legally subject to his father, may be forci- 
bly prevented from voting, upon a given occasion, in Church matters. 
Granted; but does this amount to making minor suffrage a ‘practical 
absurdity”? Could such a case happen twice in a hundred years? Church 
membership might in the same way be forbidden — would that make that 
a *‘ practical absurdity ” for minors? 

But we are told that minor suffrage is against the ordering of God’s 
word. If this were true it would be conclusive. Butis it true? It is not 
clear that minor suffrage involves a violation of the fifth commandment, 
or causes the son to rule over the father. The son cannot constitute a ma- 
jority of the Church; cannot, as moderator, throw the casting vote, and so 
rule over his father. Those minors who join the Church are believed to 
be mature enough to judge of repentance and faith, and so are held to have 
some power of general judgment. Where sons and fathers agree in senti- 
ment — which will be ninety-nine times in a hundred —the objection be- 
comes of no force; and in the rare exceptional cases there is some bad 
element which is the real cause of the difficulty, and which requires the first 
attention. 

This whole argument against minor suffrage rests upon a false view of 
the zature of the Christian Church. It seems to be taken for granted that 
the children who may become members will be unruly and disobedient. 
But the presumption should be the other way. What the opponents of 
minor suffrage ought to do, to be consistent, is to abandon the democratic 
Church polity, and take up some “strong” government — they think the 
Church requires a ‘‘ strong” government, and so would give it exclusively 
to adult males. 

Minor suffrage is a valuable means of educating the younger members; 
and of awakening their interest in, and strengthening their devotion to, the 
Church. 

2. Women ought not to be denied the right of suffrage in the Church. 

This question should be settled on its own merits, and without regard to 
the collateral question whether women ought to vote in the State — for the 
Church and the State are distinct and unlike in their nature. 
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(1.) It is urged that female suffrage is opposed to all the authorities of — 
Congregationalism for 250 years, and to its almost universal usage, except — 


in some of the Western churches. But it is thought to be probable that | 


this ‘‘ some,” in reality, includes a large majority of the Western churches. 
Indeed, if all the Congregationalists out of New England could be assem- 


bled in one place and asked —Is it Congregational for women to vote in 
Church matters? there is little doubt that the majority would answer — 


affirmatively. Nor can it be conclusively pleaded that because the Congres 
gationalism which has adopted this view is Western, it is therefore to bé 
ruled out on the ground of preconceived irregularity. One of the main 
points in the usage is to find out how woman-suffrage practically works. 
It is believed to be common among the Baptists, and to work well with 


them. We may leave the argument from usage, then, with the remark that — 


even if it were everywhere the custom in Congregational churches to ex- 


clude females from yoting, it would be at variance with fundamental Con- ~ 


gregational principles. John Robinson says a Church may consist of three 
members. Now, as things are, two of these would be sure to be women. 
But the sole male member could not perform the Church work alone. So 
it is a principle of Congregationalism that ‘‘eyvery member of a Church has 
equal essential rights, powers, and privileges, with every other member.” 
Either, then, the female members are not really members, or they have the 
same right to vote which the males have. 

(2.) But it is claimed that the Bible teaches exclusive male suffrage. 
1 Cor. xiv: 34, 35, and 1'Tim. li: 9-12, are the only passages which can, by 


any possibility, be construed as excluding women from the right of suffrage; _ 


but they both refer to public ministrations and public worship. So Bloom- 
field, Ellicott, Alford, and Olshausen. Barnes takes no such view as would 
exclude women from suffrage. Grant that women are not eligible to be 


teachers and officers; there is no indissoluble connection between voting — 


and office-holding. It does not appear from Scripture that a woman may 
not explain and defend her vote. 

It is further argued that the man is the head of the woman, and there- 
fore the woman must not vote; but this cannot be construed as justifying 
tyranny and injustice on the part of man toward woman. It needs to be 
proved, and not merely assumed, that this masculine headship disqualifies 
the woman from Church suffrage. 

It is also objected that if woman is allowed to vote in Church meetings 
she will ‘‘ usurp authority over the man;” but that only means that she 
should be womanly in her acts, and not push into masculine places and 
positions — not thatshe shall not vote in her own place. 

(3.) Again it is said that female suffrage is useless, will do no good, but 
will introduce an element of trouble. But doesn’t woman sometimes make 
trouble in a Church when she has no suffrage? As the female members 
always outnumber the male, is it not well to give them the opportunity to 
try what they can do with the ballot, and not decide in advance against 
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them. At least would it not be well to obtain the general sentiment of the 
sex, before refusing them the vote? 

There is no good reason, then, either from nature or revelation, why 
woman should be refused the right of suffrage in the Church; while com- 
‘mon sense, justice, and the fundamental principles of Congregationalism 
demand that she should have it. And if this is ‘‘ revolutionism,” it is only 
needful to remember that it is no new thing for the human race to maké 
progress through revolutions. 


To this Professor Bartlett replied, in the Advance of 26 March, 
1868, in a thorough reconsideration of the subject, which can only 
be very imperfectly hinted, in such a condensation as is possible 
here. 


After stating that his argument before published had brought to him 
unsolicited indorsements from some of the best minds in the denomina- 
tion, lay and clerical, West and East, including the preacher and the two 
assistant-moderators of the National Council, and other gentlemen of the 


- highest standing in theological seminaries, colleges, and the pastoral office; 


he proceeds to call attention to certain ‘‘ gross misstatements” of some of 
his positions, which had been made in Mr. Helmer’s reply, particularly as 
to having said that a Church having not men enough in it to manage its 
business affairs had better die — which he shows to have been a perversion 
of what he said. 

As to minor suffrage, Professor Bartlett sums up what has been said in 
its favor, thus: The privilege will practically amount to nothing; either 
there will not be many children, or they will not vote, or they will vote as 
their parents wish, or their votes will not affect the result; and, in reply, 
declares that it evades the manifest impropriety of giving to incompetent 
persons a right to vote, by raising the side issue that it will probably do no 
real hurt to let them do so. And, to the new argument, that, as the Church 
is a voluntary association, therefore all its members must have equal privi- 
leges, and so, if children are members, they must have the right to vote; . 
he answers that voluntary associations, as a matter of fact, very often ex- 
pressly assign unequal privileges to their members, —as Young Men’s 
Christian Associations (which sometimes have five classes of members, yet 
allow only one class to vote), and the A. B. C. F. M. (which has some thou- 
sand speaking, but only some two hundred voting, members); and that 
churches are more than voluntary associations — taking their charter and 
laws from Jesus Christ. He has ordained for them certain fundamental 
principles which sometimes require them to receive very young children. 
The obligation is to receive and guide them — not to be governed by them, 


for “* God is not the author of confusion ” The Church is to receive those 


who are too weak for doubtful disputation. So that there is nothing in 
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tion, which shuts it up to the misrule of children’s suffrage. 

Then, on the main question, whether females ought to vote in the ~ 
Church, the Professor, after glancing at the reply to what he had said be- 
fore, proceeds to speak of the Scripture argument, showing that his care- 
ful position that the management and control of Church affairs involved in 
female suffrage seems to be set aside by the express teachings of Scripture, — 
has been misstated, as if he had declared it to be ‘‘ prohibited” by those 
teachings; and, to the position taken by his opponents, that the passages 
to which reference is made refer to the public ministrations of the Church, 
and more particularly to public worship; he replies : — 

(1.) The distinction thus attempted between the public service and the — 
private or business meetings of the Church has no shadow of foundation in 
the Apostle’s language, or in the facts of those times. No such distinction 
then existed. There were no Church edifices until the third century. Their ~ 
meetings were much like our conference meetings with the pastor presid- 
ing; all alike public, and all alike private. 

(2.) The attempt to limit Paul’s prohibition to holding certain offices 
or to conducting public ministrations, is equally futile. He is not speaking 
of offices, but of procedures; not of official but of general participation; 
not of great set occasions, but ‘‘ when ye come together” as a Church every- 
where. 

(3.) The implied assertion that the grounds of the apostolic prohibisien 
are passing away, is equally baseless. These grounds are (a) that the 
subjection of the woman grew out of ‘“‘ the curse,” and Christianity should 
remove it. But Paul goes back of the curse to the creation: ‘‘ Adam was 
first formed, then Eve.” And, though reference is afterwards made to the 
fall, he no more intimates that this effect of the fall will be removed, than 
that death and child-bearing will. And Paul insists that these are ‘‘ the — 
commandments of the Lord.” No more is there help (6) from the plea that 
the rule was ‘“‘a hundred-fold more applicable and potent then,” because 
““woman was the slave of man.” But the Hebrew women were not slaves. — 
Elizabeth, Mary, Anna, Martha and Mary, Dorcas, Lydia, Phebe and ngs 
filla — these were no slaves. 

(4.) It is further said, these passages can have ‘‘no possible connection 
with suffrage. But (a) it is conceded on all hands that these passages do 
place the sexes on a very unequal footing. It is admitted that women can- 
not be pastors, teachers, or deacons, or conduct the public ministrations. 
The claim for suffrage thus comes forward under a heavy cloud of presump- 
tion against it. (d.) The positive prohibition to speak in Church meetings 
takes a very hostile, if not prohibitory, attitude towards female suffrage. 
It certainly destroys equal suffrage, at once. For the power to explain, 
justify, and advocate a vote, makes an immense difference in its value. And 
more than this, the prohibition to speak almost necessarily involves the pro- 
hibition to vote. Many an assembly admits speakers who are not voters; 


the relation of the constitution of a Church to that of a voluntary associa- _ 
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did any ever do the reverse? Arguing is but inchoate voting; and if the 
lower power be denied, the higher is denied a fortzor?. (c.) The reason 
rendered by the Apostle for his prohibition of Church speaking, directly 
precludes voting. Itis because the woman is to be ‘in subjection,” and 
not to exercise ‘‘ authority over the man.” The authority is in the hands 
of the majority of voters, and as our churches usually include more women 
than men, it must result, on the theory of the advocates of female suffrage 
in the Church, that the women will have the government of all the churches 
in their hands. The reasons of the Apostle, then, include voting, even 
more strongly than speaking. For he forbids the latter not merely of itself, 
but as an act of “‘ authority,” and not of ‘‘ subjection.” Forbidding it as 
one of a class of acts, he thereby forbids the whole class. Thus Bloom- 
field, Alford, and Barnes. (d.) The admitted position of the sex when this 
command was given, would necessarily apply the prohibition to suffrage as 
surely as to speech. The Jewish woman was completely and notoriously 
withdrawn from the general management of affairs, and never dreamed of 
exercising such control. (e.) A decisive comment on the spirit of these 
prohibitions is found in the fact that in no instance do the women appear 
to have participated in the voting and business of the apostolic Churches, 
but quite the contrary. 

After a brief reference to the view of most commentators that the pas- 
sage in the eleventh chapter of First Corinthians rebukes the speaking of 
women, as well as improper deportment and dress on their part, and the reit- 
eration of the obvious fact that the case of very feeble churches where there 
are no, or next to no, male members, furnishes exigencies to be dealt with as 
exceptions under the rule, and not as modifying the rule, Professor Bart- 
lett closes by declaring that it is very desirable to retain the sisters as a 
conservative element outside of the Church-business with its frequent ex- 
citements, — nothing is gained by attempting to be wiser than the word of 
God, — and by suggesting that many of the noblest women whom he has 
ever known, have felt, as many of the noblest men have felt concerning 
them, that it would be a positive loss to them, and not a gain, to enter 
the arena as voters and business managers, either in State or Church. 
They are content to wield their own potent, matchless influence in the 
sphere that nature and Scripture have pointed out to them so plainly; and 
have preferred to leave the management of public affairs to their brothers, 
husbands, mature sons, and Christian friends, whose heads, hearts, and 
hands they now command by the strongest spell that is known on earth. 


On the whole, then, we urge that the way of the fathers in this 
thing is best. It was the way in which they were led by the 
Spirit of all truth and grace. It was the way in which Christ 
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wanted them to go, and along which he blessed their steady 
steps. His Gospel has done much for woman, but not this. It 
has not reversed the laws of nature for her. In no way more 
truly can its blessed influence for her be described than in the” 
words of one of the latest eminent historians of the Church— _ 
[Schaff’s History of the Christian Church, p. 110] — when he 
says: — 


Christianity raises woman from the slavish position which she held 
both in Judaism and in heathendom, to her true moral dignity and import- 
ance; makes her an heir of the same salvation with man, and opens to her 
a field for the noblest and loveliest virtues, without thrusting her, after the 
manner of modern pseudo-philanthropic schemes of emancipation, out of 
her appropriate sphere of private domestic life, and thus stripping her 
of her fairest ornament and peculiar charm. 3 


Well says John Cotton— in a manuscript sermon never pub- 
lished — on this subject : — 


A woman ought to keepe her place of.subjection. Though more emi- 
nent in grace than your husbands, yet this gives you not power to usurp 
authority over those husbands, no more than a child or servant may be 
more eminent in grace than his parent or master, yet this does not take 
him off from obedience to them. 


B. 


Havine been requested to add a somewhat briefer form of Arti- 
cles of Faith and Covenant in one, more after the manner of the 
ancient churches of our faith in New England, I have been 
favored by a brother in our ministry, in this vicinity, with the fol- 
lowing, lately prepared for the use of his Church, and which 
seems to me very fit and beautiful for the adoption of those who 
desire some unessential modification — with a view of condensa- 
tion — of the more usual formule. It takes its place in the form 
of the order of reception, which we also give, in full : — 


[The candidates present themselves in the aisle before the pulpit, without 
notice given, while the minister is reading the following invitation: —] | 


Jesus saith, Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, and I 
will give you rest; take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me; for I am 
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meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest unto your souls; for My 
yoke is easy, and My burden is light. 

And the Spirit and the Bride say, Come; and let him that heareth say, 
Come; and let him that is athirst come; and whosoever will, let him take 
the water of life freely. 


[Then the minister addresses the candidates as follows : —] 


Dearly Beloved: You are here before God and many witnesses, to con- 
fess the Lord Jesus Christ. We trust that you appreciate the solemnity and 
the blessedness of this confession, and that He which hath begun a good 
work in you, will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ. 

We believe in God the Father Almighty, the Being of absolute perfec- 
tion, the Creator, Preserver, and Governor of the universe; who so loved 
the world that He gave His only-begotten Son for its redemption; 

And in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord; who was in the beginning 
with God, and was God; who became man and suffered to take away the 
sin of the world; in Whom alone we have redemption, being justified freely, 
through faith in His blood; Who rose from the dead, and ascended on 
_ high, and sitteth at the right hand of the Father, whence He shall come to 
judge the quick and the dead, punishing the wicked with everlasting de- 
struction from His presence, and receiving His people into His everlasting 
kingdom; 

And in the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, through Whom alone we being 
by nature children of wrath, are renewed and sanctified; by Whose inspi- 
ration the Scriptures are given; Who with the Father and the Son, to- 
gether one God, is supremely to be loved and served, and alone to be 
adored ; 

And in one Church on earth and in Heaven; and in one Baptism for the 
remission of sins; and in one Communion of the body and blood of 
Christ; and we look for the Resurrection of the dead, and the Life im- 
mortal. AMEN. 

This you truly ‘confess and heartily believe? 


[The candidates assent by bowing.] 


In the presence of God and this assembly, you do now freely and cor- 
dially enter into the everlasting covenant of grace. 
_ You do confess the Father Almighty, your Maker and Preserver, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, your Saviour and Master, and the Holy Spirit, your 
Sanctifier and Guide, to be your God. 

You do trust only in His sovereign grace and almighty power. 

And you do promise that you will henceforth faithfully endeavor to keep 
His commandments, and follow Him in all things; to walk with His disci- 
ples in love; and denying all ungodliness and worldly lusts, to live soberly, 
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righteously, and godly in this present world, looking for that blessed hope, 
and the glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ. — 


This you truly confess and heartily engage? 


[The candidates assent, as before, and baptism is here administered to those 
who have never been baptized. | 


We then, as members of this Church, 
[Lhe Church rise. | 


in the name of Christ, affectionately welcome you to His discipleship; to 
a share in the blessings and promises of His covenant; to a participation 
in the duties, privileges, and glories of His Church, and to the fellowship 


of that great multitude which no man can number, who have confessed Him ~ 


on earth, and who follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth. 

In token of our confidence and sympathy, and as a pledge of our broth- 
erly kindness and love, take the hand of welcome, and remember the words 
of the Lord Jesus, how he said; — 


[Here the minister takes each new member by the hand in turn, repeating to 
each some appropriate saying of Fesus. Then, the Church still standing, 
he proceeds, as follows : —] 


And now, beloved in the Lord, whereas in former time ye [you] were | 


without Christ, being aliens [an alien] from the commonwealth of Israel, 
and strangers [a stranger] from the covenants of promise, having no hope, 
and without God in the world; now, therefore, ye [you] are no more stran- 
gers [a stranger] and foreigners [a foreigner], but fellow-citizens [a fellow- 
citizen] with the saints, and of the household of God, and are built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being 
the chief Corner-stone. 
For this cause, 


[All take the customary attitude of prayer.| 


we bow our knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the 
whole family in Heaven and earth is named, that He would grant you, ac- 
cording to the riches of His glory, to be strengthened with might by His 
Spirit in the inner man; that Christ may dwell in your hearts [heart] by 
faith; that ye [you], being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to 
comprehend, with all saints, what is the breadth, and length, and depth, 


and height, and to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, that - 


ye might be filled with all the fulness of God. 
Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us, unto Him be 
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glory in the Church by Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, world without 
end. AMEN. 

The peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep your hearts 
and minds in the knowledge and love of God, and of His Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord; and the blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, be amongst you, and remain with you always. AMEN. 


[A form of covenant to be adopted and SIGNED where this form of 
admission is used. | 


COVENANT OF THE CHURCH. 


We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, do hereby solemnly promise, 
that, as members of this Church of Christ, we will faithfully endeavor to 
honor it in our conduct and life; to give diligent attendance upon its ser- 
vices and ordinances; to refrain from opposing its faith; to submit to its. 
rules and discipline; to labor and pray for its increase, purity, and peace; 
and to walk with its disciples in love, seeking and improving opportunities 
to minister to them. 


C. 


CONGREGATIONALISM AT THE SOUTH.—The National Council 
of 1865,.earnestly recommended the endeavor by all proper 
means to extend our system and found distinctively Congregational 
churches at the South, whence in the old days of slavery they had 
been almost entirely excluded. The Midway Church in Georgia, 
founded in Massachusetts in 1695, and emigrating thither, is said 
indeed to be still alive, and to have “ preserved its Congregation- 
alism intact to the present time.”? There were two or three 
other scattered churches in Maryland and Virginia;? perhaps 
ene in South Carolina ;* but they had either perished in body, or 
spirit, or both, long before the Council. Since the close of the 
war of the rebellion, the way has been open, as it never was be- 
fore, for the planting of the purely democratic churches of free- 


_ dom, in the name of our Polity, on the old soil of slavery. And 


although such procedure necessarily challenges the hatred of all 
ex-rebels, and throws the labor and cost of the work upon the 


1 See Congregational Quarterly, April, 1868, p. 171. 
2 Ibid. p. 209. 8 bid. July 1860, p. 347. 
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few who have been loyal through all, and upon the freedmen; 
still, largely under the wise fostering of the American Missionary ~ 
Association, there has been good success. Our last statistics re-_ 
port more than forty Congregational churches in Missouri. There 
are already six in Tennessee, five in Georgia, two in Texas, and 
at least one each in North, and South Carolina, and Louisiana. 


D. 


Can “TELL IT UNTO THE CHURCH” MEAN TELL IT UNTO 
THE E_pers?—My attention has been called to an earnest criti- 
cism upon the view taken in the text, in which it is argued that 
the command of Christ “tell it unto the Church” does not neces-— 
sarily require an appeal to the popular assembly, but admits of 
reference to a representative body — whatever that may be. This 
is urged for seven reasons, as follows: — (1.) Words of popular 
import often have a representative meaning, as when a prisoner 
appeals to his country, ‘‘ which country, gentlemen of the jury, 
you are,” ‘the people in Congress assembled,” &c.; and Numb. 
XVii: 2, 3, Joshua xxi: 2; 2 Cor. xi: 24, and other passages, are 
cited from the Bible as specimens of similar verbal usage in it. 
(2.) The Church in Jerusalem was too large to have admitted 
of a practical application of this injunction to the whole body. 
(3.) Any interpretation of Christ’s words which may require the 
plaintiff and his friends and witnesses, and the defendant’s friends. 
and witnesses, to vote upon the final verdict, imposes a tax upon 
human nature which Christ would hardly have laid upon it. 
(4.) The word itself, éxxdyoia, has a representative meaning. | 
There are thirty-two instances in the Septuagint where it has 
this meaning. And in Acts xv: 3, ‘being brought on their way 
by the Church,” &c., is it to be supposed that the entire member- 
ship escorted Paul and Barnabas? (5.) In the light of the cir- 
cumstances of its utterance, the probabilities are in favor of a) 
representative interpretation of the word. When Christ said this, | 
as a matter of fact, there was no organized local Christian Church | 
existing; while the Jewish usages would naturally suggest a. 
representative import. (6.) Paul gives directions which require 


id 
” 
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the representative idea, and provide for a committee, or board, of 
some kind, as 1 Cor. vi: 5. (7.) The New Testament provides 
for the organization in each Church of a board of elders to “‘ con- 
sider” matters, &c.; and if the word ‘‘ Church” in a representa- 
tive sense refers to them, all is clear. 

To the first and fourth of these it is sufficient to reply, that, 
granting all which they claim, nothing is proved as to whether 


_ the word ‘‘ Church” here is to be taken in an exact or representa- 


tive sense. To the second and fifth, it is enough to say that Christ 
was laying down a law for all time, and not for that particular 
year and spot. To the third, it is ample to suggest that practical 
difficulties of the kind suggested, it is believed, occur at least no 
oftener in Congregational churches, than in those which carry the 
matter before the elders.1_ The sixth relates to a different matter 
altogether. So does the seventh, so far as it has any Scriptural 
foundation underneath it. So that there is nothing here of force 


enough to shake the conclusion reached in the argument of this 


volume. The real question is, what does the word éxxAyota mean 
in these words of Christ; what did he mean by them, and what 
did he intend for his people to suppose he meant by them. On 
that question, I add to what has been cited in the body of this 
work the following from the American edition of Lange which 
has since appeared, and which adds the erudition of Dr. Schaff to 
that of the German author. This says: — 


- Here [Matt. xviii: 17] ék«Anota is used in the sense of a particular or 
local congregation, as often in the Epistles, while in xvi: 18 it means the 
church uwzzversal, since no individual congregation (or denomination) has 
the promise of indestructible life. Compare on éxxAnoia and its proper 
translation the critical note on p. 293.7 


1 See the case detailed in the note on pp. 260, 261, of this volume. 
2 That note is as follows—transcribed in full, on account of its thoroughness and import- 


ance : — 
All the English versions before Queen Elizabeth, except that of Wiclif (which reads chirche), 


translate kkAnota by the corresponding English word congregation ; but the Bishop’s Bible sub- 
stituted for it church, and this, by express direction of King James, was retained not only here, but 


in all other passages of the New Testament, in the revised and authorized version of 1611. Among 


German translators and commentators, the Roman Catholics (van Ess, Arnoldi, Allioli) render 
éxkAnota by the term Kirche (church); while the Protestant translators and commentators (Luther, 
John Friedr. von Meyer, Stier, de Wette, Ewald, H. A. W. Meyer, and Lange) render Gemeinde 
(congregation). The Greek ExkAgoia, from éKkaAéw, to call out, to summon, occurs 114 times in 
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Roman Catholic interpreters are entirely in error in explaining the 


passage: tell it to the dzskofs. Even De Wette and Vitringa go beyond — 


the text, in supposing that it applies to the function of the rulers of the 
Church as arbitrators or judges on moral questions. On the contrary, 


the éxxAyota is in this passage put in antithesis to the question touching the _ 


peilwv év TH BaclAcia Tov obpavdv. Hence this would have been the most un-— 
suitable place for any thing like the sanction of a hierarchy. : 


To this Dr. Schaff appends the following from Alford : — 


That écxAnoia cannot mean the Church as represented by her rulers, 
appears by vv. 19, 20, where amy collection of believers is gifted with the 
power of deciding in such cases. 


E. 


CoNGREGATIONALISM THE MoTHER oF ForEIGN Mission&. — 
It is so clear that he who runs may read it, and he who does not 


the New Testament (twice in the Gospel of Matthew, but in no other Gospel, 24 times in the Acts, 
68 times in the Epistles, 20 times in Revelation), and corresponds to the Hebrew dnp: It is not 
i 
to be confounded with the more spiritual and comprehensive term kingdom of God, or kingdom of 
heaven, so often used by our Saviour. It means generally any popular convocation, congregation, 
assembly, and in a Christian sense the congregation of believers called out of the world and conse- 
crated to the service of Christ. Itis used in the New Testament (1) in a gexerval sense, of the 
whole body of Christian believers, or the church uuziversal, Matt. xvi: 18; 1 Cor. xii: 28; Gal. iz 
13; Eph. i: 22 (and in all the passages where the church is called the dody of Christ); 1 Tim. iii = 
15; Heb. xii: 23, etc. ; (2) more frequently in a articular sense, of a local congregation, as in 
Jerusalem, in Antioch, in Ephesus, in Corinth, in Rome, in Galatia, in Asia Minor, etc.; hence, 
also, it is often used in the plural, e.g, al éxxAnolat THe Aoiac, 1 Cor. xvi: 19; al &kKAnotat 
TOV ENVOV, Rom. xvi: 4; the seven churches, Rev. i: 4, 11, 20, etc. The Saviour Himself makes _ 
use of the word only twice, viz.: in our passage, where it evidently means the church uzéversal, 
which alone is indestructible, and in Matt. xviii: 17, where it can be understood only of a docad 
church or congregation (¢e// z¢ to the church). John never uses the term except in his third Epistle. 
The word church is properly no translation of ékxAnota at all, but has etymologically a different 
meaning, being derived from the Greek KupiaKov, 2. e., belonging to the Lord, through the medium 
of the Gothic, whence also the cognate terms in the Teutonic and Slavonic languages, the German 
Kirche, the Scotch kirk, the Swedish kyrka, the Danish kyrke, the Russian zerkow, the Polish 
cerkiew, the Bohemian zyrkew. (Leo, Ferienschriften, Halle, 1847, derives the word irom the Cel- 
tic cyrch or cylch, 2. e., centre, meeting:place; but this would not explain the introduction of the 
word into the Slavonic nations, who received Christianity from the Greek church.) The word churvh 


is now used both in the general and in the particular sense, like kKAnoia, and in addition to this 
also in a third sense, viz., of a buz/ding, or house of worship (Eusebius, W7zs¢. Zcel., ix: 10, calls the 
meeting houses of the Christians Kupiakd oikeid). As regards the English translation of ékA7= 
oia, a number of modern commentators advocate a return to the term congregation throughout the 
whole New Testament. But it is neither possible nor desirable to expel the term church from the 


_ ere 
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run cannot disprove it, that those foreign missions by which the 
faith of the early Church passed over upon the Gentiles, were 
Congregational missions. In the Acts of the Apostles, we find, 
from first to last, in all those measures by which the Gospel was 
carried to the ‘‘ regions beyond,” the simple, distinctive elements 
of the Congregational way. It was not Christian individualism. 
Dr. Hopkins, indeed, said, in his Jubilee sermon at Boston, in 
1860, that ‘‘it does not appear that Christianity was originally 


_ propagated by any kind of associated action, whether of a Church, 


or churches, or ¢Ae Church. The command to preach the Gospel 
was not to churches, as such, but to individuals.”? It is true, that 
the first command to missions — which was the last command of. 
Christ — was addressed to his disciples as individuals; yet still, in 
some sense, to them as individuals associated by the bonds of dis- 
cipleship, — as an organism, — with an inference that they should 
confer together as to the details of the work, and assist each other in 


them ; so that the result of all should be, first, possible, and, sec- 


ond, symmetrical and exhaustive. But the first specific instruction 
given, under this general command, was given to a Church, as 
such, —not to Saul and Barnabas themselves individually to go 
as missionaries, but to the Congregational Church at Antioch, to 
“separate,” and send them forth, as such. And the record of 
obedience to the command is a record of what the Church did: 
*¢ And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their hands on 
them, THEY sent them away.” This was a purely Congregational 
procedure. If Jerusalem were mother of them all, and Peter 
were Pontiff, why was there not some show of command, or at 
least permission thence? Where were the Bishops, —if there 
were any,—that they did not give these men the zmPosztion of 
their hands? Nay, where was the Presbytery? There were 
already many local churches existing, not far asunder. Three or 
four years before this date, we read, ‘‘ then had the churches rest 


English Bible, which has long since become the full equivalent of the Greek éxkAnaia. We might 
use church, where the word signifies the whole body of believers, and congregation, where a par= 
ticular or local assembly of Christians is intended. But even this is unnecessary. The Geneva 
Bible also employed the term church in a few passages, though not in ours, where it seems to me io 
be more appropriate than congregation. —[Lange on Matt. p. 293.] 

1 Memorial Volume, A. B.C, F. M., p. 32. 
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throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria ;” implying, at the 
minimum, as many as six, —the plural number for each of three 
Provinces. Where was the Presbytery, that they lost this glorious — 
opportunity of identifying themselves with the first entry in that_ 
great volume whose last page of record shall glow in golden let- 
ters with the legend, ‘the kingdoms of this world are decome the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ”? There is no other 
conclusion possible, than that the primitive Congregationalism 
founded and carried forward primitive missions. 

It has been usual to claim that modern Protestant missions — 
Catholic missions, so called, need not be brought into the account, © 
for they preach the Gospel to no creature —had their first exem-_ 
plification, when, in 1557, Villegagnon, a Knight of Malta, under 
the patronage of Henry II. of France, founded a French colony 
on the soil of Brazil. But a closer examination of the transac- 
tion,!_as revealed in the letters of an eye-witness, establishes the - 
fact, that this was not a mission at all. About the same date, we 
have been told, Gustavus Vasa, of Sweden, founded a mission 
among the Lapps. But his process was so borrowed from the 
material policy of Rome, — the people being ordered to assemble 
at stated periods to pay their taxes and be Christianized, — that 
the frosts of that Northern paganism relaxed, in consequence, 
little or nothing of their ancient rigor. 

In neither of these endeavors is to be discerned the presence of 
any intelligent, tender consideration of the heathen as just such 
lost sinners as other men are, stumbling upon the dark mountains 
of their idolatry, and needing to be saved — and capable of being 
saved —by the same grace of God in Christ Jesus, which saves 
other men. 

The establishment of modern missions upon this fundamental | 
idea of the Gospel, was reserved for the Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England. Their study of the Acts of the Apostles, in their en- 
deavor to establish again the original Church foundations which 
had been removed, led them to drink so deeply afresh of the old 
fountain as to make them evolve once more the idea of the primi- 
tive missions. It was one great element of the desire with which 


1 See Life of Calvin, ii: 360. 
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John Robinson and his Church desired to come to-this country, that 
they might lay ‘‘ some good foundation, or at least make some good 
way thereunto, for y® propagating and advancing y® gospell of 
y° kingdom of Christ in those remote parts of the world.” Their 
early charters distinctly recognized the missionary character of 
their design. The first seal of the Massachusetts Company bore 
the figure of an Indian, with the legend, ‘‘ Come over and help 

Ss,” proceeding out of his mouth. ‘Oh that you had converted 
some before you had killed any!” was Robinson’s touching re- 
sponse to the news that blood had been shed, and life taken, in 
their first serious conflict. The Massachusetts General Court 
made the first formal appropriation of money to the support of 
Christian missions that was ever made. And when Thomas 
Mayhew began to labor with the Martha’s Vineyard Indians in 
1642, and Thomas Bourne with the Mashpee Indians, and John 
Eliot to preach to those on Nonantum Hill in 1646, they began to 
do what has since been taken up and carried forward by so many 
Boards and great societies all round the world. And Eliot’s 
Indian Bible, printed at Cambridge in 1661-3, was the pioneer of 
the more than one hundred different versions of the Scriptures 
which now carry the oracles of God in their own tongue to almost 
every nation under heaven. 

Well might good old Major Gookin, in his enthusiasm, say : 
*¢ Here we may behold the real fulfilling of those precious promi- 
ses made to Jesus Christ, ‘that God will give him the Heathen 
for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for his 

' possession ;’ and thereupon take occasion to praise God, and en- 
courage our faith and hope in him, for a further and more ample 
fulfilling of his good word in that respect.” ! 


F. 


DANGEROUS TENDENCIES IN THE CONGREGATIONALISM OF 
THE Day.— To be forewarned is to be forearmed. And there is 
sometimes more wisdom in being too anxious, than in not being 


1 1 Mass. Hist. Coll. i: 223. 
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anxious enough. Two or three suggestions will, it is hoped, be 
borne with kindly, — as they are meant. 

1. In some cases, there seems to be too great a tendency in the 
Congregationalism of our day toward practical Independency. 
We are Independent churches. That is one truth, and a very im- 
portant one. But we are also Congregational, affiliated, frater- 
nized churches. That is another truth. And who shall say that 


oi 


it is not an equally important one,—in some of its results upon — 


the community and the common good, a more important one? In 
the comparison of the practical working of our system with that 
of our English brethren, we are always impressed with the advan- 


tage, in many respects, which our Congregationalism has over ~ 


their Independency. But there is constant danger that it will be 
forgotten that each Church is one member of a great family. So 
long as all goes well, and its Congregationalism puts no check 
upon the desires of a local confederation of believers, so long all 
is very good. But so soon as the cords of affiliation begin to draw 
tight to curb desire, then there is apt to be friction and fretfulness 
and scolding. If a Church becomes interested in, and desires to 
settle as its Pastor, some man whom the surrounding churches, 
assembled in council, cannot doctrinally indorse ; whose ordina- 
tion, therefore, they cannot conscientiously advise ; it may be very 
strongly tempted to say, ‘‘ Very well: if you won’t ordain him for 
us we will ordain him for ourselves, as we have the right to do; 
we will be Independent; it is a pity if we must be debarred from 
the possession of the man of our choice, because of the unreason- 
able prejudices of our neighbors in the matter!” Such a course 
has been hastily taken, more than once,—and repented of at 
leisure. 


**No man e’er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law;” 


and yet the law is good, if a man use it lawfully ; and, in the end, 
always proves to be better than anarchy. 

2. As the pendulum swings naturally from one extremity of its 
curve to the other, it almost inevitably happens that the occasional 
demonstrations, on the part of radical and thoughtless members of 
the denomination, of distrust of councils and dissatisfaction with 
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their advice, and of that practical leaning toward strict Indepen- 
dency, which I have noted, should cause its more conservative 
_ and thoughtful members to react toward actual centralization, and 
to cry out for a “strong” Church government. Essays will be 
written in favor of some ‘“‘ determinative” power for councils, and 
perhaps efforts be made — as they have occasionally been made 
by men of a certain class of thought and taste, from time imme- 
morial—to Presbyterianize Congregationalism. It may be hoped, 
however, that the good sense of the masses, under the guidance 
of the Spirit, will, in the end, check these erratic tendencies, and, 
keeping the centripetal and centrifugal forces fairly balanced, give 
to the future a Congregationalism radically intelligent, flexible, 
and free, on the one hand, while conservatively true to its ancient 
principles and standards, and to God’s word and Providence on 
the other. 

3. In the matter of “stated supplies,” so called, or ‘acting 
pastors,” as the later phrase is, there seems to be a dangerous ten- 
dency West and East. The number of these unsettled ministers 
staying a while with churches, has increased, in ten years, from 
562 in a total of 1,795 (1858), to 1,085 in a total of 2,064 (1868), 
—a proportion of .3130 to .5256, or a ratio of increase of .2126 
in the ten years. It is true, that something ought perhaps to be 
allowed for a more thorough distinguishing in the report in the 
latter year than in the former, inasmuch as, in 1858, there were 
280 whose exact relation was not specitied, while in 1868 there 
~ were only 106. But there is nothing to show that the proportion 
of unspecified ones in the latter year, who were settled, may not 
have been as great as in the former. 

Many ministers at the West seem so far to have come under the 
influence of that Methodism, which floats as a malaria in that 
atmosphere, that they are not willing to bind themselves to the 
service of any Church. While at the East, it is to be feared; there 
is an increasing number of churches which think it cheaper to 
‘‘hire preaching” than to settle a minister. Time will make all 
wiser; but it may be through a bitter experience, which it would 
be very desirable to all to have spared, if possible. 

4. In the matter of Evangelists, there are tendencies abroad which 
need to be watched and guarded against, or they may easily work 
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evil to the churches. Lay labor — which, in its place, is admir- | 
able — is increasingly popular, and in some parts of the country 
it almost seems as if the regular methods and work of the pastor 
and the Church were conceded to be merely ad z¢uterzm, until 
some other worker, some Evangelist, lay or clerical, can be 
brought in to reap the great harvest for the Lord. A 
I venture to insert at this point the clear and admirable judg-_ 
ment and testimony lately given on this very subject by one of the 
ablest minds of the West, of one who, with an Eastern training, 
has lived long enough on the other side of the Lakes to become 
thoroughly familiar with whatever is special in the needs of that 
part of the land, —I refer to Professor Joseph Haven, D.D., of the 
Theological Seminary at Chicago. In answer to the question, — 
‘““Do circumstances render the office of an Evangelist either 


necessary or desirable, at the present day?” Professor Haven 
says: — 


That is by no means certain. It is desirable, often, doubtless, to call in 
the aid of a fresh, strong mind to supplement the labors of a pastor already 
jaded, and worn out with the excitement and toil incident to a season of 
revival. There will be times when every pastor will need the help of his 
brethren; nor is there any reason why that help should not be freely given 
and freely employed. But is it necessary that a certain class of men should 
make this their specialty, and their chief or sole work, having it for their 
business to go about and, as the expression is, wet uf revivals? We confess 
we can see no reason for this, and no necessity of it. It may be said that. 
by devoting themselves exclusively to this work, they acquire more wisdom 
and experience in it, and know better what methods to adopt. That may 
be. Yet, as a matter of fact, the methods adopted by the professed | 
evangelist are often of a questionable nature, to say the least, nor does the” 
event always prove their superior wisdom. Even at the best, one would 
suppose that the more intimate acquaintance which a pastor must necessa- 
rily have with the condition and circumstances, the mental peculiarities, 
and the spiritual wants of his flock, would more than counterbalance any 
advantage which the professional revivalist may derive from his greater 
familiarity with the processes and methods in question. No one can so 
well judge what truth to present in a given case, and how to deal with any 
particular mind under given circumstances, as the pastor who knows the 
history and habits of that mind. The stranger, however skilful and well 
versed in all the tactics of warfare, draws the bow at a venture in such 
cases. The Spirit of God may indeed direct the flight of the arrow, and 
give it effect to the piercing of some closely mailed and stubborn heart; 
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but is not the Spirit of God quite as likely to render effective the weapon 
well and steadily aimed, as the bow drawn at a venture? 
While there are no very clear and positive advantages, then, in the 
- method now under consideration, there are on the other hand, as it seems 
to some of us at least, very serious objections to that method. 

If this plan be generally adopted, the churches and pastors will very 
naturally come by and by to expect an awakening of religious interest only 
in connection with such special and extra labors. And in proportion as 
they cease to expect they will cease to labor for it. They will no longer put 
forth those efforts, which, with the divine blessing, would result in the de- 
sired awakening. They will say, or if they do not say it, the tacit feeling 
will be, ‘‘ Oh it is of no use to take any measures looking towards a revival 
now; wait till Mr. or Mr. , the distinguished revivalist, comes 
along. He never fails.” 

In proportion as this feeling prevails ancther result will follow, equally 
disastrous. The churches will come to wxdervalue the regular labors and 
the legitimate office of the Christian pastor. It is almost impossible it 
should be otherwise. As compared with the more important work of the 
evangelist, his labors will seem to be of small account. Now we have yet 
to learn that the pastoral office and work are second to any other in the 
Christian Church, or need to be replaced by any other, in order to the most 
effective ministration and highest success of the gospel. Whatever tends 
to produce this impression, and leads men to undervalue in any degree the 
regular pastoral office, tends not to the welfare but the serious detriment of 
the Church and cause of Christ. 

And then, moreover, the effect on the revivalist himself must be injuri- 
ous. He will naturally, and almost inevitably, come to consider himself as 
one holding a superior office, and a more important trust, than is com- 
mitted to ordinary preachers of the gospel; engaged in a work above that 
of the regular Christian pastor; having a special function and mission to 
fulfil, to which he has been called, and for which he has been fitted by cer- 
tain special gifts and qualifications. The effect of such an impression, 
whether correct or groundless, will hardly be to promote humility and self- 
abnegation, but rather the reverse. Conceit and self-esteem, and spiritual 
vanity will be more likely to be the result. We do not say that such is in 
all cases the effect; but that it would be very likely to be in any case. 

The ship just entering or leaving the harbor needs the services of a pilot. 
That is his special function. Hesteps on board and assumes command, 
and the captain and crew are for the time subordinate. -Now something 
like this, in the opinion of some, is the condition of a Church passing 
through a revival. The navigation is difficult and requires the services of 
one whose peculiar function it is to do just this work —a spiritual pilot to 
step on board and take command. Too often, we fear, the revivalist looks 
upon himself as sustaining very much this relation to the regular pastoral 
office. Itis but a few weeks since we were told in the religious papers, 
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that the Rev. Mr. 
of religious feeling in (one of the largest churches in Western Mas-_ 
sachusetts), “was such as to justify” his staying and laboring among 
them! And what state of religious feeling, one cannot but ask, would jus-_ 
tify this man in staying and preaching the gospel to that people? Was the 
state of religious feeling such as to justify the pastor in staying? One 
would say if the religious feeling was low in that Church, then, of all places; 
that is the very one where an evangelist ought to set himself resolutely at 
work. The spiritual,condition of the Church, one would say, was not such” 
as to justify his leaving. : 

For the reasons now stated we are compelled to answer this question in 
the negative. We fail to see, in the condition and circumstances of the 
modern churches, any thing to require the services of a special class or 
order of men of the kind now described, and make them either necessary — 
or desirable. 3 

And we may add, in closing, that so far as we are aware, the men who ~ 
have labored with greatest ability and greatest success in revivals in this 
country, have for the most part been not professional evangelists, but pas- 
tors of churches. Such, for example, were President Edwards, and his co- 
laborers, and in our own time, Professor Finney, Dr. Lyman Beecher, and 
others. — [The Advance, 12 March, 1868. ] 


5. The last point in regard to which I desire to raise the ques- 
tion whether a danger. does not threaten our denomination is this — 
in the imitation, conscious or unconscious, of other denominations, 
to our own harm? It is the boast of Congregationalism, that it is 
so free and elastic in its spirit, that, so only two or three funda- 
mental principles be conceded and adhered to, it may adapt itself, 
in all its methods, to circumstances. It may worship God in any 
form it please, — without a liturgy, or in the use of any which 
meets the taste and satisfies the wants of a given congregation 3 


with ministerial robes or without them; in a barn, or on a com- | 
mon, or in a cathedral; and so on, ad débztum. This is all true; | 


and our system gains, in virtue of it, a flexibility which, if not 
abused, may be invaluable in fitting it for moods and exigencies 
which no other could meet so well, —perhaps could meet at all. 
Having such a power within our hands, we are in danger of 
being easily tempted to push it forward into too free use. And 
we need to be on our guard, and to remember that while Congre- 


gationalism can work faithfully, if need be, through any form, she - 
can work more congenially and usefully through those simple ones ~ 


which she most naturally secretes around herself, than through 


, a distinguished evangelist, did not think the state — 
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those which have been the suggestion of other, if not antagonist 

polities. That Congregational Church which should make its 

home in a cathedral, and order its worship according to the ritual 
usual there, would probably endanger its permanently healthful 
life. 

The chief danger, of this description, however, which threatens 
our churches, seems to be, that, in the West, where Methodism 
has so largely occupied, ‘if not pre-occupied, the ground, and has 
so impressed itself upon the popular mind, Congregationalists will 
go further in that direction—in the (perhaps unconscious) en- 
deavor to offer kindred inducements to the people — than they can 

_ do with safety. 

To this Methodist influence is most probably to be attributed 

that movement in so many Congregational churches at the West 
in favor of the voting and voice of females in the éxxdnoia. It 
seems to be felt that the Western people have become so familiar- 
ized to female speech, and so on, in Methodist meetings, that 
Congregationalists will not have a fair chance, in competition, to 
secure their attendance and interest, unless a concession be made 
in that respect. 

But I have tried to show (pp. 314-324) that this involves the 
overstepping of a line directly laid down by Paul at the command 
of God. This we have no right to do, to court favor with any- 
body, or to adapt ourselves to anybody’s prejudices. And unless 
appearances are greatly deceitful on this point, and on some 
points in which our theology most nearly touches the Methodist 
system, as well, there is need of care lest, in our endeavors. to 
be fraternal on the one hand, and to win our fair share of the 
popular good-will, on the other, we become untrue both to the faith 
and polity once delivered to the saints, and so offend God in seek- 
ing to gain and satisfy men. 

Careful study of the Bible, as it stands related to these subscety 
and of the fundamental principles of our system, will safely guide 
and guard us; and there cannot be too much of that, West or 
East. 
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G. 


Some Facts oF RECENT [RREGULARITIES.—It is wonderful 
how ignorant even those who seem in general to be intelligent 
Congregationalists are, of many of the practical features of the 
primitive and scriptural system. This is partly, no doubt, the con- 
sequence of the general impression which so largely prevails — 
and which is, in many places, so earnestly fostered by the friends 
of opposing polities —that Congregationalism is not so much a 
system, at all, as a general freedom from all system, —a permitting 
to its professors to do quite as they please. But it must be more 
largely due to an entire failure on the part of those who live under 
it to consider its first principles, and ¢hzzk ou¢ their fundamental 
and inevitable requisitions. It has no authoritative Book of canons 
and laws; it does not result from this circumstance, however, that 
it has not exact and definite laws, compliance with which insures 
prosperity to all who practise them, and the neglect or perversiog 
of which leads to endless complexity and trouble. 

It is simply proposed to set down here a few notes of facts of 
recent occurrence, which indicate ignorance or forgetfulness of de- 
nominational first principles, or some of them, on the part of those 
who, to say the least, might easily know better; in the hope of 
leading all who are interested, to avoid not only these, but kindred 
irregularities, in the future. 

1. A Church inviting itself on tts own Council. — This has 
happened more than once within five years, in New England; the 
Church calling a Council placing its own name first in the list of — 
churches invited. There may be, of course, abnormal cases in 
which such a course would be, in every sense, right and proper, — 
as where the Essex-street Church, in Boston, in Feb., 1866, called 
a Council to consider the interests of the cause of Christ in that 
community, itself having the same interest in the matter as every 
other, and no more. But in a Council, like those most common, 
in which a particular Church desires to submit a question either 
of the settlement or dismission of a pastor, or of the suitable ad- 
justment of a difficulty which is peculiar to itself, and to which it 
- is a party in interest, the case is very different; and all considera- 
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tions of Christian propriety combine to urge the absence of the 
Church and its representatives from that friendly tribunal before 
which its own acts are to come under advisement. And for it to 
insist upon being there, would look either like a want of confi- 
dence in its advisers if left unwatched, or like a desire to control 
their verdict, in a manner at once indelicate and unjust. What, 
in a civil case, would be thought of the party to a reference which 
should insist on sitting with the referees? 

The remedy for such a wrong procedure is at the point where 
the other churches invited act upon their letters-missive. Every 
such letter lays two questions before each Church receiving it, viz. : 
(1.) Will you join in Council for the purposes named? (2.) If so, 
will you, in violation alike of the proprieties of the case and of the 

~ usages of Congregationalism, consent to meet in such Council as a 

party in judgment, the main party in interest? If every Church 

receiving such an invitation would vote to stay at home, until a 

- more modest and Congregational letter-missive should solicit their 

presence ; the party attempting such a procedure would be driven 

into literal Independency, or forced to become really Congrega- 
tional, according to its name and fame. 

2. A Council issuing Letters dismisstve. — A Council contain- 
ing among its members some of the most eminent pastors of our 
denomination in New England, a few years since so far misjudged 
its own prerogatives as to authorize its officers to give letters of 
Church dismission to the parties calling it; and that folly was 
repeated, in 1867, by a Minnesota Council, which instructed its 
Moderator and Scribe to issue similar letters. In both cases the 
Councils were 4x-parte; called by members who had applied to 
their churches for letters of dismission in the usual form, and been, 
as they conceived, unjustly denied. The Councils looked into the 
facts, became satisfied that the letters had been wrongly withheld, 
and that, by Congregational usage, the parties were fully entitled 
to them; and then — jumped at the conclusion, that, since they 
ought to have them, and no other way seemed to offer itself of 
procuring them, they [the Council] had the right, and duty, 
of issuing them. 

But, not being the Church to which these members belonged, 

the Council could not dismiss them to any other Church; and not 
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being a tribunal having power over the Church offending, it could 
not compel it to grant such letters. : 

The only thing which these Councils had the power and the 
right to do, and the exact thing, therefore, which they ought to 
have done, was to instruct their Moderator and Scribe to give the | 
parties letters certifying to the facts, stating that they seem” 
to be fairly entitled to the letters which are wrongly withheld, 
and advising that, in the judgment of the Council, azy Church re- 
cetving them without letters would be justified in so doing. . 

3. Hasty Fudgments of Counctls.— Many instances have come 
to the writer’s knowledge within a few years — to which it would 
be quite inexpedient to make definite allusion here —in which — 
Councils (sometimes, apparently, moved to do so by the Provi- 
dential presence of a strong majority previously inclined toward 
one view of the case to be submitted rather than another —as_ 
where one-half of the Council has been selected by each party 
from those supposed to be especially its friends, and several called 
by one side have failed to be in attendance, although a quorum is 
present— ) have proceeded, in a rapid and seemingly arbitrary © 
manner, to hurry along the case, to rule out evidence, or to close” 
the hearing, long before one side has had opportunity to adduce 
all the testimony desired. In one such case, five members of the 
Council felt called upon solemnly to protest against its result, on_ 
the ground that it had expressly declined to hear the case with 
sufficient fulness to put within its reach the materials of fair and 
complete decision and advice. 

It is of the utmost consequence for Ecclesiastical Councils to 
remember that all their power and influence over the churches, 
and the community, are moral, and not legal; their decisions hay- 
ing so much weight as there is weight in the pious good sense 
and sound reason that are in them, and no more. Remembering 
this, they may be aided to consider, as they are about their work, 
that every failure to rise to the strictest and most absolute integ- 
rity, and the most honorable and Christian candor in every par- 
ticular, must necessarily, so far, detract from the moral force of 
their result, and tend to make their labor vain! 

4. Unauthorized and unfair action of Associations and Con- 
ferences. —Our Congregationalism is in continual danger of 
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being Presbyterianized by the influence which works into it, some- 
times consciously and sometimes unconsciously, from. the partici- 
pation of those who have been trained under the Genevan System, 
and who seem to be utterly unable ever to cognize the fact that 
there is absolutely nothing in the Congregational way which 
corresponds to the College of Elders, the Synod, or the Presby- 
tery — having authority. 

Our Associations of ministers are purely voluntary bodies — as 
much so as a village debating club, or a temperance society. As 
such they have the right to receive members on their own terms, 
and to reject and exclude them, as they may be pleased to enact. 
But they have, and can have, no power over the professional status 
of those members. And yet the assumption has been made, and 
sought to be acted upon, that expulsion from a ministerial Associa- 
tion is tantamount to, and ought to be regarded as, deposition 
Srom the ministry. But no point of Congregational order is bet- 
ter settled than that deposition from the Congregational ministry 
must be done by the Church to which the offender belongs, with 
and through advice and action of a Council specially called for 
that purpose.* 

Our Conferences of Churches, also, are composed of delegations 
from the churches of a neighborhood, for purposes of mutual 
spiritual consultation, fraternity, and friendship; and are all- 
planted on the fundamental principle that they can never assume, 
or exercise, any ‘‘ jurisdiction” over the churches. Yet the en- 
deavor has been made, by expulsion of a Church from a Confer- 
ence, to disfellowship it, and throw it beyond the circle of the 
denomination ; and other churches who, after that, have continued 
to exercise towards it the usual courtesies, have been censured as 
violating our system and favoring error, or at least laxity. But 
nothing is clearer than that by Cambridge Platform every Church 
remains in good fellowship in the denomination, until it has been 
formally disfellowshipped by the action “ of the third way of com- 
munion;” while the modern practice has ever been, at least, to 


1 See John Robinson’s Works, iii: 431 ; Answer of the Elders, 77; Cambridge Platform, c. 
viii: 7; Mather’s Ratio Discipline, 162-177; Upham’s Ratio, 169-176; Punchard’s View, 209= 
_ 212; Cummings’s Congregational Dictionary, 251-253 ; Manual of Maine General Conference, 
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require a formal result of Council to pronounce upon the heresy, — 
or other ill conduct, of a Church, before it can be counted out of 
the sisterhood.’ 

5. Unchristian Action on the Part of Churches. — A Congre- 
gational Church, one would think, ought to be the very last place | 
in which a member would receive injustice. But such is the 
infirmity of human nature, even when partially sanctified, and 
such is the ease with which good men sometimes forget what be ~ 
the first principles of the oracles of God, that they need that ‘ one 
teach them again.” I mention a few points suggested by recent 
cognizance on my own part of gross forgetfulness on the part of — 
churches of the rights of their members or the proprieties of 
Church action. 

(a.) Factitious Majority. — While it will usually be impossible 
for all Church action, especially where difficulties exist, to be abso- 
lutely unanimous, the endeavor should always be made to haverit 
as neatly so as possible; and the greater the importance of the 
question at issue, and the higher the range of feeling excited by it, 
the more is such unanimity to be desired, and the more should 
it be striven for. It can very seldom indeed be wise and best for 
a Church to proceed to the excision, or even to the grave censure, 

_of a member by a bare majority vote. This is recognized by 
many churches to that degree that they make it one of their stand- 
ing rules, that every such vote shall require the concurrent assent. 
of two-thirds of the male members present at the regular meeting 
when the action is taken. Yet cases have occurred, and that.re- 
cently, where members have been cut off by a bare majority, and 
that majority manufactured to order, by methods that were fla- 


vored more strongly with the odor of the hustings’ than of the 
sanctuary.” 


1 The proposition of the “ Articles of Government and Fellowship” which received the gen- 
eral indorsement of the Boston Council of 186s, on this point was the following : — 

“A council orderly assembled to advise concerning the acts and administrations of a church, 
and finding that such church deliberately receives and maintains doctrines which subvert the founda- 
tions of the Christian faith, or that it wilfully tolerates and upholds notorious scandals, or that it 
persistently disregards and contemns the communion of churches, may, after fit admonition, advise 
the churches to withhold from that erring church all acts of communion till it shall give evidence of 
reformation. And any church, after due admonition, may call [such] a council.”? —[Wational 
Congregational Council, p. 122.] 

2 In one case action was effected by a majority of three, made up by one non-resident brought 
back for the occasion, one minor, and one person of feeble mind—at least evidence to that effect 
came before the council which reviewed the case. 
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(6.) Discipline without the Preparatory Steps. — As has been 


_ urged in the body of this work (p. 193) it is almost always best — 


_ perhaps always, unless peculiar circumstances stand in the way — 
' for the private steps of discipline to be taken, even in every most 
notorious case of public and scandalous offence. But some churches 
either grossly misinterpret, or wholly ignore, these, in proceeding 
to deal with offenders, and so, to say the least, needlessly compli- 
cate the case. 

In one case a Church suspended a brother, the first step of disci- 
pline according to the 18th of Matthew never having been taken, 
and the second less than half'an hour before the preferring of 
charges in Church meeting. Another Church excommunicated a 
member when the first step only had been taken, and a letter had 
_ been written proposing an interview for the purpose of taking the 
_ second, and the party had replied, naming an evening when he 
should be happy to see the brethren, but the Church tabled charges 
~ against him, and proceeded upon them before that (reasonable) 
time arrived. Another Church suspended, and subsequently ex-~ 
communicated, a member without any pretence at taking either of 
the preliminary steps, when there was nothing in the circum- 
stances of the case to furnish the slightest reasonable excuse for 
such omission. Two of these are among the oldest Congregational _ 
Churches in New England. 

(c.) Yudgment without a Fair Trial.—One Church suspended 
a brother in his absence, without summons or testimony. In 
another case, a brother had had a difficulty concerning some com- 
mercial transactions with another, and the Examining Committee 
undertook to settle the matter between them. Failing to do so, 
that Committee — no private labor having previously taken place 
— reported to the Church eight formal specifications of ‘* unchris- 
tian conduct” on the part of the brother first-named, concluding 
with the recommendation that he be suspended from Church privi- 
leges therefor. The Church — not having been assembled for the 
purpose, or with any expectation of the trial of the man; in his 
absence (made necessary by bodily indisposition), and without 
even citing him to appear and answer; without giving him any 
official notice of the nature of the charges made against him, or 
_ the source and quality of the testimony relied upon to prove them, 
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or any opportunity whatever to reply to them in its presence; 
without even so much as any rehearsal before the assembled breth- 
ren of the evidence which was claimed by the Committee to 
sustain the charges—immediately adopted the report of the 
Committee, including its final recommendation, and thereupon _ 
proceeded to notify Mr. that he had been “ suspended from ™ 
their communion.” Mr. applied for a copy of. the charges 
upon which he had been thus summarily judged ; but from two to 
three months elapsed before his application was granted. Some 
months after he addressed a communication to the Church, urging — 
that their action had been irregular and injurious, — being par- 
ticularly oppressive in the fact that he had been condemned by _ 
the Church, without a hearing before it, — and respectfully re- 
quested that the vote of suspension should be rescinded, and he be - 
restored to the condition in which he stood before its passage, or 
that the Church unite with him in submitting the whole matter to— 
the advice of a Mutual Council. The Church declined to rescind 
its vote, and laid the proposition for a Mutual Council upon the 
table. On the fifteenth day of the month following, this request — 
for a Council was taken from the table, and formally declined, 
after which, with no further citation, charge, hearing, or testi- 
mony, the Church proceeded to vote to excommunicate this 
brother. The vote stood eighteen in favor; none against; seven 
present not voting —in a Church of perhaps fifty resident male 
members. 

Another Church proceeded to try a member —a retired minister 
of the Gospel in good and regular standing before and since—_ 
without legal citation to trial; upon charges of so vague and gen- 
eral a description as to be worthless before a civil court ;’ allowed 
the chief prosecutor to be chief witness; admitted hearsay evi- 
dence and affidavits taken when the accused could have no oppor- 
tunity to cross-examine the deponents; and excommunicated him 
when he was not present to defend himself, or to explain 6ér reply 
to the charges and the evidence! 

(d.) Refusal to grant a Mutual Council.— There are four 
pleas upon which the request of a member desiring to refer mat- 
ters in contest between himself and the Church to a Mutual Coun- 
cil has sometimes been refused: (1) the blunt averment that they 
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don’t believe in Councils anyway; (2) on the ground that it isa 
perfectly clear case, and there is no need of a Council; (3) on the 
ground that the party is guilty— whether the action of the Church 


‘has been technically right in every particular, or not— and really 


deserves his sentence, and so ought not to have a Council; and 
(4) on the ground that he is an uneasy, quarrelsome member, and 
would be making a fuss about something else if this were not up, 
and so a Council will do no good. It is not impossible that each 
of these, with the exception of the first, may sometimes be a valid 
reason for refusing to such an applicant a Mutual Council. But 
there can be no doubt that they have sometimes been made use of 
most unwisely to bluff off and annoy a really good man who is 
suffering wrong from his brethren, and who has a fair and unques- 
tionable right, under our Congregational system, to have his griev- 
ances passed upon by a Mutual Council. A Church may not like 
Councils, nevertheless if it is a Congregational Church, it ought to 


_ employ them in those emergencies for which they are peculiarly 


adapted, and in which they offer us aid toward light and peace no 
other way accessible. And if it be a “clear case” to the Church, 
it is not so to the party who is suffering under censure, and as the 
object is “‘ to gain thy brother,” it may be, and most probably is, 
the duty of the Church to concede to him this much — to allow of 
a fair revision of all that has taken place between him and them. 
And if he really is guilty, that only makes it of the more conse- 
quence to treat him with utmost possible Christian fairness, that 
he may have no valid reason of complaint to comfort himself with, 
but may be left to the unmitigated pressure of his conscience. 
And if it be true that he is a quarrelsome member, it may be that 
the exposition of that fact which would be made before a Mutual 
Council would shame him into future placidity and peace; a 
result not at all likely to be reached by what seems to him its 
arbitrary refusal. 

Of course a Church ought to consider every such request as 
presenting a question which has two sides, but if it would do as 
it would be done by in all such cases, Hx-parte Councils would 
be less frequent, and the general good would be more promoted. 
Every /x-parte Council — as the rule — is a proof of the wrong 


refusal of some Church to grant a Mutual Council. 
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And where a Church feels bound — after the frankest, fullest, — 
and kindest consideration, to decline a request for a Mutual Coun- — 
cil, it will gain moral power in the community by utmost courtesy 
towards the party, if an Ax-garte Council be called. To refuse 
the use of its Chapel for the session of such a Council, and the aid 
of its records and papers to its investigations, as was lately done 


in this vicinity, is both to be, and to seem to be unlovely, if not 
unchristian. 


H, 


Goop REsutTs oF THE NationaL Councit oF 1865.— This — 
Council at Boston will ever be regarded as marking an important ~ 
era in the Congregationalism of the land. It assimilated, frater-_ 
nized, consolidated, and homogenized it. It prepared the way 
for the cessation of many old hostilities, and the formation of 
many new friendships. Particularly it broadened the platform of 
the churches, so that New and Old School can stand comfortably 
together upon it, without crowding each other off. And it stimu-— 
lated the zeal of the denomination, as such, to attempt great things 
and expect great things for Christ and his cause, in this second 
formative period which is coming out of the chaos of the old 
past, through the war of the rebellion. i 

Among the immediate results of the Council stand prominent 
the *‘ Declaration of Faith” which it adopted, and the treatise on 
** Church Government and Fellowship ” to which it gave its gen- 
eral adhesion. For the convenience of those readers who may 
not have them at hand elsewhere, I add here the former, and the ; 
briefer form, or epitome, of the latter: 


DECLARATION OF FAITH. 


Standing by the rock where the Pilgrims set foot upon these shores, 
upon the spot where they worshipped God, and among the graves of the 
early generations, we, Elders and Messengers of the Congregational 
churches of the United States in National Council assembled — like them 
acknowledging no rule of faith but the word of God — do now declare our 
adherence to the faith and order of the apostolic and primitive churches 
held by our fathers, and substantially as embodied in the confessions and 
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platforms which our Synods of 1648 and 1680 set forth or re-affirmed. We 
declare that the experience of the nearly two and a half centuries which 
have elapsed since the memorable day when our sires founded here a 
Christian Commonwealth, with all the development of new forms of error 
since their times, has only deepened our confidence in the faith and polity 
of those fathers. We bless God for the inheritance of these doctrines. We 
invoke the help of the Divine Redeemer, that, through the presence of the 
promised Comforter, he will enable us to transmit them in purity to our 
children. 

In the times that are before us as a nation, times at once of duty and of 
danger, we rest all our hope in the gospel of the Son of God. It was the 
grand peculiarity of our Puritan Fathers, that they held this gospel, not 
merely as the ground of their personal salvation, but as declaring the worth 
of man by the incarnation and sacrifice of the Son of God; and therefore 
applied its principles to elevate society, to regulate education, to civilize 
humanity, to purify law, to reform the Church and the State, and to assert 
and defend liberty; in short, to mould and redeem, by its all-transforming 
energy, every thing that belongs to man in his individual and social rela- 
tions. — 

It was the faith of our fathers that gave us this free land in which we 
dwell. It is by this faith only that we can transmit to our children a free 
and happy, because a Christian, commonwealth. 

We hold it to be a distinctive excellence of our Congregational system, _ 
that it exalts that which is more above that which is less, important, and, 
by the simplicity of its organization, facilitates, in communities where the 
population is limited, the union of all true believers in one Christian 
church; and that the division of such communities into several weak 
and jealous societies, holding the same common faith, is a sin against the 
unity of the body of Christ, and at once the shame and scandal of Chris- 
tendom. 

-We rejoice that, through the influence of our free system of apostolic 
order, we can hold fellowship with all who acknowledge Christ, and act 
efficiently in the work of restoring unity to the divided Church, and of 
bringing back harmony and peace among all ‘‘ who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity.” 

Thus recognizing the unity of the Church of Christ in all the world, and 
knowing that we are but one branch of Christ’s people, while adhering to 
our peculiar faith and order, we extend to all believers the hand of Chris- 
tian fellowship upon the basis of those great fundamental truths in which 
all Christians should agree. With them we confess our faith in God, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, the only living and true God; in 
Jesus Christ, the incarnate Word, who is exalted to be our Redeemer and 
King; and in the Holy Comforter, who is present in the Church to regene- 
rate and sanctify the soul. 

With the whole Church, we confess the common sinfulness and ruin of 
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our race, and acknowledge that it is only through the work accomplished 
by the life and expiatory death of Christ that believers in him are justified 
before God, receive the remission of sins, and through the presence and 
grace of the Holy Comforter are delivered from the power of sin, and per- 
fected in holiness. : 

We believe also in the organized and visible Church, in the ministry of 
the Word, in the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, in the 
resurrection of the body, and in the final judgment, the issues of which are 
eternal life and everlasting punishment. : 

We receive these truths on the testimony of God, given through prophets 
and apostles, and in the life, the miracles, the death, the resurrection, of his 
Son, our Divine Redeemer—a testimony preserved for the Church in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, which were composed by holy 
men as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 

Affirming now our belief that those who thus hold ‘one faith, one 
Lord, one baptism,” together constitute the one catholic Church, the sev= 
eral households of which, though called by different names, are the one 
body of Christ, and that these members of his body are sacredly bound to 
keep ‘‘ the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace,” we declare that we will 
co-operate with all who hold these truths. With them we will carry the 
gospel into every part of this land, and with them we will go into all the 
world, and ‘‘ preach the gospel to every creature.” May He to whom “‘all 
power is given in heaven and earth” fulfil the promise which is all our 
hope: ‘‘Lo I am with you alway, even to the end of the world.” Amen. — 
[Debates and Proceedings, pp. 401-403. | 


The preliminary committee on Church Polity prepared with 
great care and labor a very elaborate report —in full, and in 
epitome. The Council did not find itself able, nor think it wise, 
to adopt either of these, zAszsstmis verbzs; but contented itself 
with a vote of approbation of their general features, and referred 
them to a large and influential committee for revision and publi- 
cation — should that committee ever overcome the inertia of its _ 
inherent ponderosity sufficiently to be able to meet, confer and 
act. The only absolute utterance which the Council made on the 
subject of Church Polity was the following resolution — which 
was unanimously adopted. — [Debates and Proceedings, p. 463.| 


ResoLveD, That this Council recognizes as distinctive of the Congrega- 
tional polity : — 

first, The principle that the local or Congregational church derives its 
power and authority directly from Christ, and is not subjected to any eccle- 
siastical government exterior or superior to itself. 
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Second, That every local or Congregational church is bound to obeerve 
the duties of mutual respect and charity which are included in the com- 
munion of churches one with another; and that every church which refuses 
to give an account of its proceedings, when kindly and orderly desired to 
do so by neighboring churches, violates the law of Christ. 

Third, That the ministry of the gospel by members of the churches who 
have been duly called and set apart to that work implies in itself no power 
of government, and that ministers of the gospel not elected to office in any 
church are not a hierarchy, nor are they invested with any official power in. 
or over the churches. 


The Epitome, to which allusion has been made, is as follows : — 


EPITOME OF CHURCH GOVERNMENT AND FELLOWSHIP. 
I. — GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


I. Ecclesiastical polity; or church government, is that form and order 
which is to be observed in the Church of Christ. 
_ If. The Holy Scriptures are the sufficient, exclusive, and obligatory rule 
of ecclesiastical polity. Church powers, therefore, are only administrative, _ 
not legislative. 

Ili. For government, there is no one visible, universal church; nor are 
there national, provincial, diocesan or classical churches; but only local 
churches, or congregations of believers, and responsible directly to the 


‘Lord Jesus Christ, the one Head of the Church universal, and of every par- 


ticular church. 

IV. Each local church is complete in itself, and has all powers requisite 
for its own government and discipline. But all churches, being in com- 
munion one with another, have such mutual duties as grow out of the 


_ obligations of fellowship. 


II.— OF A CHURCH. 


I. Of its matter and form. 

1. A church is always to be composed of such as are judged to belong to 
Christ, and of none others. 

2. A church is a society of professed believers, united by a covenant, 
expressed or implied, whereby all its members agree with the Lord and 
with each other, to observe all the ordinances of Christ, especially in united 
worship, and in mutual watchfulness and helpfulness. 

3. It is the duty of all believers in Christ to unite in church fellowship. 

4. Believers are added to the church by entering into covenant, upon the 
vote of the brotherhood, after due trial of their repentance from sin, and 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

5. Members cease to be such, when they are recommended to, and 
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received by some other recognized church; to which dismission and com- 
mendation they are always entitled, unless liable to some just censure. 

Il. Of the officers of a church. 

1. Though officers are not necessary to the being of a church, they are to 
its well-being. 

2. The officers appointed by Christ’s institution are bishops (or pastors” 
and teachers) and deacons. Other persons, appointed for special duties, 
constitute no order of church officers. 

3. Church officers are to be chosen exclusively by the church to which 
they are to minister; and they may be dismissed, for cause, by the same 
authority. Yet, in the choice or dismission of a pastor, neighboring 
churches should be consulted, — both for advice, and for the sake of fellow- 
ship among the churches. ’ 

4. No man may be a pastor but one that is called of God to the work of 
the ministry. But the church judges of his fitness by due trial of his faith, — 
grace, and abilities. : 

5. Church officers are to be ordained, or solemnly inducted into their 
several offices; and the ordination of a pastor involves his consecration to 
the ministry of the gospel. 

6. The work of a pastor is to labor in word and doctrine; and to rule, 
not as a lord over God’s heritage, but with the consent of the brethren. 
The work of a deacon is to assist the pastor, not by ruling or teaching, but 
chiefly by ‘‘ serving tables.” 

7. The church should provide proper maintenance for the pastor. It is 
right, also, that not only members of the church, but all who are taught in 
the word contribute to his support. When incorporated societies assume 
the maintenance of a pastor and teacher, it is also right that they have con- 
current voice with the church in his election. 

Ill. Of church censures. 

1. It is the right and duty of every church to preserve its purity by the 
prevention and removal of offences, and the recovery of offenders. This. 
duty it cannot depute to others, neither can others rightly assume it. 

2. In the treatment of offences, the object is both to reclaim offenders, 
and to preserve the purity of the church in faith and practice. 

3. Church censures are of two sorts, —admonition and excommunica- 
tion. 

4. If one brother offend another, and does not acknowledge his fault, it 
is the duty of the brother aggrieved to follow the course which Christ has 
prescribed in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew, in the hope of winning 
his brother. If the grievance come before the church, the church should 
endeavor to recover the offender; and, failing that, it should admonish 
him, which of itself removes him from church communion until the offence 
be removed. 

5. If the offence be public and scandalous, the church may proceed with- 
out such gradual steps, to try the offender, and, if it find cause, admonish 
or excommunicate him. 
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6. When an offending brother makes penitent confession to the church, 
to its entire satisfaction, he is recovered and gained. If not fully satisfied, 
the church should admonish him. If, in any case of admonition, the 
offender prove obstinate, he is, after reasonable delay, to be excommuni- 
cated by vote of the brotherhood. 

7. While one lies under the censure of excommunication, he is not to be 
received to spiritual communion in any church. But, upon repentance, he 
may be absolved of the censure and restored. 

8. Inasmuch as the first object is to reclaim the offender, all things 
should be done in a spirit of gentleness and meekness. In the trial of one 
who is accused, all proceedings should be conducted with equity and pa- 
tience; and, in the decision, unnecessary harshness is not less to be avoided 
than remissness. 

g. If a brother claims to be aggrieved by any censure affecting his com- 
munion with other churches, or if a letter of. dismission and recommenda- 
tion is unreasonably refused, he may ask the church to join with him in 
requesting advice of the neighboring churches; and, if the church refuse, 
may of himself request the churches to assemble by their messengers to 
inquire into his case, and to give him advice. 


IlIl.— OF THE COMMUNION OF THE CHURCHES. 


1. Although churches are distinct and equal, yet they ought to preserve 
fellowship one with another, being all united to Christ their head. 

2. When a company of believers propose to unite in a distinct church, 
it is requisite that they ask the advice and help of neighboring churches; 
particularly that those churches, being satisfied with their faith and order, 
may extend to then? the hand of fellowship. 

3. Communion is to be exercised by recognizing each other’s rights, by 
due regard to each other’s welfare, and by consultation before acts of com- 
mon concern. 

4. Councils are the ordinary and orderly way of consultation among 
churches, and are proper in all cases where the communion of the churches 
is involved. 

(1.) In councils, the churches meet for consultation, usually by messen- 
gers (pastors and delegates) chosen for the special occasion. 

(2.) Councils are properly called of churches in the near vicinity, except 
when matters which excite strong local sympathies render the advice of dis- 
tant churches necessary. ; 

(3-) Councils are called only by a church, or an authorized party in 
case of disagreement, when the church unreasonably refuses to join; that 
is, by a church desiring light or help; by a church and pastor (or other 
member or members) in case of differences, when it is styled a mutual 
council; or by either of these parties when the other unreasonably refuses 
to unite, when it is styled an ew-farte council; which ewx-garte council, 
when properly convened, has the same standing as if it had been mutual. 
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(4.) Councils consist solely of the churches invited by the letters-missive, — 
to which no member can be added, and from which none can be removed. 

(5.) Councils are convened when a church desires recognition ; when a 
church asks for advice or help; when differences are to be composed; when 
men whose call of God is recognized by the church are to be separated to 
the ministry; when pastors are to be inducted into office or removed; when 
a brother claims to be aggrieved by church censure; when letters of dis- 
mission are unreasonably refused; when a church or minister is liable to — 
just censure; and when matters of common moment to the churches are to 
be considered. 

(6.) The decision of a council is only advisory. Yet, when orderly 
given, it is to be received as the voice of the churches, and an ordinance of 
God appointed in his word, with reverence and submission, unless incon- 
sistent with the word of God. But councils cannot overrule the acts of 
churches, so far as they are within the church, nor exercise government 
over them. 

(7-) When in any case of difference, a council properly convened, whether _ 
mutual or ex-Zarte, has given its judgment, neither party can demand that 
another council be called, whether to re-examine the substance of the ques- 
tion referred to the first, or to judge of its advice. An ex-farée council in 
such cases is manifestly disorderly, and without warrant. 

5. Fellowship should be withdrawn from any church which is untrue to 
sound doctrine, — either by renouncing the faith or continuing to hear a 
teacher declared by council to be heretical; or which gives public scandal 
to the cause of Christ, or which wilfully persists in acts which break fellow- 
ship. When one church finds such acts in another, it should admonish, 
and, if that fail, invite a council to examine the alleged offence. 

6. Conferences of churches are allowable and profitable; but they hear 


no appeals, give no advice, and decide no question of church or ministerial 
standing. 


Iv.— OF THE MINISTRY. 


1. The ministry includes all men called of God to that work, and orderly 
set apart by ordination. ; 

2. When ordination of a pastor is to be performed, the church in which 
he is to bear office invites a council to examine as to faith, grace, and ability, 
that, if he be approved, they may extend the hand of fellowship. If the 
ordination be in view of any other sphere of labor, the request for a council 
ought to come from the church of which he is a member. 

3. A pastor dismissed does not cease to be a minister; but he cannot 
exercise any official act over a church until orderly replaced in office, except 
when particularly invited by a church. 

4. In case a pastor offend in such a way that he should no longer be 
recognized as a minister, the church should request a council to examine 
the charges, and, if it find cause, to withdraw all fellowship from him, so 
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that his ministerial standing shall cease to be recognized. If a minister 
who is not a pastor be the offender, the church to which he belongs, or the 
church nearest his residence, should take the same course. 

5. Associations of ministers are useful for mutual sympathy and improve- 
ment. They can exercise no sort of authority over churches or persons, 
save to prescribe the rights and duties of their own membership. But com- 
mon consent has recognizéd that their examination of candidates for intro- 
duction to the churches is a wise safeguard. — [Debates and Proceedings, 


PP- 129-133-] 
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PRAcTICAL Points. — Scarcely a day has passed, now for some 


years, in which the author of this book has not been appealed to, 
in person or by letter, by some inquirer anxious to gain light as 
to the practical application of Congregationalism to the details of 
church-life and action. Had he received payment for the time 
and study thus demanded, and for the advice given, as lawyers 
are paid by their clients, he would have been a rich man by this 
time. In addition to attendance upon scores of Councils and the 
writing of countless letters, he has very often published replies to 
such questions in the columns of the paper now under his edito- 
rial charge. At the suggestion of many who have thought harm 
might perhaps sometimes be hindered, if not good done, by such 
a course, he has decided to append here a selection ‘from such 
opinions of this description as he happens to have at hand, which 
have been written since the publication of the first edition of this 
work. Whatever may be thought of the wisdom of the range of 
topics selected, it is at least true that they are practical, in the 
sense that each question has been asked under some pressure of 
desire and need on the part of some party with whom, at the 
time, it had an actual and veritable interest. To facilitate refer- 
ence an index to these questions is here prefixed. 


QUESTIONS. 


z What is the true rule for the quorum of an Ecclesiastical Council ? 
2 Can a Council ever act in anticipation of a subsequent quorum? 
3. May a Council ever consist of clerical delegates only? 
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4. Can an Association of ministers properly act as a Council? 

5. Can the Scribe add a name to the record after the Result of Council 
has been made up and approved? 

6. Has the Church a right to decline a mutual Council in a certain case? 


47. Can an Ex-parte Council lawfully assemble without notifying the ‘ 


Church in reference to whose affairs, or action, it is called? 

8. Must the preacher at an ordination be a member of the Council? 

g. Should not such a preacher report himself and be officially recog- 
nized? 

10. Is it well for a Council to vote that, after certain public services, it 
will adjourn? 

11. Ought the Church calling a Council to pay the necessary expenses 
of its members? 

12. What is the relation of an Ecclesiastical Society to the supply of the 
pulpit, and the devotional meetings of the Church? 

13. Should the Society give a man a call to be their Pastor before the 
Church acts? 

14. Is a minister employes by a Parish, without any Church action, an 
Acting Pastor? 

15. Can an Acting Pastor rightly act as Moderator or Clerk of a 
Church? 


16. Who dissolves the relation of a retiring Pastor to his Church and 
Parish? ; 


17. Is it necessary for the Society to take action for the dismission of its — 


Pastor? 

18. What can be done by the Church if the Parish refuses to concur with 
it in dismissing their minister? 

1g. Can a Church consolidate itself with another save by unanimous 
vote? 

20. Can a Church disband itself by majority vote, with a large minority 
not notified ? 

21. Can a Church amend, or wholly change, its covenant, without unani- 
mous assent? 

22. When a Unitarian Church by majority vote adopts a Trinitarian 
creed, what is the Ecclesiastical status of those members of it who refuse to 
adopt the new creed ? 

23. Has a Church a right to mutilate its records? 

24. Ought Congregational churches in proper cases to dismiss members 
to churches of other Evangelical denominations? 

25. Ought they to do so to such churches which practice restricted com- 
munion? 

26. Ought they to do so to an Episcopal Church with a Heh Church 
Rector? 


27. Ought they to do so when they know that their letters will be laughed 
at and ignored? 
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28. How soon is it usage to receive young converts to Congregational 
churches? ; 

29. Can a member of a Church claim a dismission to ‘“‘ any Evangelical 
Church ”? 

30. Is it right for a Church-member to remove his membership to a 
Church distant from his place of residence? 

31. Can a Church rightly receive a member where a minority earnestly 


object? 


32. If a Church-member votes to receive a candidate, can he afterwards 
object to him? 

33. Should a Pastor prefer charges against officers and members of his 
Church when he has not taken the preparatory steps of discipline with 
them? 

34. How public ought the confession of a Church-member of his sin to 
be? 

35. Can a Church properly refuse a letter to a member asking it, on the 
plea that he is subject to discipline for some offence, when the letter was 
asked for before action toward discipline had been commenced? 

36. Is an impaired condition of Christian character — not broken out 
into open offence — a ground of discipline? 

37. Does confession clear and restore the confessor? 

38. If a Church-member has cause of offence with the member of another 
Church, how shall he proceed? 

39. Can an excommunicate be restored except upon a new confession of 
faith? 

40. Does the removal of his excotnmunication restore an excommuni- 
cated Deacon to his office? , 

41. Does a vote of admonition to a Deacon vacate his Deaconship? 

42. Are Deacons usually chosen for life, from the older members, and 
how many? © 

43. Has a person accused before a Church a right to object to the recep- 
tion of written testimony against him, taken when he had no opportunity 
of cross-examination? 

44. Does Congregationalism welcome men of Evangelical faith, or only 
Calvinists? 

45. Is it Congregational to expel an offending minister from an Associa- 
tion, and publish the fact? 


1. Question. What is the true rule for a quorum in an Ecclesiastical 
Council— the presence of a majority of the churches invited, or of the indi- 
viduals, or both? . 


Answer. The best answer which can be given here to this ques- 
tion, we think, is found in the following extract from a result of 
Council held at Newton Centre, Mass., in the spring of 1866, 
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of which Hon. Linus Child, of Boston, was moderator, and which 


was led very thoroughly to consider, and very carefully to act 


upon, the subject. Their judgment was thus expressed : — 


1. Weare of opinion that, when letters-missive issue from a Church (or, 


in the refusal of a Church, from an aggrieved individual, according to Con- - 


gregational usages) to sister churches, inviting them to constitute an 
Ecclesiastical Council for any desired purpose, and that invitation has 
been accepted by a majority of those churches, in this action a legal and 
sufficient basis has been established. for the holding of that Council, and 
each Church so accepting has acquired by its affirmative response to such 
letters-missive, a certain right to have such a Council held, and to take 
part in it. , 

2. We are of opinion that those churches cannot. be deprived of that 
right by any providential circumstances which may unexpectedly prevent 
the attendance of a majority of those persons appointed as delegates, who, 
by the said invitation and acceptance, have acquired the right to be mem- 
bers of such a Council; but that where it is known, or is matter of reason- 
able inference, that a majority of the churches invited have voted to be 
present, by their representatives, and a guorum is not present, those who 
may be actually in attendance have the right to organize temporarily for 
the purpose of adjournment, and that such temporary organization and 
adjournment do carry over the force of the letter-missive to the date of said 
adjournment, and, if a gworum be then present, constitute their then action 
in all respects legal, as if it had taken place at the date on which the Coun- 
cil was legally called. 

3. We are of opinion that the original and genuine Congregational 
theory of a Council contemplates it as ¢hke churches tn council, and conse- 
quently as composed of representatives of churches alone. We therefore 
judge that the question whether a Council has been made legally possible, 
in any case, must be determined by the answer whether or not @ majority 
of the churches invited, have voted to respond affirmatively to that invita- 
tion. 

4. We are further of opinion, however, as later Congregational usage — 
in concession to the fact, that in some cases it is a matter not merely of con- 
venience, but of consequence, to have the presence and advice of eminent 
ordained ministers, not pastors or representatives of churches —has sanc- 
tioned the invitation of, zzd¢éviduals, as such, in addition to churches, to 
become component parts of a Council, that those individuals thus invited 
must necessarily be taken into the account, in any given case, in deciding 


whether a guorum is in attendance. Thus, for example, if tex churches and. 


five individuals have been invited to constitute a Council, we are of opinion 
that when six churches of the ten, have voted to respond affirmatively to 
that letter-missive, their vote gives a legal status to the Council; but that 
(as two representatives from each Church might be expected to be present, 
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making, with the five individuals, a total of twenty-five persons having the 
right of membership) the attendance of ¢hzrteen of these zwd¢viduals would 
be essential to the existence of a guorum, and the legal procedure of that 
Council to business. 


\ 


2. Quest. Ina certain case where thirteen churches and four individ- 
uals were invited by letters-missive to constitute a Council, on making up 
the roll, it appeared that but six churches and one individual were present. 
On the expectation that another Church would be present in the afternoon, 
the delegates on the ground organized and proceeded to examine the can- 
didate for ordination, and (provisionally) assign parts for public service. 
Just before the hour for that service arrived, a delegate from another Church 
appeared, the Council was formally organized, the records of the informal 
action already had were read, and the action therein proposed unanimously 
adopted. The question is thereon raised: would it have been proper for 
the representatives of those six of the thirteen churches to have taken final 
action, if the other delegate had not arrived? 


Ans. We should decidedly answer no ; for although possibly no 
harm might have ensued upon such action in that particular in- 
stance, it is, in general, of consequence that Councils should be 
strict in the matter of a quorum. Such a precedent would have 
tended to degrade the common practice, and so would have been 
of evil influence. 


3. Quest. May a Council ever consist of Clerical Delegates only? 


Ams. Yes. A Church calling a Council has the same right to 
invite each of the churches to whom it sends, to be represented 
by its Pastor, as by its Pastor and delegate —in the common form. 
And if the churches have no objection to respond to such an in- 
vitation, there is no difficulty in having a purely clerical Council. 
And such Councils have been held, occasionally. But the usual, 
and usually the better way, is to have the wisdom of Pastors and 
lay delegates together, for the work before a Council. There is 
not much danger of their being too wise, even then. 


4. Quest. Can an Association of ministers properly act as a Council for 
the ordination or the dismission of a minister, or for any other purpose? 


Ans. Not in virtue of their Associational character, for an Asso- 


ciation is a mere voluntary club of ministers meeting for mutual 


professional improvement, and has no relation to the churches 
whatever ; and a Council is a body delegated from the churches; 
24 
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who, as they cannot respond ex masse to the invitation which they — 


receive, do so by their delegates. But a Church desiring advice — 
in regard to the coming or departure of a pastor, or any other 
subject — may invite,-if it please, the churches whose pastors are 


affiliated in the Association to which it is most convenient for 


its pastor to belong. On some accounts, it would be very 


natural for it to do so. The natural result of this would be to 


return that Association (with or without lay delegates, as the case ~ 


may be) as constituting the desired Council, with credentials from 
their churches, as representing them. So that the individuals 
composing the Association would be there and would act, but not~ 
in their capacity as an Association. 


5. Quest. After the minutes of a Council have been read, and authori- 


tatively approved, has the scribe any right to add a name to the list of 
members ? 


Ans. No; unless the name is an omission, which omission was __ 


not discovered before, and the insertion of the name is essential 


to that true record of business actually done, which the scribe has 
virtually promised to keep. That is, if the man were a member 
of the Council, actually present and sharing the work of the 


Council, but whose name was somehow unaccountably omitted, 
the scribe has the right to add it. He has no right to add the 
name of anybody not so present, so acting, and so omitted. 


6. Quest. Suppose a Church-member who has fallen into wrong denies’ 


' the jurisdiction of the Church, defies, insults, and refuses to be tried by it, 
would not the Church be justified in declining to call a mutual Council? 


Has such a member any right to appeal to an ex-farte Council, or could the 


latter, under the circumstances, entertain his appeal? 


Ans. In all ordinary cases, there is no ground for the calling of | 


any Council while such a process of discipline is in progress. 
Such peculiar complications may sometimes exist, as to make the 


Church think it expedient to refer the whole matter to the advisory — 
review of disinterested parties, before reaching their own final | 
action. But, in nine cases out of ten, the Church should take the 
responsibility of going on, and cutting off an offender who “ de- | 
fies, insults and refuses to be tried by it.” If he then asks fora | 


mutual Council to review their action, perhaps it is nearly always 
best for them to accede to his request. If the Church decline to 
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do so, he then has a fair basis on which to call an ex-Zarte Coun- | 
cil. But Ze has no case for either a mutual, or ex-darte Council, 
before his Church standing has been impaired by discipline. If 
he ask to have the case submitted to a Council, before trial by the 
Church; the Church may grant his request if it please, and as we 
have said, it may, in rare cases, seem expedient for it to do so; 
but such a Council would not be a mutual Council as between the 
Church and the member, as parties to it, for he remains an 
uncensured constituent of the Church, and cannot, of course, be a 
“party” outside of it. And should the Church decline, on his 
request, to call such’a Council, he would have no case, out of such 
refusal, for an ex-farte Council. 


Yaeger. or tee 


4. Quest. Can an ex-farte Council lawfully and properly assemble, with- E 
out, in the first place, notifying, or in some way communicating with, the 
Church of which the aggrieved person calling it is a member? 

Ans. An ex-parte Council is a Council called by one party in 
interest, to give advice in some case — usually of difficulty — where 
it has proved to be impossible to procure its submission by both 
parties. The only ground on which such a Council can justify 
itself, or presume to invite the attention of the churches, is pre- 
cisely this, that half a loaf is better than no bread, — that there is 
need of the advice, and one party persistently refuses a mutual 
Council. The only letter-missive inviting to an ex-parte Council 
which any Church can rightly act upon, is one which distinctly 
declares that all reasonable efforts to procure a mutual Council 
have been made in vain, and that, ox that ground, they are invited 
to join in a Council ex-Zarte. Such being the distinct averment 
of the letters-missive, the way is open for the ex-parte Council to 
assemble upon their warrant. And when assembled, the first 
duty of such a Council, after organization, is to make a communi- 
cation to the party holding itself aloof, offering itself as a mutual 
Council; and it is only after such a communication has been de- 
clined, in terms, or by some equivalent evidence of the persistent 
determination of the refusing party not to submit the case, that the 
way is open for the ex-garte Council to proceed as if it were 
mutual. With these principles laid down, we should answer this 
precise inquiry in the affirmative. That is; when a Church has 
been invited to send delegates to an ex-Zarte Council by a letter- 
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missive which expressly recites that ‘the Church of which the 
aggrieved person calling it is a member” —to take the case in 
the mind of our questioner, where the party calling such ex-farte- 
Council is an aggrieved member of a reluctant Church — “ has 
refused all offers for a mutual Council,” we think that Church may 
proceed to send delegates to the ex-Zarte Council on this evidence q 
of the letter, without pausing to re-enforce the statement of the 
letter by communicating with the Church to find out whether this 
statement of the letter is true, or not. And this the more, that 
the very first procedure of the Council, after. organization, must 
be of a nature which must notify the Church, and reveal any 
falseness, or misunderstanding, if it exist, and so prevent all fur-— 
ther progress. : 


8. Quest. Must the preacher at an ordination be a member of the 
Council? 


Ans. The Congregational theory is that the Church, through the 
Council, sets the pastor over itself. As the sermon is a very im- 
portant part of this setting apart, the preacher of it should be a 
member of the Council. All other practice must be exceptional. 


g: Quest. When such a preacher is invited by the letter-missive, should 
he not report himself, like all the rest, to the Council, in order to be offi- 
cially recognized by the scribe? 


Ans. Assuredly. But where, as is sometimes the case (prob- | 
ably because there are no persons thought to be suitable, in our | 
own denomination who are willing to perform the service for the : 
parties interested), a Presbyterian is invited to preach at the; 
setting apart of a Congregational pastor, he should be judged} 
leniently, if, through ignorance or inadvertence, he fail to conform | 
to our customs, and the proprieties of the case. 


| 
10. Quest. A Council often votes that after certain public services, it be 
adjourned szze dze; is such prophetic action advisable? 


Ans. Adjournment size die is, strictly, a misnomer, and it 
would be better always. to vote that the Council “be dissolved.” 
We see no special risk, however, in passing this terminative vot 
at a stage of procedure when all the business has not been done. 
It is something of the nature of voting that “‘ whez we adjourn, we 
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adjourn to meet so and so” — which is a common practice of all 
deliberative bodies. A special session merely to dissolve is saved, 
and we never knew any harm to be done. 


11. Quest. Is it, or is it not the usage for a Church calling a Council to 
pay the expenses of those whom they invite to sit upon it? 


Ams. Usage seems to vary essentially. It is believed to be 
usual for city churches, and perhaps the wealthier country 
churches, to pay the expenses of all their own delegations to 
ecclesiastical councils. It is our impression that the majority of 
the churches do not do this; and that, in a majority of instances, 
churches calling councils do not ordzzarzly pay their costs. of 
travel; but only when they are called from a great distance, or 
under some peculiar circumstances. We do understand, how- 
ever, that it is common for the Church ordaining its minister, to 
pay the fare of the clerical delegate who is invited to preach the ser- 
mon on the occasion. It would be clearly just that somebody — 
if not the Church inviting, then the Church responding — other 
than the clerical and lay individuals deputed as delegates, should 
pay their necessary travelling expenses. It is quite as much as is 
their fair share, to be obliged to contribute their time and trouble,. 
without being put out of pocket besides. 


12. Quest. 1. In the absence of the pastor, is it the duty of a committee: 


of the Church or Society, to supply the pulpit? 

2. Has the Society any right to attempt to control the devotional meet- 
ings of the Church, or to say who shall, or shall not conduct them? 

3. What would be the duty of a Church should the Society associated 
with it, attempt, by any such measure, to infringe upon its rights? 


Ans. t. Many churches have specific rules for joint action with 
the parishes with which they are connected. One form of such 
rules in common use in this vicinity has these specifications, viz.: 
** (1) Whenever the Church and Society shall be destitute of a set- 
tled pastor, and a new one is to be obtained, a Jocnt committee of 
the Church and Society, consisting of sevez persons, of whom four 
shall be chosen by the Church and ¢hree by the Society, shall pro- 
vide a supply for the pulpit, and take all necessary measures to 
that end. The Church shall have the right in all cases, to select a 
pastor, to be proposed to the Society for its concurrence. If it 
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shall concur in said selection with the Church, a call shall be given 


by the Church and Society jointly, to the person so selected ; but if t 
the Society do not concur in the selection, the Church shall select _ 


again, and so again, from time to time, until the Church and 


Society shall agree in a choice, and when so agreed, a call shall _ 
be given to the person so selected, by the Church and Society — 


jointly —the amount of the salary to be fixed by the Society. 


(2) Temporary supplies of the pulpit, during the absence or — 
sickness of the pastor, shall be provided by the deacons of the — 


Church, and the bills of necessary expenses incurred for that pur- 
pose shall be submitted to the Prudential committee of the Society, 
and when approved by them shall be paid by the treasurer.” 


So far as we have learned the Congregationalism of New Eng- — 


land, these provisions are founded upon and strictly represent 


what, in the steady progress of years and the gradual develop- _ 


ment of the Parish system, has grown to be the common law 
relation between Orthodox churches and their associate parishes 


here. So that, in cases where no formal basis of agreement legally 
exists between the two allied bodies, we suppose usage and that 


sound and sanctified common sense which is the pith and marrow 
of Congregationalism, would enforce a procedure substantially ~ 
Adentical with that outlined inthem. No principle is better settled — 


/,in our New England Congregationalism than that the Church 
| Rast always take the lead in all matters affecting the spiritual 


teaching and state of both bodies, and the Society has only the — 
right to concur, or non-concur, with the Church’s previous action. — 
After the Unitarian controversy, with its development of the dan-. 
ger of wrecking all soundness in the faith by putting the power _ 


of determining the quality of the pulpit-teaching out of the hands 


of the Church, Orthodoxy in Massachusetts, at least, will not be _ 


in haste to relinquish the freedom which it obtained with “a great 
sum.” All action for the filling of an unoccupied pastorate, and 
by the same reasoning for the supply of a vacant pulpit, should 
originate with the Church; and all joint committees for such pur- 
poses should be kept under the control of the Church, by having 
a larger number appointed by, and from, the Church than by the 
‘Society. 

, 2. An Ecclesiastical Society, as such, has no more right to take 
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-action in the way of any attempt to control the devotional meet- 
| ings of the Church, or to suggest who shall preside in them, than 
if it were a lodge of Free Masons, or a base-ball club. 

‘7 3. The duty of a Church, if the Society connected with it should 
undertake such usurpation, would be identical with that of Paul 
and Barnabas at Jerusalem when certain “ false brethren” under- 
took to bring them ‘into bondage,” (Gal. ii: 4, 5); ‘to whom 
[they] gave place by subjection, no, not for an hour; that the truth 
( of the Gospel might continue” with them. 

13. Quest. Is it in accordance with Congregational principles and usage, 


where a people wish to settle a pastor, for the Society to give him a call 
before the Church? 


Ans. No. In the early days of New England, the Church alone 
called, settled, and sustained the minister; and the Cambridge 
Platform sanctioned that usage.) In 1692, the laws first show any 
symptoms of towns having anything to do with the election of 
pastors. Subsequently, when parishes took the relation to 
churches which towns had occupied, the usage was for the 
Church to nominate, and the Parish to elect. So far as we know, 
the current Congregational usage is, and long has been, for the 
Church to elect and then ask the concurrent election of the Parish. 
If either fails, the election falls to the ground, and a new one must 
-be made. But on Congregational principles, it is essential to the 
rights of the Church and to all reasonable security for the purity 
of doctrine, that the Church should have the first and freest elec- 
tion of its highest officer, and always hold the veto power over 
Parish action in that regard. / 


— 


14. Quest. Is a minister employed by the committee of a Parish for a 
year without any action of the Church or even its committee, to be consid- 
ered an acting pastor? 


Ans. No. No man can acquire the relation to a Church of 
pastor, or guasz pastor, but by its choice, vote and invitation, and 
his acceptance of the same. And the only difference between the 
position of a pastor and an ‘‘ acting” pastor, is that one has been 
ordained over the Church and the other has not. And no Parish 
a thoughtful of the proprieties of its own action would ever think 
_ of pledging a preacher to anything more than the most temporary 
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supply, without the action of the Church, either directly by vote, 
or indirectly through the action of its committee. And no Church 
knowing its own rights and responsibilities would permit it. 


15. Quest. Is it in order for an acting pastor to act as moderator or 
clerk of the Church, when it has a moderator and clerk regularly chosen? 


Ans. No, nor if it have neither. He has no more right to act 
as moderator or clerk, until the Church has requested him, by 
vote, to do so, than he has to be President of the Senate of the 
United States without election. 


16. Quest. 1. Is it in accordance with the principles of Congregation- ~ 


alism for a minister to ves¢gz his pastorship? 

2. And if so, for the Church to accept his resignation? And then, for 
them simply to submit their doings to a Council for their approval? 

3. Is the relation of pastor and Church in such a case dissolved by 
themselves? or the Council? or by the concurrence of all the parties? 


Ans. 1. When a minister feels that it is God’s will that his 
pastorate should cease, the natural and proper course for him to 
take, is to propose to his people to take all the steps on his part 
which may be needful and appropriate to terminate the relation. 
This is, technically, resignation. 

2. If the Church and Society concur with their pastor in view- 
ing it to be the will of God that the relation between them should 
be sundered, the natural and proper course for them to take is to 


concur with him also in doing all that may be needful and appro- | 


priate for ¢hem to do, to bring the relation to an end. This is, 
technically, acceptance of his resignation. But as they may be 
wrong, and he may be wrong, in the interpretation of God’s will, 
it is expedient, as well as inherently suitable to the fellowship of 
the churches, that the whole matter should be referred to a Coun- 
cil of the elders and messengers of neighbor churches for review 
and advisement before proceeding any farther. 


3. If the Council agrees with the parties, it would say so to them, 


and advise them to proceed to ultimate the separation, by a vote 
on the part of the Church dismissing the pastor; and when such 
a vote should be so passed, the relation would be at an end. 
Sometimes a Church beforehand votes a dismission subject to 
the advice of Council; in which case the dismission takes effect 
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~ upon the favorable result of the Council without going back to the 


Church for another vote. It should always be remembered how- 
ever, that councils have no power other than to advise, and that 
every Church must take the responsibility of the real act of dis- 
mission. 


17. Quest. Is it necessary that the Ecclesiastical Society should take any 
action in reference to the dismission of a pastor who is leaving, or is it 
enough for the Church to accept his resignation, and call a Council? 


Ans. In Massachusetts it is certainly needful for the Society to 
terminate the official relation of the pastor to itself, either by an 
acceptance of his resignation, or in some other way, or he might 
continue to draw his salary from them even after he had been dis- 
missed from the Church; and it is orderly for Society and Church 
to act jointly in calling a Council for dismission, as they uniformly 
do for settlement. 


18. Quest. What can be done by a Church, when the Parish connected 
with it declines to concur with it in regard to the dismission of their pastor? 


Ans. Nothing, but wait, in the use of wise means, for more 
light and a more perfect agreement. The case is the reverse of 
that which sometimes occurs, where the Church and Parish fail 
to think alike as to calling a pastor—when they wait and try 
again. 

19. Quest. If a Church, for what it conceives to be good reasons, desires 
to consolidate with some other, can a majority —a large majority — effect 
the union? or must the deciding vote be unanimous? If the latter, how 


can that result be ever reached, when there are absent members who can- 
not be consulted? 


Ans. When with adequate deliberation, and so much and so 


thorough previous notice that it is every absent member’s fault if 
he is not present to share in the debate and decision, the strong 


“major vote of those present is enough to act upon, and binds the 


Church as really as if all were actually in attendance. 


20. Quest. Has the majority of a Church, more than half of which 
majority are females, the right, according to Congregational usage, to meet 
together and vote one another out of the Church, and then pronounce the 
Church disbanded; when a large minority of its members were not pres- 
ent, and were not notified of the object of the meeting? 
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Ans. Whatever view be taken of the mooted question whether 
a Church can under any circumstances be disbanded by majority 
vote in the face of a protesting minority, there can be no question 
that a negative answer ought to be given to the above inquiry. 
No action of importance ought to be finally taken by a Church, 
when all its members have not been as thoroughly and seasonably ~ 
- notified of the object of the meeting, as in the nature of the case 
is possible; so that their absence — if it exist —is to be fairly 
taken as implying their indisposition to assert their right of voting, 
and their willingness that those who may be in attendance shall 
take the course which seems wise to them, upon whatever matter — 
may claim discussion and action. 


21. Quest. Cana Church amend its covenant, or adopt an entirely new 
covenant in place of the old one, without unanimous assent? 


Ans: Yes. If Congregationalism is not an “established reli- 
gion,” the right of every Church to fix its own creed inheres in the - 
very essence of it. And it is selfevident that the authority to 
adopt, includes that to amend, alter or reject altogether. And if 
it be urged that the covenant is of the nature of a contract entered © 
into between each individual member of the Church on the one 
part, and all the other members on the other part, so that it be- — 
comes a violation of contract if any change be made in its terms 
without the assent of every contracting party; it is to be replied 
that such a contract is necessarily made with the understanding 
that it must be always subject to the will of the majority — so that — 
every member takes his own risk. To assume the ground that a 
covenant cannot be changed until every member actually assents 
to such a change, would nearly always be to take the ground that 
no covenant can ever be changed —inasmuch as, even if all 
who could be consulted were unanimous, nearly every Church has 
absent members who could not be consulted, whose rights are still © 
just as real and just as sacred as if they were present; would be 
to have tied up almost all New England to the ‘+ Half-way Cove- 
nant” — and to petrify whatsoever heresy might creep into any 
creed in the passage of some godless generation. 


22 Quest. When a Church that has been Unitarian in its faith, bya 
majority vote changes its creed and covenant and becomes Trinitarian, © 
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what is the Ecclesiastical status of those members of the old organization 
who refuse to accept the new creed of the Church? Are they still members 
in full, or did their Church membership cease when the creed was changed 
to one to which they cannot adhere? 

Ams. All the members of any Church which changes its creed 
and covenant by majority vote, remain members of it until they 
die; ask letters of dismission to other bodies and receive and use 
them ; or are excluded in due course of discipline. Nor can they 
be disciplined because they do not accept the new articles of faith 
and covenant. They remain in good and regular standing so long 
as they do, and are, all which they agreed to do and be, in their 
assent to the articles which they originally signed. If other mem- 
bers of the Church — if a majority — are pleased to assent to new 
articles, it cannot affect them so long as they remain faithful to the 
old. And they have a right not merely to their legal sta¢ws in 
the Church, but to great consideration and kindness from those 
who differ with them, so long as they remain in the exercise of 
their inalienable right of continuing to be members of the body. 
While no zew member could be received whose orthodoxy is not 
sufficient to assent heartily to the new creed and covenant — these 
old members cannot be turned out because they withhold their 
assent. ; 

23. Quest. Cana Church mutilate their records? 

If they can, by what restrictions is this expunging process limited? 

Ans. In regard to the general question here presented, it is to 
be replied that a Church is under the same general duties toward 
its records, and subject to the same moral and legal responsibilities 
in regard to them, with any other society, or corporation. 

The first duty of such records is accuracy. As every clerk of a 
corporation holding and administering property under our State 
laws is sworn to set down with faithfulness all its business done; 
so every Church clerk is bound before God and man to make his 
record an exact narrative of all Church business done — neither 
more nor less. He is not bound —it may be questioned whether 
he has the,right— to record discussion in detail, remarks made, 
items of testimony received, and the like; or anything which is 
not either Church action, or so connected with it, that a minute of 
it is needful to make such action perspicuous. But what the 
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Church does, and all that it does, he zs bound to set down with 


exactest care. 


| 
} 


There can be no doubt that the abstract view of the justice of | 


the case forbids any subsequent expunging or erasure of any part 


of any record of action of any Church or other body; since such — 
expunging or erasure does necessarily falsify that record, by mak- _ 
ing it to appear that something less and other than was really the — 
fact, was done at the meeting whose business that record embalms. 


A record subsequently altered, is not the original record. It no 
longer gives a just account-of the proceedings of the body. It is 
no longer true. 


The action of the majority of the Senate of the United States ; 
on the 16th Jan., 1837, by which was expunged from its Journal 


the resolution of the 28th March, 1834, in relation to President 
Jackson and the removal of the deposits, was attempted to be de- 
fended by Mr. Benton on the ground that, as it was not intended 
to destroy or deface the record, but only to draw black lines 


around it and write ‘‘ expunged” across its face, the effect would — 
not be to falsify the record, but only very strongly to declare that 
such a record ought never to have been originally made; but was 
solemnly protested against by Mr. Webster on behalf of Massa- 


chusetts, who denounced Mr. Benton’s proposition as a ‘‘ subter- 
fuge,” an ‘¢ evasion,” and a ‘* degrading mockery.” 


We do not believe that any Church, then, has any right to 


‘* mutilate” its record — provided that record has been suitably 
kept, and has included only what it ought legitimately to include, 
as business done by the Church. If the clerk, however, should 


have entered as a part of the record, reflections of his own upon — 


any case, or remarks of others calculated to wound the feelings of 
members of the Church, or any matter of that description, which 
is not Church action; such entry ought to be erased, and its era- 
sure would not be a mutilation of the records, but an emendation 
of them to restore them to their legitimate character of the full 
recital of what the Church did, and nothing else. 


24. Quest. What is the best usage in the matter of dismissing members 
from Congregational churches to those of other Evangelical denomina- 
tions? Neither Punchard nor Dexter makes any distinction between this 
case and that of dismission to our own churches. 
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Ans. We see no reason for making any such distinction. We 
_ recognize churches of other Evangelical denominations as true 
4 churches; and if our members— in virtue of local convenience, 
or change of view, or taste, or conscience — desire to be dismissed 
to a Baptist, Methodist or Episcopal Church, while we may re- 
 gret that desire, we do not see that, if we are satisfied they are in 
the way of their duty in doing as they propose, there is any rea- 
son why any different course should be pursued from that ordina- 
rily followed, except that the phraseology of the dismissing letter 
should be altered to conform to the facts. 


25. Quest. Ought Congregational churches to grant letters of dismis- 
sion and recommendation to members in good standing asking for the 
same, to churches that are Evangelical, but which practice restricted com- 
munion? 


Sec hrs hc Te 


.) 


Ans. Yes. We are responsible for doing our duty, and leaving 
them to do theirs. 


SN 


26. Quest. Is it proper, or allowable, for a Congregational Church to 
give to one of its members a letter of dismission and of recommendation 
to an Episcopal Church having a High Church rector? 


Ans. We understand the general rule of Congregational 
churches in regard to granting letters of dismission, to be to grant 
such letters, when asked for, to churches of other Hvangelical 
denominations. It is further usual to consider as deciding the 
question whether a given Church is ‘“* Evangelical” or not, not 
the supposed character of its pastor, but the conformity or want 
of conformity of its Articles of Faith to what we conceive to be 
the standard of the Gospel. The Thirty-nine Articles are so far 
“Evangelical” as to have practically induced Congregational 
churches, in general, to esteem and treat the Episcopal Church in 
its separate congregations, as ‘* Evangelical.” If they are right 
in this, and we suppose they are —it is right for them to give 
letters of dismission to the Episcopal Church, and that without 
_ reference to the Rector’s personal type of character or influence, 

because it does not dismiss to him, but to his Church, or more 

properly to the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, 
___as represented by that congregation of it, to whom he stands offi- 
cially related as Rector. 
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27. Quest. But where we know that the letter will not be received, but 
rather laughed at, and thrown under the table, can we without compromis- 4 
ing our dignity, our divine right, and self-respect, go through the form of 
giving such a letter to an Episcopal Church? 


Ans. Yes. Our “ dignity,” our ‘‘ self-respect,” and our sense 
of ‘our divine right,” instruct us to be true to our own principles 
of right, whether others “‘ will hear, or whether they will for- 
bear.” We hold the Episcopal local congregations of believers to 
be truly Christian churches, with so much of the Evangelical ele- 
ment in them that we cannot refuse them our fellowship. It is a 
part of that fellowship to dismiss members — desiring it— to_ 
them. If they do not return the courtesy ; do not courteously en-~ 
tertain it; if they even treat our action with contempt or ridicule ;— 
that does not change the quality of our doing, or modify the obli- 
gation which prompts it. We must do what we think is right. 
And_if they do not do what we think they ought, if they are 
wrong they must account for it to the Master — theirs, and ours. 


28. Quest. What is now considered good Congregational usage in refer- 
énce to the admission of new converts into the Church; are they usually 
received at the first communion season following their hopeful conversion, 
or not? 


Ans. There is no absolute rule, and custom varies with the age, 
and character, of the candidates, and the providential circum- 
stances which seem to govern the individual case. It is our im- 
pression, however, that it is decidedly zo¢ usual for Congregational 
churches to receive new members so soon as the next communion 
season after their hopeful conversion; but that it is commonly 
considered expedient that they should wait until there has been 
time for the flush of all that was excitement about the matter to 
subside, and there is opportunity to see whether the life that has 
subsided to its old channel of calmness is flowing in a new direc- 
tion, or not. We should say that candidates are seldom received 
to our churches without this practical probation, of at least three 
months. 


29. Quest. Cana member of a Congregational Church, in Boston for 
example, claim a letter of dismission and recommendation in this form: 
“To any Evangelical Church in Boston with which he may see fit to. con- 
nect himself,” not specifying what Church he designs to join? In the case 
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supposed, the member continues to reside in the same place, and seeks dis- 
mission for other reasons than change of residence. 


Ans. We reply no: such a general letter is always irregular, 
and never ought to be given. It is sometimes right, however, for 
a Church-member to remove, by a specific letter, to another Church 
than that which is nearest to his residence. If a difficulty can be 
healed in that way, it may be a duty. 


30. Quest. Can a member of a Congregational Church living, and 


_ proposing to live near it, ask for a letter of dismission to a sister Church in 


another town, without reason given; or pleading that he should enjoy his 
Church connection better after such a change? 


Ans. There can be no doubt that the rule is that Christians 
ought to be connected with, and contribute all their energies to, 
the support and prosperity of that Church organization which 
most nearly meets their local convenience. To this rule, how- 
ever, there may be rare exceptions. And ‘ better edification” 
has been repeatedly advised by New England councils to be a 
sufficient reason for membership of a character exceptional to the 
strict requisition of this rule. 


31. Quest. May Congregational churches receive members without a 
unanimous vote; or may they receive a member where a minority solemnly 
object that his life is immoral and dishonest? 


Ams. Congregational churches are democratic bodies, and, as 
such, are subject in general to that usual rule of a majority which 
obtains in all such organizations. But their democratic quality 
must be necessarily controlled in its working by their spiritual 
code — the first element of which is that a true Church is com- 
posed only of those who believe themselves to be, and publicly 
profess to be, Christians. It is therefore by the fundamental 
law of Christ unconstitutional for a person whose life is ‘‘im- 
moral and dishonest” to be received; and no majority vote can 
override that unconstitutionality; any more than any vote of 
a town can legally raise and dispose of money for purposes for 
which it is unconstitutional for towns to raise funds. It is, of 
course, conceivable that in a condition of intense party feeling, a 
minority in a Church might unreasonably object to a candidate, 
whom the majority —after fairly examining all their charges 
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against him — should feel to be wrongfully accused, and so pro- 
ceed to admit to their fellowship in the face of the protest of such 
a minority. But such a procedure would be ill advised. It would 
be much better for the majority in such a case to defer to the feel- 
ing — even though they do conceive it to be the offspring of un~ 
reasonable and bitter prejudice — of the minority, and postpone 
action until the candidate has had an opportunity to live down 
that prejudice. It is better that such a person should join another 
Church, or even possibly stay out of the visible Church altogether, 
than that the body of Christ should be rent by a feud, exasperated _ 
by his admission upon a majority vote in face of a conscientious 
and persistent — if unenlightened and even mistaken — minority. — 


32. Quest. 1. If amember of the Church, present at the examination of 
a candidate for admission into it, has had an unsatisfactory business trans- 
action with the candidate, (previous to the professed conversion of the 
latter,) and believes him to have acted dishonestly, and has never been able 
to obtain satisfaction, is it his duty to mention the circumstances at the 
meeting, before the Church votes on the question of the reception of the 
candidate? 

2. If the aggrieved member is one of the Examining Committee, what is 
his duty? 

3. If he fails to make any objection, and does not even vote against the 
reception of the candidate; has he a right, at any subsequent time, to men- 
* tion those circumstances in a way to injure the character of the candidate? 

4. If he should do so in public places, what shall be said of him? 

5. Is it the duty of the Church, on learning of the dissatisfaction, ex- 
pressed subsequent to its vote, to take any notice of it? if so, what? 


Ans. 1. If the result of all that has passed, leaves upon the - 
mind of the Church-member a decided impression that the candi- 
date is not worthy of Church-membership, he ought to object to | 
his admission ; if — while all is not as he could wish it were —he | 
still, on the whole, believes that the candidate is worthy to join 
the Church, probably he ought not to object to his admission. 

2. We do not sce that the fact that the aggrieved Church-member | 
belongs to the Examining Committee affects the case, the one way | 
or the other, except that it gives him a greater facility to object, 
in the early and confidential stages of the application, to the re- | 
ception of the party, if he feels that he ought to make. objection | 
to it. 
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3. We can conceive that such a Church-member, while not sat- 
isfied, as he could wish to be, concerning the reality of the pro- 
fessed conversion of such a candidate, might take, on the whole, 
a sufficiently hopeful view of the case to refrain from objecting, 
or voting against his reception; might yet afterwards come to the 
knowledge of subsequent facts which should so strengthen his 
fears and confirm his doubts, that he might feel it to be his duty 
to make charges against the character of the man whom he suf- 
fered to enter the Church without objection. His course, however, 
should be a straightforward one, and in accordance with the eigh- 
teenth of Matthew. He has no right to indulge in miscellaneous 
gossip against his brother, or to slander him behind his back. He 
should go to him alone, and then if need be, with witnesses, and 


_ then, failing satisfaction, he should bring the matter to a direct 


issue before the Church in a gospel way. 

4. This question is already answered. 

5. If presented in the form of regular charge of unchristian 
character and life, the Church has no alternative but to proceed to 
hear and judge the case. 

33- Quest. Is it in accordance with the rule and spirit of Congregation- 


alism for a pastor to prefer charges against the officers and members of his 
Church before the whole congregation, when he has not been to the indi- 


- viduals, or even laid the matter before the Church? 


Ans. We reply that, in our understanding of the rule and spirit 
of Congregationalism, it is not usually the business of the pastor 


to prefer charges against offenders in the Church at all; that be- 


fore the whole congregation is never the proper place for azy one 
to prefer charges against Church-members; and that no charge 
should ever be preferred any where, or by any body, against any 
Church-member, until the steps of private labor demanded by the 
eighteenth of Matthew have been first faithfully and unavailingly 


taken. 


34. Quest. In case a Church-member is found guilty of slander, scandal 
and false speaking, all of which has been very public, would it be in keep- 
ing with good Congregational usage to require such a member to confess 

his sins publicly before the whole congregation? or only before the Church? 

Would the fact that the proof of his guilt was all adduced from within 


__the Church, although it might have been adduced from outside the Church, 


had that course been thought best, make any difference? 


25 
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Ans. The general rule for such cases — and the obviously just 
one — is that the reparation must cover the damage; or, as the 
fathers used quaintly to express it, that ‘‘ the plaster should be as” 
broad as the sore.” If the offense has been known to the congre- 
gation, the confession should be made in their presence, and 4 
failure to do so, arising out of unwillingness on the part of the 
guilty person, would rightly be construed as seriously impairing — 
the evidence of his sincerity in the act of confession at all. If h 
is truly penitent, and in reality feels deeply grieved that he has 
brought scandal upon Christ’s cause, and endangered the souls of 
others by evil influence over them, he will earnestly desire the 
privilege, and will not consent to be debarred from it, of reachin . 
every one whose spiritual life he has thus endangered with the © 
best remedy he can offer — the tearful assurance of his sorrow : 
and shame, for the wrong he has done. If, on the other hand, 
his confession is only technical, and extorted by necessity, and his 
heart is not in it, he will want to keep it as quiet as possible, and 
to save himself from the disgrace —as it will seem to him —of_ 
any wider exposure than can possibly be prevented. Such a con= 
.. fession is worse than worthless. j 


4 

35- Quest. Cana Church properly refuse a letter to a member on the 
plea that he is subject to discipline for some supposed or actual offense; 
when the letter was desired defore any action toward discipline had been 


taken? 

Ans. Yes. We think so. It is entirely supposable that a 
Church-member who is conscious that he has committed a grave 
offense, and that it must soon become public, may hasten to ask a 
letter of dismission, in the idea of thus evading due discipline. 
It would be unfortunate if he should receive it in time to transfer 
his connection to some remote locality ; where it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to carry on the process which his sin — 
deserves. But if the offense gains publicity after his letter has 
been asked for, and before it has been granted, surely he cannot 
thereby foreclose discipline. The true view seems to us to be, 
that every asking for a letter of dismission is really in part a rais- 
ing, by the applicant, of the question whether he is in good 
standing or not, in order that if he is—as he is to be presumed 
to be, nothing appearing to the contrary — he may be dismissed. 
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_ On this view, surely asking for a letter cannot be construed as 
_ forbidding inquiry; with such just action as such inquiry may 
_ suggest. 


«36. Quest. Should a letter of dismission be asked by one liable to 
_ Church action and the offense charged cannot, on trial, be proved, yet the 
Church are convinced of the guilt of the accused, shall they then give him 
_.aletter? One member said to our Church, give me a letter, or put me out 
_of good and regular standing, which last we could not do, though we felt 
that we knew him to be guilty — not being able to prove anything — so we 
gave him the letter. 

_ Ans. Technically, of course, any member against whom the 
process of discipline has not been commenced, remains a member 
_ in good and regular standing,” and has the right—for suitable 
cause —to claim a letter of dismission as such. We think, how- 
ever, that churches sometimes err in practically deciding what are 
% disciplinable offenses. An impaired condition of Christian char- 
~ acter which destroys the confidence of the Church, we hold to be 

a disciplinable offense, even though it may not have led its subject 

openly to violate the Decalogue, or to commit any overt act of sin, 

such as is usually made the subject of discipline. Such a condi- 
tion of character is, strictly, a violation of covenant, since each 
Church-member covenants with his fellow-believers to walk with 
them in newness of life, and all faithfulness of obedience. We/ 
think the way is clearly open to discipline it, as such. ZA 


=v © 


37. Quest. If a Church-member who has committed crime of which the 
criminal courts may take, or have taken, cognizance, makes confession to 
the Church and throws himself upon its mercy, what is the duty of the 
Church in the premises? 


Ans. On one point we may assume that all are agreed, viz., 
that the Church must pursue such a course as shall free it from 
complicity with the crime committed, and show its appreciation 
of the great guilt involved in it. There are three possibilities 
. which siggest themselves. To forgive freely, and thus retain in 
fellowship ; to suspend from Church privileges until the offender 
has given proof of the genuineness of his professed penitence ; to 
excommunicate. 

It is not easy to give a precise answer to an abstract question 
which may properly be applied to every concrete. case. There 
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are so many possible circumstances which may qualify the guilt — 
of the offender — the significance of the confession — and the re- 
lations of Church action to civil tribunals and the public morals, 
that each case must be decided on its own merits. p 

In general, it would seem clear that the act of excommunica- ~_ 
tion is precluded by the confession. Which then, of the first two 
courses suggested, shall the Church pursue? Here various ques- 
tions arise as to modifying circumstances. (1.) Was it the first 
offense? (2.) Was the act deliberate? (3.) Was the offender 
self-moved, or was he led into the crime through the over-shadow- 
ing influence of others? (4.) Did the offender have any personal 
interest, or selfish motive, in the transaction? (5.) Was the con- — 
fession made before the crime was detected, or afterward? (6.) 
Is the case pending in a civil court, and if so how will Church ~ 
action affect the trial? (¥7.) Is the public attention directed to 
the case, so that the question involves not only the purity of the — 
Church, but its influence upon the public morals? These, and — 
such like questions, may properly be considered. 

The instructions given in Matt. xviii: 21, 22, as to personal for= 
giveness, we do not understand to apply to Church action, in any 
such sense but that a Church, in the spirit of forgiveness, may 
suspend from its privileges one who has confessed his guilt and 
asked forgiveness, whenever it can thus gain necessary safeguards 
to its own purity, and promote the public morals. 

We do not hesitate to say, in general, that a Church should 
suspend from its privileges a member who has been guilty of a 
crime and made confession of it, until sufficient time has elapsed 
to afford that person an opportunity to give satisfactory proof of 
the genuineness of his repentance. And the circumstances must 
be very rare, which shall allow of any other course. The Church 
has a high duty, and more especially at such a time as this, as to 
the standard of morality in the community. The world thinks — 
that confessions are cheap. And sad indeed would it be, if while 
justice demands that an offender should be committed, as a felon, 
to the State prison, the Church should concede to him a good 
standing simply on the ground of his confession ! 


38. Quest. When a member of one Church feels aggrieved at the offense 
of a brother, who is a member of azother Church, how are the proper steps. 


/ 
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of discipline to be taken? From which Church shall the witnesses be 


- taken? 


Ans. Discipline is to be carried on zz the local Church. Let 
the party who is grieved by what he conceives to be the wrong of 
a brother — after he has taken the preliminary steps in vain — go 
to the pastor, deacons or committee of the Church to which the 
offender belongs and enter complaint against him; when they are 
as much bound to prosecute the matter as if complaint had come 
from within their own Church. It makes no difference to which 
Church the witnesses belong: nor, indeed, if credible, whether 
they belong to any Church. 


39. Quest. Can aman that has been excommunicated be restored ex- 
cept upon a new profession of his faith? 


Ans. Yes: because when a man solemnly enters into covenant 
with God, and joins himself to the Church of Christ, he takes a 
step from which retreat is impossible; and if excommunicated, 
he does not become thrown out of all Church relation back to his 
simple relation to the world, but he remains az excommunicated 
member of the Church —a member lying under its extreme cen- 
sure. If he become penitent, and desire and receive restoration, 
the proper and sufficient course is to lift the penalty, which leaves 
him, as he was before, in the Church without censure. This may 
be — and usually ought to be — accompanied with public confes- / 


sion on his part, and public announcement of the removal of the 
4 


censure. i 


40. Quest. Does the removal of a vote of excommunication restore an 
excommunicated. Deacon to his office in the Church, or only to the func- 
tions of ordinary membership ? 


Ans. The man is excommunicated as a member, and not as a 
deacon, yet of course his censure vacates his office. The real 
question then is whether the restoration of such an excommuni- 
cate ought to fill again the office which his fall made vacant. 
Probably not. The Church’s vote to restore him, only brings him 
back to his original private membership. And it would most 
likely be the judgment of all— himself included — that some 
other brother, under the circumstances, would make a better 


deacon. 
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41. Quest. Would a vote of “admonition” vacate such a man’s dea- 
conship? 


Ans. No: because it is not a vote cutting him off from mem- 
bership, or in any way modifying the facts of that membership. 
It is a censure for not behaving better, and a request to him to 
behave better in the position which he occupies, not a dropping 
him out of it into another. 


42. Quest. A correspondent inquires whether, in our denomination, 


deacons are usually elected for a term of years or for life; whether the office 


is usually filled by the choice of the more aged members; and how many 
are usually chosen by a Church of from one to two hundred members? 


Ans. We reply that the Congregational usage, until recently, 
was to choose deacons for life, or good behavior, but that_of late 


years some churches have adopted a limited term of service — 


v 


say of from three to five years; that it is not so universal as it 
formerly was to select deacons from the older members — it being — 


now thought quite suitable, where occasion prompts, for young 
men to serve; and that the number of deacons, so far as we know, 


is more often determined by the convenience of one or two for — 


each aisle in distributing the elements at the celebration of the 


Lord’s Supper, or by some similar suggestion of local convenience, — 
than by any regard to the abstract proportion of the whole num- — 


ber in such office to the whole number of the Church. 


43. Quest. Was a person accused before a Church a right to object to 


the introduction of written testimony against him, when he has not, and © 


has never had, the opportunity to cross-question the witness? 


Ans. It is a part of the fundamental law of the land that in all 
criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him. This right is also recog- 


nized in the constitutions, or statutes of nearly all the States. In 


a criminal case no deposition is admissible, unless taken wholly 
in the prisoner’s presence in order to aflord him the opportunity 
of cross-examination; nor then, except as secondary evidence — 


the deponent being dead, or out of the jurisdiction. In civil 


cases the sternness of this rule is a little relaxed, yet the general 
principle is that no evidence shall be admitted but what is, or 
might be, under the examination of both parties — exception be- 
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ing allowed only when a witness dies before cross-examination 
(though, even then, the want of cross-examination abates the 
force of testimony); or cross-examination has been voluntarily 
relinquished. ; 

This rule of the courts is founded upon natural justice. One 
story is good until another is told. And there never can be any 
certainty that the truth has been reached, even under oath, unless 
it has been rehearsed in the hearing of one able to call out, by 
additional questions, those parts of the whole truth which it was 
not for the interest of the party directly examining to bring out, 
or which were not within his knowledge to evoke, and which, 
therefore, he has kept off, or left off, of his record. 

Such being the rule of the courts, it follows that the Church — 
which seeks always in its dealings a purer justice than the courts, 


_ do their best, can always secure — cannot rightly adopt any less 


stringent provision. Itis usual in Church laws in regard to evi- 


~ dence, to found upon Matt. xviii: 16, a statute requiring the con- 


currence of at least two witnesses, or circumstantial evidence to 
the same amount, for the conviction of an offender. To take the 
ground that written testimony, even under oath, can be brought 
in and allowed where the accused has had no opportunity himself, 
or by attorney, to face and question the witness, would be a return 
toward the Inquisition and the dark ages, of which no Congrega- 
tional Church with its eyes open could possibly be guilty. 

So far as we know, the practice of Congregational churches on 

~ this subject requires : — 

1. That the testimony of an absent witness should never be pre- 
sented in a written form, where there is a possibility by reasonable 
delay, of securing the personal presence of the party. 

2. That such testimony, when introduced, is to be guarded in 
the same way from possible injustice to the accused, as if it were 

-to be used in the courts, and must, therefore, be the form of a 
deposition legally taken before a competent magistrate. 

3. That the accused has, under all circumstances, the right of 
cross-examining witnesses against him; and must therefore be 
seasonably informed of the intent to take such deposition of an 
absent party, that he may be present by himself or his attorney, 

_ for the purpose of cross-examination, if he so desire. 
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Only by rigid adherence to these simple suggestions of natural 
justice can Church-members be prevented from going to law with 
brethren before the unbelievers, rather than before the Church 
court, because of the superior He offered by the former 
method! 


44. Quest. Does Congregationalism tolerate within its fold what is 
commonly called the ‘‘ Evangelical” faith; so that a man who receives the 
doctrines of man’s need of a Saviour, and of Christ’s Divine supply of that 
need, with their essential associate doctrines, may be in good and regular 
standing in it; or must one receive the Westminster Confession, and be an 
out and out Calvinist to be a Congregationalist ? 


Ans. In the strictest sense — as has been suggested on p. 4 of 
this work — as Congregationalism is a form of Church order, 
rather than a system of doctrinal faith — it is obvious that it may 
be held and practised by those who profess to love the Lord Jesus — 
Christ of various beliefs. It is simply the democratic way of or- 
dering Church life, and, in itself, it knows nothing of any creed. 
Historically, it is true that Congregationalism has been mainly 
adopted by those who held the Westminster and Savoy confes- 
sions, and so a sort of semi-ownership of the term has been ac- © 
quired for Calvinists. But there is no doubt that those who have 
been believed to be truly regenerate have been admitted to our 
churches, and our pulpits, who are not, in any full sense of the 
term, Calvinists. And the following paragraph from the Declara- 
tion of Faith adopted by the National Congregational Council of 
1865, at Boston, may be cited in evidence that our denomination — 
inclines toward a liberal policy in this particular, viz. :—~ 


‘¢ We hold it to be a distinctive excellence of our Congregational system, 
that it exalts that which is more above that which is less, important, and, 
by the simplicity of its organization, facilitates, in communities where the 
population is limited, the union of all true believers in one Christian — 
Church; and that the division of such’ communities into several weak 
and jealous Societies, holding the same common faith, is a sin against the 
unity of the Posy. of Christ, and at once the shame and scandal of Chris- 
tendom.” 


The good faith of this deliverance requires, of course, the in- 
ference that Evangelical believers of the Arminian, or any other 
shade of explanation of the doctrines of the Bible, may be consist- 
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ent Congregationalists ; and if so, then ministers must be included 
in that category. Nor, while probably the great majority of Con- 
gregational pastors have been Calvinists, in a stricter or looser 
sense ; can it be denied that there have been, and are, many emi- 
nent for ability and usefulness, whose theology is nearer that of 
Arminius, than that of the reformer of Geneva. But then, as well 
informed people know, Arminius himself would hardly now be 
called an Arminian. 

45. Quest. Is it Congregational to try a minister on charges before an. 
Association of ministers, and, after he has been expelled, to publish the 
fact, not merely in a legal sense, upon its records, but in the popular sense, 
in the newspapers of the day? 

Ans. It is a non-Congregational, rather than an un-Congrega- 
tional procedure. It has nothing to do with Congregationalism, 
as such, in any way. An Association of ministers is a voluntary 
body, a mere club of persons, whose life is devoted to the same 
pursuits, for mutual professional improvement. As such, it 
stands on the same basis with regard to all questions of mem- 
bership, &c., as any other club. It has the same right to pre- 
scribe its own rules for the admission, dismission, or expulsion 
of its members, that is possessed by any other similar body. 
And, if it feels that any one of its members has espoused opinions, 
or been guilty of conduct, which requires, for its own self- 
justification, respectability and purity, that it should expel him,. 
it has the same right to do so, and to let it be known that it has 
done so, which any other voluntary association would have in 
similar circumstances. If a Congregational minister belong, for 
example, to the Union Club, in this city, its right and duty to ex- 
pel him, were he to become a rank secessionist, or guilty of 
conduct deserving expulsion, would rather be made stronger than 
weaker, by his professional character and relation — which bind 
him to the purest sentiments and the best life. 

And the fact that all the members of a particular club are Con- 
gregational ministers, while on the one hand, it enhances, rather 
than impairs this right of expulsion, on the other, does not make 
the Association a Congregational body, in any but an historical 
sense, and does not make Congregationalism as a system of Church 


life responsible for the act; which is one not prompted by the 
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peculiar principles of any “ism,” but dictated by common law ~ 
and common sense. 

It may indeed be thought by some, that the case of an Associa- — 
tion of ministers is made exceptional to this by the facts that such — 
bodies are in the habit of what is often, though infelicitously and ~ 
unwisely, called “licensing” candidates to preach ; and that, some- 
times, they have undertaken to ‘‘ depose” men from the ministry. — 
But the first act is the simple statement on the part of such a club 
of ministers — who, being together at stated periods, can act more ~ 
conveniently for such a purpose when thus together than to reach ‘: 
the same result by separate individual action — that they think 
the applicant is qualified to become a preacher of the Gospel; — 
and is simply in the nature of a recommendation to the churches, — 
whose value resides in the understood weight of the judgment of 
the individuals composing the Association, and not in any author-_ 
ity of the body, as such. And the second act, of deposition, is 
one which an “* Association” has no right to perform. Only the 
body which sets up, can put down. A minister becomes such by 
the agency of some Church acting on, and with, the favoring ad- 
vice of an ecclesiastical Council. He can be regularly deposed 
only by reversing this; by the action of a Church on advice of 
Council to that end. 


Cambridge: Press of John Wilson and Son. 
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